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THE CX)MMONWEALTH AND 
THE WORLD 


T he gathering of Empire Prime Miniaters which is to 
uke place this spring in connection with the jubilee of 
the King's accession to the throne will be the most impor¬ 
tant Imperial Conference since 1926. That Conference 
laid down the principles upon which the British Common¬ 
wealth itself was to rest. The forthcoming meeting, 
though not technically an Imperial Conference, will be 
called upon to lay down the basis for the future foreign 
policy of the Commonwealth in the very changed con¬ 
ditions that have come into being in the last nine years. 
Since 1920 the foreign policy of the Empire has been to 
make the best of the League of Nations, and since 1922 of 
the Washington treaties, though the United States did not 
belong to the one and Russia did not support either. 
To-day, however, Japan has denounced the Washington 
treaties, thereby casting the Pacific problem once more into 
the melting pot, Germany has upset the post-war basis of 
European stability by beginning to re-arm, and both have 
immensely undermined the practical utility of the League 
of Nations by renouncing their membership, though the 
harm has been somewhat lessened by the adherence of 
Russia. 

It is quite clear that decisions of the utmost gravity, 
affecting the policy to which both Great Briuin and the 
Dominions arc to commit themselves in Europe, in the 
Pacific, and towards the collective system generally, will 
have to be taken in the near future. More than ever the 
British Commonwealth is the chief unifying and stabilising 
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factor in the world. Bnt it will only maintain that position 
if iu members are agreed among themselves both about the 
facts with which they have to deal and the policy which they 
will jointly pursue. 

I. The Problem or Europe 

F rom 1920 to 1933, Europe was stabilised on the 
basis of the frontiers laid down in the peace treaties 
and maintained by the military preponderance of France 
and her eastern European allies. Part V of the Treaty of 
V'ersailles required the reduction of Germany’s army to 
100,000 men and the abolition of most of its offensive 
armaments, including all military aviation. The Treaty 
imposed no equivalent obligations on the Allies, though it 
contained a general promise that in due time they also 
would disarm ; in point of fact none of them, with the 
partial exception of Great Britain, has done so. France, 
Poland and the Powers of the Little Entente have main¬ 
tained armaments which gave them complete military 
preponderance over Germany, so long as she obeyed 
Part V’ of the Treaty, and Italy has also maintained a 
formidable army. Though the League of Nations has done 
much to increase mutual understanding and to solve many 
of the minor problems that have arisen, the peace of Europe 
has rested fundamentally on the fact that the beneficiaries 
by the victory of 1918 have had an absolute military 
ascendancy while the defeated Powers have been almost 
defenceless. 

It is this situation which Germany under Hitler has 
determined, indeed has begun, to end by not only 
demanding “ equality ” but taking it, by re-armament 
in defiance of the terms of the Treaty. Her argument is 
that the 1 reaty itself was “ imptised,” that the other 
signatories have lost their moral right to demand her com¬ 
pliance iKcausc they have not carried out their own 
218 
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dedanticm that tbe^ themselTtt woold dkann, in order 
to bring about world disarmament, and that so long as she 
is cBsaimed and defenceless she has no real bargaining 
power in negotiation, no real influence at Geneva, and no 
elective means of securing her rights. Equality in status, 
without equality in power, which was the method unwill¬ 
ingly followed by Stresemann and Briining, while it gained 
for Germany certain relaxations in the Treaty, never 
touched the vital aspect of equality. Equality in status, to 
be complete, must be accompanied by equality in power. 
As the efforts to reach equality in power by the road of 
disarmament have invariably been blocked by the resolute 
refusal of France to disarm, the Germans had, they say, 
no option but to withdraw from the Disarmament Con¬ 
ference and the League of Nations. They did so when, in 
October, 1933, the first departure was made from the 
agreed British proposal for giving effect to the principle 
of “ equality in a regime of security,” which had been 
accepted in the previous December; and they began to 
re-arm when M. Barihou rejected the very moderate 
German proposals for arms equality on April 17, 1934. 

So the basis on which Europe has been at peace for 
fifteen years is rapidly disappearing. That is the cause of the 
crisis confronting Europe to-day—the most ominous mani¬ 
festation of which was the imminent danger of war that arose 
over the future of Austria at the lime of the Dollfuss 
assassination by Nazi volunteers last summer. What is the 
solution ? 

There is first of all the traditional French solution—to try 
to maintain a military combination round Germany which 
will be too strong for her to attack. This is partly a return to 
the traditional policy of Richelieu and partly the result of 
recent events. The essence of the psychological problem 
in post-war Europe is that, regarded as the last of the many 
duels between France and Germany, the Great War ended 
in a victory for Germany and a defeat for France. Nothing 
but the whole strength of the British Empire and the 
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npidlf gTOwiag might of the Uiiited States, coapled 
the immense strength of France herself, sufficed to drive 
the German army back from French soil. This inability 
of France to defeat Germany by herself in 1914 was but a 
repetition of her experience in 1870. Hence the unending 
insistence of France on “ seenrity ” as the condition of her 
agreement to “ equality.” In the light of the verdict of 
1870 and 1914, and of the fact that Germany has a popu¬ 
lation fifty per cent, larger than that of France and a much 
larger industrial equipment, German “ equality ” spells 
French “ insecurity,” unless France can put into the line 
some other military formations, in the shape of alliances 
or “ pacts ’’ carrying military obligations. Hence her efforts 
to induce Great Britain to strengthen the Locarno treaties, 
or enter into specific obligations to enforce an arms limita¬ 
tion convention, or otherwise commit herself to throwing 
her sword into the scale in the event of a Franco-German 
war. TIjc liOcarno treaties—^which are in effect to-dav 


a British engagement that if Germany attacks France or 
Belgium she will range herself on their side—are, for France, 
not enough. What she is frightened of is that Germany, 
once she has equality in armed strength, which means more 
than equality with France in potential strength, will proceed 
to absorb or dominate eastern Europe by her superior army 
and become once more the Power which can strike down 
any of her great European neighbours so long as they are 
not all united against her. Hence the efforts made by M. 
Barthou and mw by his successor to add to the alliances 
iH-tween France and the Little Entente a military 
combination which will include Russia and Italy as weU 
(cspctially as Poland has now practically swung into the 
German orbit), and also to secure such a strengthening 
of the Ltx-arno treaties as wiU ensure their having the 
^ame effect, m a crisis, as did the Entente Cordiale in 
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old vidpiis f jHial of c^petitive aniwments and war. On 
t}|e one side Gerpumj will strengthen her armaments to 
secnre aqinility and eventually break out from a hostile 
encirclement. On the other side France and her associates 
will enter into more binding military arrangements in order 
to have that preponderance necessary to offset Germany’s 
advantage of “ interior lines,” which enables her to defeat 
her smaller neighbours in detail once war breaks out. As 
the competition intensifies, nations have to side vsith one 
group or the other, suspicion increases, the factor of time 
or of getting the blow in first becomes more and more 
important—^an element the danger of which is increased a 
thousand-fold by the development of the air arm. Finally, 
mobilisation is ordered somewhere by a knave or a fool or 
is forced by an accident. Then, as the old saying runs, the 
guns will begin to go off by themselves. There will be a 
repetition of what happened in 1914. No sooner had 
Austria-Hungary ordered mobilisation to enable her to 
enforce her ultimatum to Serbia, after the assassination of 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, than Russia felt that she 
had to mobilise in order that she might not be defenceless 
as against a mobilised Austria-Hungary. No sooner had 
Russia begun to mobilise than Germany felt that she had 
to mobilise lest she should be caught as the nut between 
the crackers of the Franco-Russian alliance. No sooner 
did Germany begin to mobilise than France did so also. 
Directly Germany’s mobilisation was complete her armies 
were sent headlong through Belgium to the attack on 
France, in accordance with the Schlieifin plan for German 
“ security,” which depended on the ability of the German 
army to defeat the French member of the alliance before 
the slowly mobilising Russian army was ready to move, and 
then to return to the eastern front before Russia could 
reach Berlin. 

This kind of situation is bound to repeat itself whenever 
the competition in arms begins again. Only next time the 
danger be far greater, because the temptation to obtain 
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fiecority and advantage for one’s own side by anni h ilati ng 
the enemy’s capital and nerve centres from the air before 
he can strike at one’s own will be immeasurably greater, 
and the danger of delay and the consequent power of 
rumour in deciding policy will be greater also. 

The only remedy for this vicious spiral is the principle 
embodied in the League of Nations. For the essence of 
the League idea is that Europe should regard itself as a 
community, all of whose members are possessed of 
“equality” and are pledged both to solve its internal 
problems by the procedure laid down in the Covenant, 
and to put into operation both Article 19, which provides 
for the modification by pacific means of treaties which are 
out of date and a danger to peace, and Article i6, which 


provides for joint action to restrain an aggressor who tries 
to take the law into its own hands by going to war. 

Wc arc a long way from establishing the League as an 
effective instrument even in Europe and far less in the 
world to-day. But there is not the slightest doubt that 
the restoration of the League idea is the only hope for 
lasting peace in Europe and the only possible policy for 
Great Britain and the British Commonwealth to pursue. 
I'o take sides in a new competition in armaments, to enter 
into commitments to either group, so that if it decides to 
press the button for war it can be sure of bringing in Great 
Britain on its own side, would simply make automatic 
(jTcat Britain’s participation in an inevitable war. Nothing 
but proof positive of malignity on the part of Germany 
would warrant Great Britain in joining now a combination 
whose sole purpose was, at any cost, to maintain in per¬ 
petuity a military preponderance over Germany. Short 
of such proof, if the nations of Europe determine to divide 
that continent into two hostile groups, each seeking 
security for itself in armaments trained against the other^ 
.h. only con,„ wonld bo fo, G,e« Britain and ,he Contmon- 
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A New Approach to European Peace 

group until League principles were once more put into 
practical operation. 

II, A New Approach to European Peace 

F ortunately the Anglo-French declaration of 
February 3 and the welcome it received in most of 
the capitals of Europe seem to indicate that a serious effort 
is going to be made to discover a new basis for European 
peace and stability, based on agreement and equality and 
not on an attempted domination of one side over the other, 
with its inevitable consequence, a new race of armaments. 
Though the practical difficulties of bringing all the Euro¬ 
pean Powers into line is clearly very great, there is one 
basic foundation on which it should be possible to build, 
and that is that none of the European Powers wants war. 

Certainly none of the democracies wants war—France 
least of all. All the small Powers—except possibly Hun¬ 
gary—are desperately afraid of war because in a war their 
rights and independence may be trampled down by the 
larger Powers. Is it the same with the three large dictator¬ 
ships ? Russia does not want war because, whatever 
her ultimate policy, she wants time to work out and organise 
her communist experiment without interference within 
her own boundaries. She needs no territory. She con¬ 
tains almost all the foodstuffs and raw materials she needs, 
though not all of her resources are yet exploited. It will 
take her several decades to bring the standard of living of 
her people up to the western European level, even if the 
communist system is capable of doing it at all. Russia, 
for the time being, asks only to be left alone. 

It is the same with Italy. Though there is a strong 
vein of imperial! m in Italian fascism—the result of the 
Roman tradition—and though Italy needs either foreign 
markets for her products or territory for her growing 
population, she does not want war in the world as it is 
to-day. She has not the coal and iron to enable her to 
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carry on a ww irithout externa) aupplies. It is by no 
means certain that the regime will be stable when MossoM 
gtxs. Italy wants revision of the treaties, but by pacific 
agreement and not by a general war, which might well 
bring Germany to the Brenner Pass. 

It is the same with Germany. Another article in this 
issue* examines in greater detail the reasons for believing 
that the Germany of Herr Hitler does not want war. 
National socialism has been the outcome of defeat in the 
war, the “ dictated ” peace of Versailles, the Ruhr invasion 
and the consequent inflation, the battle in the streets 
fought with communism, the failure of the Republic to 
hold the allegiance of the people as against the two extreme 
parties, and finally the depression. Like the other party 
dictatorships national socialism has its own ideology. It 
seeks to unite and discipline the tribes and peoples of 
Germany on the basis of a vehement race nationalism, 
which is why it has persecuted so ferociously Jews, com¬ 
munists and pacifists, yet recognises the right of self- 
determination of all the other races of Europe, provided 
the frontiers arc properly drawn. Thus Hitler’s first act 
was the pact with Poland, which removed the Corridor as 
a potential source of war for ten years and has led to a 
remarkable fraternisation not only between Berlin and 
Warsaw but also between the Poles and Germans in eastern 
Europe. 

Hitlerite Germany does not want war. She is in rapid 
evolution. There is a grim struggle going on between 
the vehement and inexperienced Nazis and the older 
elements in Germany such as the Reichswehr, the bureau¬ 
cracy, and industry and finance. The new form of the 
German state is not yet clear. The National Socialist 
party, too, like the Communist party in Russia and the 
Fascist party in Italy, wants time in which to train and 
discipline the youth of the country in its own ideas. The 
army has few reservists and will take seven or eight years 
* See below, p. j8i. 
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io wUch to xeoi^iiise itself. Hiere is a tremendoos 
tad; of economic reconstruction to be carried through, 
and the F&hrer and most of thfe leaders remember too well 
what the last war was like. So Nazi Germany does not 
wsnt war, if only because war Would be to play into the 
hands of its arch-enemy—communism. What is m<^e, 
she will continue not to want it if there is a reasonable 
chance of securing certain “ revisions ” of the Treaty by 
peaceful means. 

Thus there seems to be a good foundation for an effort 
to stabilise Europe and limit armaments on a basis of 
equality—limitation to be subject to inspection for a 
d^nite period of, say, ten years, during which time, as 
tension relaxes, a serious effort might be made to solve 
by the pacific machinery of the League the outstanding 
frontier problems of Europe and the difficult question of 
Austria. There is no use in speculating to-day about the 
situation as it may be at the end of that time. Hitler 
thinks that in ten or fifteen years all Europe will be pre¬ 
occupied with the menace of a powerful, well armed and 
highly organised communist Russia. Others think that 
Nazi Germany may become imperialist and expansionist. 
Others, again, think that the spirit of liberty is so strong 
in the modern man and woman that, as the fear of war 
relaxes and the depression clears away, public opinion in all 
the dictatorships will become increasingly restive under 
repression and will steadily force a return to more liberal 
and democratic methods. Who can tell ? AU that is 
certain is that the situation will be very different from 
what it is to-day, and that if we can assure peace for ten 
years we can postpone consideration of the further future 
until a great part of that period has elapsed. 
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III. The Far East 

T he second great problem to be considered by the 
Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth was opened 
op by Japan’s denunciation of the Washington treaties 
on December 29 last. The circumstances that led up to 
that decision were set forth very fully in the last issue of 
The Round Table* and need not be repeated in detail 
now. What is still uncertain is the ultimate policy that 
prompted Japan to this decision. Nominally, the decision 
was based on her objection to a naval ratio of 3 against 
the s accorded by the treaties to the United States and 
Great Britain. In itself, however, this hardly seems a 
sufficient explanation. The naval ratio clearly did not 
put Japan in a position of inferiority in the Pacific. The 
greater part of the British fleet is necessarily maintained 
in the North Sea and the Mediterranean. Part of the 
American fleet is necessarily maintained in the Atlantic, 
llic whole of the Japanese fleet, on the other hand, is always 
in the Pacific. Moreover, owing to the non-fortification 
clauses of the treaties, none of the three fleets can really 
intervene in the home waters of any other, for their bases 
arc 3,000 miles apart. Finally, Japan was able to ignore 
the Washington treaties and the League Covenant, and 
to .solve the Manchurian situation in her own way, by 
creating the puppet state of Manchulcuo, in face of the 
protests of the whole civilised world, but without inter¬ 
ference by anybody. Japan, who has also the most power¬ 
ful army in Asia, thus plainly has security in her own zone 
to-day. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the real purpose of the 
denunciation was that Japan is no longer willing to accept 
the principles upon which the Washington treaties were 
based, and wants a different kind of Pacific settlement. 

* ^ 1 'bi Roi’nd Table, No. 97, December 1934, pp. 1 
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The Far East 

These pnna{^ were three. The first was equality of 
security for Japan, the British Empire and the United States, 
on the basis of the ratios and non-fortification clauses 
already mentioned. The second was the integrity of 
China and the maintenance of the open door for the trade 
and commerce of all nations within it. The third was that 
the major problems of the Pacific were the collective concern 
of the nine Powers who were parties to the treaties. It 
would seem, therefore, that Japan has denounced the 
Washington treaties because, as many of her leaders have 
urged, she is no longer willing to accept either the principle 
of the integrity of China and the open door, or the principle 
that the affairs of China and the Far East are the collective 
concern of the Pacific Powers. She means to deal with 
eastern Asia, including Russia, as she pleases, without 
the intervention of the British Empire or the United 
States. 

If the terms of the 1922 treaties are observed, two years 
must elapse before Japan is released from her formal obliga¬ 
tions. But it is clear that the next stage in the development of 
her grandiose plan has already been opened. Japan is 
now trying to come to terms with China on the basis of 
their showing a common front against the Western world. 
A genuine Sino-Japanese understanding, ensuring the 
independence and integrity of China proper and the 
“ open door ” for the trade of all nations within it, would 
be by far the best solution of the Far Eastern situation. 
There is good reason, however, for thinking that Japan is 
offering terms to China—such as financial assistance and 
the abrogation of foreign extra-territorial rights—in return 
for an arrangement which will, in effect, make China a 
private preserve for Japanese traders by excluding those 
of other countries, and under the threat that if she does 
not accept there will be further military aggression. If 
such an arrangement goes through, Japan may then turn to 
deal with Russia in Outer Mongolia and elsewhere. At 
least, it is clear that a very difficult and dangerous situation 
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u arifing in the Far East, a situation which wifi t« afl the 
rcaonrces of statesmanship in the Commonwealth. 


IV. The Issues Before the Commonwealth 

T he problems that wiU be discussed hy the Prime 
Ministers of the Commonwealth in a few months* 
time will thus cover the whole world. Their importance 
for us lies in the facts, not only that the British Commonr 
wealth is scattered over all quarters of the globe, but that 
its members are the only lutions who are actively interested, 
as signatories, both in the League Covenant and in the 
Washington treaties, and therefore concerned with both 
Europe and the Pacific. The Empire is the main unifying 
link in a rapidly shrinking world. 

Broadly speaking, it seems to us, its ultimate policy 
must be directed to bringing the whole world within the 
framework of the collective system as represented by the 
League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact—that is to say, a 
system in which all nations sit round a common table and 
in which they undertake to solve international disputes by 
pacific procedure, to endeavour to modify out-of-date 
treaties under Article 19, and to deal under Article 16 with 
nations who try to take the law into their own hands by 
war. 'Fhal is the only hope for lasting peace for anybody. 
But while Russia has recently joined the League, the 
United States, Japan and Germany are outside it, and so 
long as they arc outside the League system itself cannot be 
fully effective. Why are they outside ? 

I'hc United States is outside because she still thinks that 
her own prosperity, security and peace can be better 
assured hy isolation—at any rate from Europe. Japan is 
outside the League and has denounced the Washington 
treaties because she objected to the attempt of the League 
to d«ide the Manchurian issue, and because she wants a 
free hand m working out a new policy for eastern Asia and 
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du Fftr East gencnS r. Germanf is oatside becanse to hsar 
tie League seesBS to lute be^ mainly an instmmait 
svlMtdby Fnmix and ber associates enfe^ed the prortsions 
of tie Treaty of Vosailles, and because she came to the 
eooclnsiQn that dte only way in which she could recover 
“equality” was by leaving the League and re-arming 
iUe^dly. None of these Powers will enter the League 
esxept as a result of a solution of the problem that mainly con¬ 
cerns them. The main purpose of the Imperial Conference, 
therefore, should be to discuss how these difficulties 
in the way of re-establishing the League system can be 
removed, and what contribution the British Commonwealth 
itself can make towards their removal. 

So far as Europe is concerned, we have already dis¬ 
cussed the danger of a new line-up in two armed camps, 
competing in armaments with each other; and we have 
stressed the possibility that if Great Britain were to take a 
firm initiative Europe might be stabilised on the basis of 
peace and equality at any rate for ten years, while an 
attempt was being made to solve the frontier problems by 
pacific means. What is the contribution that Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth should make to this end ? 
In the first place, all its members will stand by the 
League and the obligations of the League. In the second 
place. Great Britain should stand by the obligations of the 
Locarno treaties, though serious consideration will some 
day have to be given to the question whether, as tension 
relaxes, the provisions of the treaties in regard to the 
demilitarised zone will not have to be modified. When 
that time comes it may also be necessary to consider 
whether the Dominions might not become parties to such 
a modified Locarno treaty, on the ground that if ever 
Germany strikes westward the whole Empire will inevit¬ 
ably be driven to resist aggression on France, Belgium and 
Holland, and that the certainty of their participation might 
help to prevent its happening. For it is becoming in¬ 
creasing difficult for Great Briuin to assume obligations 
az Z 29 
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in the Far East if the Dominions do not assnme equivalent 
obligations in the Atlantic zone, and for Great Britain to 
undertake the naval defence of the Dominions and thdr 
overseas trade if they make no contribution to the security 
of Great Britain and the rest of the Commonwealth. On 


the other hand, Great Britain should resolutely refuse to be 
drawn into any further special guarantees on the Continent. 
If there is to be peace in Europe for ten years on the basis 
of non-interference by force with the present frontiers, it 
U the business of the Powers of central, southern and 
eastern Europe to make what arrangements they thinV 
necessary among themselves to guarantee observance of 
such a pact in their own region. 

The vital function for Great Britain is to take the 


initiative in bringing Germany back into the comity of 
Europe. For if Great Britain and Germany agree that 
there is to be no war in Europe for ten years, there will be 
no war, and the road may gradually open for that stabilisa- 
rion of the world, by an understanding between the 
British Empire, France, Germany and the United States 
in the framework of the League, which is the modernised 
version of Cecil Rhodes’ dream. But there is no road to 
this end by way of British commitments in eastern or 
southern Europe. It should be the part of the Dominions 
to insist on the strict limitation of British commitments 
m Europe to the Covenant and to the Locarno treaties : 
fo. the Commonwealth as a whole is as much concerned 
wi h the Pacific and the Indian Ocean as it is with the 
Atlantic and the North Sea. So far as the proposed at 
convention ,s concerned we suspend judgment. What 
multiplication of “ sanc- 
conM relaxation of tension and the restoration of 

r!.' would bo , f„ 

«,"k any local air 

m«..i rd“cr"‘ " W “ »< 

Z30 ’ ** * rcmforcemeivt of an agreement to 
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ab^h bombers, might nsefolly form part of an aS-ronnd 
“peace.” 

In the Pacific, the general posidon is exactly the opposite 
to that in Europe. It is Canada, Australia, New 2 ^ealand 
and the United States who are there fundamentally more 
directly concerned than Great Britain. Great Britain has, 
indeed, important trade interests in China; while the 
impregnability of Singapore and the freedom of the Indian 
Ocean from foreign naval bases are vital interests of India 
and South Africa as well as of Great Britain. Great 
Britain, furthermore, can and should take a leading 
part in helping to rehabilitate China. But it is the 
English-speaking democracies fronting on the Pacific 
whose vital interests are ultimately most affected by the 
future of China and the military and naval policy pursued 
by Japan. Great Britain can sign any regional Pacific 
agreements for which they also are prepared to take 
responsibility. But Great Britain cannot enter into 
commitments by herself as she has done in the past j 
because in the present state of Europe she cannot, by 
herself, mobilise effective naval strength beyond Singapore. 
Not the least important subject to be discussed this spring 
will be the attitude to be taken by the Commonwealth 
towards the new policy of Western exclusion from eastern 
Asia which Japan is now pressing upon China. Great 
Britain will stand by the Washington principles if the 
Pacific democracies vrill stand by them, and especially if the 
United States takes its share of the undertakings and the 
risb involved. But the main responsibility both for 
initiating—and, what is more important, for implementing 
—^the policy to be pursued in the Pacific beyond Singapore 
must be borne by the Pacific Powers, just as the primary 
initiative and responsibility in Europe and the Mediter¬ 
ranean must be borne, as far as the Commonwealth is 
concerned, by Great Britain. If the members of the 
Commonwealth can agree on the policy to be pursued on 
both fronts, and can secure the adherence of the other 
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Fowen coacemed, the way wSi have been opened lor dbet 
giadnal rdiabihtation of the League as a omveraal organ of 
peace. 

The question of the future relations between the Umted 
States and the League, however, must probably be poet- 
poned for the present. Her preoccupation with her own 
internal difficulties and her rooted dislike of any kind of 
potitical connection with Europe, at any rate so long as it 
remains in its present disturb^ condition, have just been 
reaffirmed by the Senate’s renewed rejection of the pro¬ 
tocol of adherence to the International Court at The 
Hague. The United States will probably come into the world 
collective system by way of the Pacific. Now that the 
Washington treaties have been denounced, tension in the 
Pacific is likely to increase, all the more as the Japanese 
and American naval manoeuvres which are to take place 
in mid-Pacific next summer are likely to be exploited by 
the sensational press of both countries. If, during the next 
few years, it is brought home to the United Sutes that the 
best way of ensuring a sound and peaceful settlement of 
Pacific problems is on the principles of the collective 
8 )r8tctn, it may be that in due time she may be willing to 
play her part in reinforcing the collective system in the 
rest of the world also. 


There remains the question of the relations between the 
members of the Commonwealth themselves in the matter 
of foreign policy and responsibility for it. There does not 
seem to be any substantial difference between them 
regarding the general policy they should pursue, namely, 
to support the coUectivc system. But there is no real 
agreement concerning the obUgations they should assume 
owards the League, towards regional agreements like the 
^arno treaties, or to one another. It wiU probably be 
early for any conclusions to be reached at the fwth- 
«m.ng meeting of Premiers, because the world is in too 
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and 1^ F«r Ewt. Bat broadfy speaking erery member of 
^Coraacanaeabb bM te(»g[^red that tbs wmldiB to-day a 
much more dangerous place than it has been at any time 
since 1918, and is already strengthening its own power of 
def^Ke—especially in the air. Yet as space is conquered 
by the machine it grows more and more obvious that 
any war which cannot be immediately localised is almost 
certain to become a world war. The question will thus 
arise whether the security of each unit of the Common¬ 
wealth win be better ensured by a policy of local defence and 
masterly inactivity on the wider world field, or by positive 
and united action both in the diplomacy of the collective 
system and in responsibility for enforcing its obligations. In 
the last analysis, the democracies of the British Common¬ 
wealth and the United States have one supreme interest 
in common: to prevent the military and dictatorial Powers 
establishing themselves in that vast oceanic area com¬ 
prising the Atlantic, the Indian Ocean and the southern 
and eastern Pacific, which to-day they together control. If 
the forthcoming Conference does no more than bring the 
problems of national defence, for every nation of the 
Commonwealth that accepts allegiance to the Crown, into 
perspective with the gigantic issues of the modern world, 
then it will not have been held in vain. 
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O N January 2, 1935, a sudden change in the governor¬ 
ship of the Bank of France proclaimed that from 
then on a policy of cheap money would be attempted by 
Bank and Government. In itself, this event may prove 
to have been of little moment; but it is significant as a 
symptom of a new phase of the world slump—or, perhaps 
wc may claim, of world recovery. So far as world conditions 
and the maintenance of the gold standard allow, deflation 
is now being checked in France. At the same time, in 
Great Britain and the United States, the contrary policy of 
“ refiation ” is no longer meeting with the success that it 
once could boast. It was characteristic of the 1934 
phase that different groups of countries—the sterling 
bloc, the gold bloc, the United States, Japan, China, the 
countries in central and eastern Europe with barricaded 
exchanges and artificial parities—moved on contrasted 
economic careers, influencing each other, so it seemed, only 
slightly and by the way. 

In the modern world, however, such mutual independence 
tould not be other than superficial, and no country exhibited 
more plainly than CJreat Britain the boundaries of mere 
national efforts towards recovery. Last year our imports 
of raw materials—a fair index of the activity of home 
industry—stood at 115 per cent, of their 1924 quantities. 
By contrast, exports of British manufactures were only 
73 per cent, of the 1924 figure. The slackness of exports 
was reflected in the employment returns and other indices 
of activity in the different industries. On December 17, 
1934, whereas the general percentage of unemployment 
was only 161, in coal-raining it was 23-2, in the iron and 
•Steel industry 24 5, in the cotton industry 20-5, in ship¬ 
building and ship-repairing 46-0, in marine engineering 
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28*6, in shipping service and docks 3i’0. These industries 
betv^n them accounted for over 567,000 unemployed. 
The depressed areas of the North and of South Wales 
are part of the price of international economic divergence, 
winch for Great Britain has meant a contrast between 
national reflation and world stagnation. 


I. Revival in Great Britain 

I N the spring of 1934, recovery in Great Britain suflFered 
a temporary but sharp set-back, and although the 
broad trend remained upward, the pace of improvement 
considerably slackened. Between January, 1933, and Jan¬ 
uary, 1934, the Economist index of business activity rose 
by more than 14 per cent., whereas in the following eleven 
months it rose by less than one per cent. Unemployment, 
which in 1933 fell by close on half a million persons, fell in 
1934 by no more than 139,000. Nevertheless, neither a 
spirit of optimism nor evidence to justify it was ever 
wanting, nor has either disappeared in the early months of 
the new year. Hence before asking why there was a set¬ 
back, we must ask why the trend remained favourable. 

It was not because we were able, through the depreciation 
of the pound and the bargaining power of tariffs, to regain 
lost export markets. Exports did indeed increase from 
1932 onwards, but little more than half as rapidly as the 
general index of business activity. Here are the tell-tale 
figures :— 

British Exports 1929-34 
(in E million) 

1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 

Food, drink and 

tobacco.. .. 55-6 48-2 35-6 31-4 27-8 30-5 

Raw materials .. 78*9 63-7 46-9 43-8 46-0 48-3 

Manufactures .. 573-8 439-8 290-5 276-5 281-7 304-9 

-- 729-3 570-6 390-6 365-0 367-9 396-1 

• Including parcels post, etc. 
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Eves Uft ye*f, osr exports were irahned at only sK^tly 
more than their total in 1931, the last year of the gold 
standard. It is true that tariffs and the cheap pound have 
kept oot impttfts, so that the excess of imp<Mts lus not 
risen in step with the fall of exports. But this is cold 
comfort for a country whose economic welfare depends 
so largely upon shipping, upon financial services, and upon 
the income from its investments abroad. The net result 
of depreciation, tariffs and counter-tariffs is that Great 
Britain’s share in world exports fell from 10*48 per cent, 
in 1930 to 10*37 per cent, in 1933, while the combined 
share of France, Belginm, Italy and the Netherlands 
rose from 14 08 per cent, to 14*72 per cent., in spite of 
the handicap imposed by the over-valuation of their 
currencies. In this country, and in the United States 
likewise, the principal benefit derived from the abandon¬ 
ment of gold has been, not redressment of the balance 
of trade, but ability to pursue expansionary internal policies 
unhindered by fears of a drain upon monetary reserves. 

Nor was our recovery due to a boom in the new capital 
market, putting into circulation an overflow of pur¬ 
chasing power through expenditure on capital goods— 
factories, machinery, and so on. Although the new capital 
raised on the London market last year* was slightly more 
than in 1931, it was million less than in 1933, and a 
very great deal less than in pre-slump years. The amounts 
raised for home industry certainly made a mnch better 
showing in 1934 than other kinds of investment, but 
the main sources of increased capital construction clearly 
cannot be found in such public offerings. The main sources 
were, in fact, private funds invested in house building and 
other small enterprises, and, much more important, the 
reserves of industrial and trading companies. Profits 
have been rising, on the whole, for two years, and not by 
any means all of them have been distributed to shareholders. 
With greater cash resources and with a better business 
• Including iuncs through Stock Exchange introduction. 
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most fira^ hsvs decided that the time has come for 
oQOttdmmble prognmuses of lepkcemott) renewals and 
reconstraction, vdiich had been deferred during the slump, 
llbef have bem encouraged in this course by the fact that 
suridtts funds invested in securities could earn but a small 
rate of interest It is this process that is mainly responsible 
for the activity in the capital goods industries, and at 
next remove for the expansion of public purchasing power. 

Thus cheap money has probably done most of its good 
work by stealth. That national economic recovery should 
have proceeded on such a firm footing as the reinvestment 
by industry of the profits it has earned is a reassuring fact, 
but it nevertheless carries with it a warning. The process 
may slow down quite suddenly when ground lost in the 
course of the depression (through the postponement of 
renewals, re-equipment and normal expansion) has been 
made up. If recovery is to gather strength in 1935, if, 
that is to say, purchasing power is to go on expanding, 
industry and the general public must find growing 
encouragement to spend money on capital enterprises 
of a sound and profitable kind. Cheap terms of borrowing 
are not enough without wider markets and greater con¬ 
fidence. The Government’s negative policy towards pub¬ 
lic works is somewhat discouraging to the requisite capital 
expansion; for it seems to say: “ We believe in cheap 
money—but for you, not for ourselves.” It is open to 
any critic of the Government to retort that if they really 
had faith in their professed paiucea, they would now be 
borrowing, extensively for national re-equipment, so as not 
to miss the opportunity of cheap money while it lasts. 

II. Hesitation in the United States 

N ational reflation has encountered even greater 
difficulties in the United States, where industrial 
production has never since approached the peak that it 
touched in July, 1933. Most industries making consumption 
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good* have continued to prosper, but textiles are an 
important exception and the capital goods industries lag 
far behind. In the summer of last year the iron and 
steel industry fell back into a very deep trough. Employ¬ 
ment, thanks to work-spreading devices, showed up better 
than the volume of production, but even in this field there 
are no signs of rapid improvement. Prices, too, have 
certainly been raised (partly because of the drought) 
and purchasing power has been expanded ; but the second 
stage of recovery, in which capital investment should 
be stimulated by the prosperity of consumption goods 
industries, is a most unconscionable time a-coming. The 
new capital market i.<i a vital organ in the economic body 
that has not responded to the artificial respiration of the 
New Deal—but that, as our own experience shows, is not 
fatal if industry has sufficient confidence to draw upon its 
own resources for capital development. What seems to 
be missing is confidence among business men in the general 
economic future. The uncertainty of business leaders 
about the future of the Roosevelt programme is far more 
fvnent in checking normal business expansion than tech¬ 
nical hindrances like the Securities Act (injurious as it has 
certainly been) or the government regulation of commodity 
fir stock exchanges, 


One of the strongest enemies of business confidence is 
undoubtedly the fear of currency inflation and of further 
manipulation of the exchanges. The United States re¬ 
turned to the gold standard, technically speaking, a year 
ago when she revalued at $35 art ounce; but while she 
suffered along with other countries, from the world 
financial disequilibrium that her action produced, she 
cont jed to avoid the principal advantage of attachment 
t« gold, namely, not merely stability for the time being, 
but an assurance of stability for the future. ^ 
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III. The Gold Bloc and Deflation 

T he revaluation of the dollar at an artificially low 
level caused grave difficulties for the gold-standard 
countries, imposing upon them a fresh bout of deflation. 
Prices in France fell persistently through 1934, in spite of 
the rise recorded by a number of important commodities 
like wheat and rubber. The French Government had 
found it necessary to obtain authority to impose budgetary 
economies by decree, and the Belgian Government, faced 
with the same critical problem of deflation, resorted to the 
same method of tackling it. The two Governments met 
with fatal political difficulties at the same time. Before 
M. de Broqueville resigned, to be succeeded by M. Theunis, 
there were rumours of a change in Belgian financial and 
monetary policy, but the new Government, like that of 
M. Flandin, promptly re-eipressed the determination to 
maintain the gold standard. Questions of financial and 
economic policy, however, have remained in the forefront 
of political and public interest in both countries, largely 
on account of the hardships that have been imposed on tax¬ 
payers, on government functionaries and pensioners, and 
on industry and commerce by the thumbscrew of deflation. 

Italy, thanks to her dictatorial regime, was in a better 
position than either Belgium or France to impose the 
necessities of deflation upon her people, and it was on the 
external rather than the home front that she met with her 
greatest difficulties. On December 9, a fortnight after 
the Rome bank rate had been raised from 3 to 4 per cent., 
decrees were issued requiring Italian residents to transfer 
to the National Exchange Institute all securities and other 
credit balances held abroad. This measure, ominously 
reminiscent of action taken by Germany to defend the 
Reichsmark, was provoked by a steady drain of gold, itself 
the result of international trade difficulties. In the first 
eleven months of 1934, Italy’s adverse trade balance, 
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at 1,185,i8},i6o nearly double its size in the 

corresponding period of 1935. 

External debit balances and a consequent loss of gold 
have not been a uniform experience if the gold bloc 
countries. When, at the beginning of November last, 
the Bank of France reported a smaU loss of gold, this was 
the first downward movement of its reserves for 33 weeks. 
To-day, the gold reserves in Paris amount to no less than 
82 milliard francs, or 98 per cent, of the note circulation. 
Clearly, with these massive reinforcements available to 
throw into the fight, France could pursue, if she chose, a 
reflationary policy involving a rise of costs, without being 
forced immediately to abandon the gold standard. Two 
reasons have so far inhibited such a policy—^fears for the 
gold standard in financially weaker countries of the gold 
bloc, and internal political difficulties, which have been 
themselves entangled in the budgetary problem. It would 
obviously have been dangerous to adopt a policy of cheap 
money and credit expansion when the budget was flagrantly 
unbalanced and the political situation unstable; for the 
results must inevitably have been both a flight of capital 
and internal hoarding of gold. 

The political difficulties, though not overcome, have for 
the moment sunk into the background. The budget, in 
elicit as it still is, is no longer the cynosure of public and 
psHiamcntary interest. M. Doumergue hanged himself, 
poliucally speaking, in his own constitutional braces, and 
hrs successor, by concentrating on the economic problem, 
lus greatly strengthened the position of the Government. 

1 here is something reminiscent of Mr. Roosevelt in M. 
Flandins approach. If the American President, instead 
•’f taking arms manfully, if not always sagely, against the 

IT””" 'T. u”’wU he might- 

‘"'A *“”‘“"8'!'. what measure of 
•Wlaaae would he aod hi. New Deal have worr from a 
weary and expectant people ? 
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M. Ebiuiliii’s Ne«r Deal has not so far been spectacnlair 
ddier in pramise or in performance. At the start, be 
rqNsated moat of the dd fonnalas. The franc waa to be 
hdd frat to gold, bndgetaiy equilibriam was to be attained, 
coats of prodnction were to be lowered; producers wore 
to be persuaded (or forced) to combine so as to “ adapt 
production to consumption.” Though the Marqnet plan 
of public worb, which had been an ornament, but no more, 
of French official policy under preceding Governments, 
was taken from its shelf and dusted approvingly, it looked 
like remaining an ornament neverthdess. But deflation 
must be ended, said M. Flandin. The r6gime of economic 
restraint had failed everywhere. “ We shall gradually 
return to freedom organised and controlled ”—a paradox 
that might well have fallen from President Roosevelt 
himself. The reduction of the rate of interest, continued 
the French Premier, was an essential condition of economic 
recovery. 

This was an entirely new note to be sounded in de¬ 
flationary, quota-ridden France. Two measures have shown 
the programme in action. Under the Wheat Bill published 
on December 5, the existing surplus of wheat was to be 
disposed of, partly by export sales ; future surpluses were 
to be prevented by restriction of production and by the 
fall of prices to an economic level; statutory price-fixing 
was to be abolished. If this scheme goes into effective 
operation, the world will be relieved of French wheat 
dumping, and the French consumer will be spared the 
artificial inflation of the cost of bread. The second measure 
was the substitution of M. Tannery for M. Moret at the 
head of the bank of France, the latter having objected to 
the proposal to discount treasury bills at the central bank. 
Whatever may have been the exact personal and financial 
implications of this move, the markets and the world at 
large instantly accepted it as evidence that the Flandin 
Government was determined to cheapen credit in France, 
partly for its private benefit as a necessitous borrower, 
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and partly as an element in its recovery programme. The 
changes at the Bank were followed, on January 22, by the 
presentation of a Bill to raise the statutory limit on the 
treasury bill issue from 10 milliard francs to 15 milliards. 
A preamble to the Bill explained that its purpose was to 
save the Government from long-term borrowing and thus 
to make long-term money available at lower rates to private 
enterprise. While there was no question of inflation or of 
devaluation of the franc, the abundance of idle funds should 
be made to serve the general programme for fighting the 
crisis, 

'Fhe veering wind of financial policy in France is of 
considerable importance for the rest of the world, not so 
much for what it may actually achieve internally as for the 
evidence that it affords of a tense international situation. 
If other currencies continue to depreciate, the gold bloc 
may be compelled to go on deflating. As things are, 
however, M. Flandin declares in so many words that 
deflation lus gone far enough. The Belgian Government 
said the same thing in disguise when it adopted measures 
(again reminiscent of the Roosevelt programme) for liquidat¬ 
ing frozen credits and cheapening bank loans. Italy said 
it, too, when she preferred the way of Germany—extensive 
public works t)n the one hand and exchange control on the 
other—to the way of orthodox gold-standard technique. 
And if deflation lus gone far enough, some alternative must 
be found, or the forces compelling it must be arrested. 


IV\ Prospects of Stabilisation 

T he picture that we have drawn of the world economic 
situation may be summed up thus. Recovery by 
reflation is now proceeding very slowly, if it has not actually 
halted, both in the United States and in Great Britain. 
At least as far as this country is concerned, there are definite 
limits, which wc may soon meet, to the possibilities of 
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feoQveiy by pvrdy national aaion. Meanwhile, the 
contrary policy of adjustment by deflation, as pursued by 
tbe gold bbc countries, is similarly reaching the limits of 
practicability. Some change must now be made, and is 
in fact being made, in the general tenor of their monetary 
and hnandal policy. One possibility would be the revalua¬ 
tion of their currencies at a lower gold level, but against 
this policy they continue to set their face, and their capacity 
of resistance, through the use of their gold reserves or of 
measures of exchange control, is far from being exhausted. 

Wherever we turn our eyes in the economic world we 
find equal difficulties—not always the same difficulties, 
but all associated with the same pair of world-wide causes, 
lack of confidence and the stagnation of international 
trade. Although the primary producing countries of the 
sterling bloc have moved a long way towards adjustment, 
by the reduction of costs, by monetary expansion and by 
the fall of their currencies, they can plainly never recover 
their former prosperity without a great expansion in the 
markets for their products. Freer trade within the sterling 
bloc might compensate them for many obstacles elsewhere ; 
but even in other sterling countries they are faced with 
formidable barriers erected in the service of economic 
nationalism. Those countries, on the other hand, which 
have defended their economic systems by exchange control, 
transfer suspension and general import quotas have brought 
themselves in the past two years no nearer to their dis¬ 
charge from national bankruptcy and organised poverty. 
There is no hope of such a release save in a general revival 
of world trade in which these countries also share. 

Economic nationalism is everywhere dragging at its 
anchor. But of course the anchor may loosen, and the 
vessel drift still nearer to the rocks. It would be absurd 
to pretend that nationalist policies have come to an end 
of their resources. The gold bloc might resort to exchange 
control, joining most of central and eastern Europe in its 
self-imprisonment for debt. The United States might 
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dmbe the dollar still farther. This ctnmtiy might nme 
its tarifh and cat its quotas. Even if none of these thisp 
wtrt to happen, the next phase might be intensified com¬ 
petition for a dwindling voLame of world trade, following 
upon the devaluation of some or all of the gdd bloc curren¬ 
cies. What is certain, amid all these hTpotheses, is that 
present efforts at recovery by national action, whether 
inflationary- or deflationary, arc nearing the end of their 
term. Chccb and difficultiM are met with everywhere. 
A.nd the broad alternatives for the future are redoubled 


nationalism, modified by group policies, or an attempt at 
reviving world trade. 

World trade will not substantially revive, nor world prices 
fisc, while exchanges remain unstable. Low prices are a 
symptom of bad trade, and the restraints on trade imposed 
during the crisis are riveted in place by exchange instability. 
One great obstacle to stabilisation has been the deflation 
imposed on gold-standard countries by the under-valuation 
of off-gold currencies ; for the off-gold countries, with their 
reflationary ambitions, have feared to attach themselves to a 


group whose avowed and practised policy was deflation. 
In its turn, deflation in the gold bloc has held down world 
prices. The vicious circle is complete. Now, however, the 
tinancul bcU-wcther of the gold bloc says “ trade must be 
freed from restrictions, and business must be stimulated 
by the cheapening of credit.” If indeed the policies of the 
gold bloc, the sterling bloc and the dollar bloc are hence¬ 
forward to have the same general direction, then a great 
barncr to international exchange stability has been removed, 
i here arc indeed other obstacles to be overcome; but surely 
here ,s an opp<,rtunity which we ought at least to examine. 

I he time has plainly not yet come for the establishment 
of a ngid mternational monetary order. We cannot enter 
.nto such hard-and-fast international commitments whUe 
nationa moneury policies remain so uncertain, and while 
national economics arc themselves so unstable. This 
applies, of course, with special force to the United States 
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whsm pOTladpatiiHi in a itabiHsation plan would csaen- 
tiaL NeverCheieas, since cme of the causes of internal 
instabili^ is anceitaint7 about international trade and 
finance, the vicious circle must be broken somewhere, and 
the best way of breaking it seems to be the d* facto stabilisa* 
tion of the principal world currencies. At the least. Great 
Briuin, the United States and France should make a joint 
declaration similar to those made at Ottawa, and again at 
the conclusion of the World Economic Conference, on 
behalf of the British countries—^namely, that every effort 
would be made to maintain exchange rates at their existing 
level, and that with this end in view the Governments and 
central banks would continuously co-operate. For the 
United States, such a course would imply a promise not to 
alter the gold content of the dollar without consultation 
beforehand with other countries, and then only if an 
alteration were forced upon her by the divergence of her 
own price system from that of the world at large. For 
Great Britain it would imply, not a return to convertibility 
of paper money into gold, but the establishment of 
reciprocal relations between the Exchange Equalisation 
Account, the American exchange control fund and the Bank 
of France for the maintenance of the exchange rates in this 
triangle within limits corresponding to hypothetical “ gold- 
points.” 

The question remains whether it would be wise to fix the 
pound at or near its present rates of exchange; for obviously 
it is only on such a basis that negotiations for exchange, 
stability would have much chance of success. Is not the 
dollar still grossly undervalued, so that if we were to fix 
the pound at its present ratio we should be loading ourselves 
wth as great a handicap in competition with the United 
State as burdened ns from 1925 to 1931 ? Has the pound 
yet reached its economic level for a country such as this, 
that is to say, a level at which our balance of payments 
would again provide a surplus for beneficial investment in 
undeveloped countries 7 
• 2 
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The excess oi Great Briuin’s imports over her exports 
was j^*7 millio n higher in 1934 than in the previous year. 
The Kgnihcance of this fact, however, is clouded by vwnt 
of exact knowledge about the invisible items in the balance 
of payments. We probably earned more from shipping and 
financial services in 1934 than in 1933; we certainly 
obtained a greater credit balance from the tourist traffic 
and from investments in such enterprises as rubber, tin and 
gold mining. These credits, however, were offset by a fall 
in the yield from fixed-interest-bearing securities, on 
account of continued or extended defaults, the repay¬ 
ments and redemptions that have been effected even during 
the slump, and conversions to lower rates of interest. 

The only clear conclusion that can be drawn is that our 


international financial position depends quite as much 
upon invisible as upon visible items in the balance. In the 
short run the invisible movements are definitely the more 
powerful. Just as the fall in the pound has not had the full 
effect upon foreign trade that might have been expected, so 
stabilisation might react upon the balance of payments 
in ways not obvious at a first glance. The results in the 
field of shipping, finance and investment would assuredly be 
favourable. The pound, at its present level, may indeed 
be overvalued in a world of warring currencies and unsteady 
exchanges ; but that by no means proves that, at the same 
level, it would be overvalued in a world refurnished with an 
international monetary standard. 


'Fhc gold standard is not, and for this country can never 
be, an end in itself. It is a means to an end, an expedient 
for securing two main objectives of monetary policy- 
confidence and international stability. If the value of those 
objectives IS reckoned to be less than the harm that the gold 
standard may do, by hitching us to countries whose monetary 

d«fl»IiOT n deftnee o{ our rusmes, ihen the gold stendard 
ha. It. he laid by But ,n rhar case some other means must be 
tuiughUn, mirtbiniug („ ,1,. ^ J 



Prospects of Stabilisadon 

three monetary objectives—public confidence, international 
stability and the avoidance of booms and slumps. 

In the period of our present divorce from gold we have 
maintain ed public confidence through sound banldng and 
sound governmental finance; we have achieved a limited 
degree of international stability through the coherence of 
the sterling bloc and the operations of the exchange equalisa¬ 
tion fund ; and we have been able to pursue an expansionist 
monetary policy which has restored much of our internal 
industrial prosperity. Each of these facts, however, has had 
a less favourable aspect. Prudence in public finance has 
prolonged a negative attitude towards programmes of 
capital expansion into a period when a bolder policy is 
called for. The sterling bloc is but one group among others, 
and even within it exchange stability has been the result, 
not of organisation or of plan (save the Ottawa monetary 
resolutions), but of the temporary self-interest of its con¬ 
stituents. The exchange “control” provoked other and 
in a sense rival national controls, with the result that 
instead of confidence a new speculative element has been 
cast into the private exchange markets. As for the freedom 
obtained for internal monetary policy, the limits of national 
reflation have already become apparent. It is bounded by 
individual and corporate reluctance to take advantage of 
cheap money in an unstable world; it is bounded by the 
sluggishness of recovery in international trade, and it is 
bounded by the incapacity of countries still on gold to join 
in world reflation. 

And even though monetary nationalism may serve its 
turn well in a time of depression, is there any hope in it 
for the ironing-out of booms and slumps in the long-term 
future ? Economic disequilibrium, in a world not entirely 
socialised, is an international phenomenon, and it must be 
tackled with international weapons. The devotees of high 
tariffs and self-sufficiency have been neither guaranteed 
against sharing in world depression nor enabled to escape 
the more easily from its toils. 
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The shape of an ideal international monetai^ order is 
not jret clearly defined^ nor can it be until experience has 
gbuigTled its contour. We may be certain only that monetary 
cooperation will fail without freer trade, and that trade will 
not be freed in a r^me of monetary nationalism. Perhaps 
even de faete stabilisation as here defined is too much to 
expect at this moment. But we must make up our minds 
now what is our goal, and adjust our present actions to its 
pursuit. The great measure of recovery that two years 
have brought about in this country must not blind us to the 
fact that the world situation, on which our fortunes ulti¬ 
mately depend, is little improved, and in some respects— 
international debts, for instance—is worse than ever. Defla¬ 
tion and its brother, restriction, stalk like angels of death 
through the weary battlefields of economic nationalism, 
'lltcrc is a lull in the warfare to-day; for the combatants 
are exhausted and their gains are melting. The victories 
that each has won arc seen to be part of the great illusion 
of cc on(»niics, that national wealth can be gained from the 
discomfiture of other countries. Encamped amid the 
unrewarding booty of economic war, we may well exclaim 
with IVrrhus, “ One more such victory and we are lost.” 



ULSTER AND THE IRISH PROBLEM 


Non.—In the last issue of Tnt Round Table a citizen 
of the Irish Free State dealt with the problem of Ireland 
and the Commonwealth ” from a Nationalist standpoint. 

The following rejoinder is bjr an Ulster Protestant, As 
with the preriouB article, the views expressed arc the 
author’s own, and are not in »ny sense to be taken as those 
of The Round Tabu. 

• • • 

I N the confused legend of intertribal iigKts and forays 
that is taken, for lack of anything more reliable, as the 
early history of Ireland, Ulster more often than not stands 
aloof or is in bitter conflict with her neighbours to the 
south; and the most famous of Irish epics tells the story 
of the defence of Ulster against the forces of most of the 
rest of the island. 

Curiously enough the cause of quarrel was the disputed 
possession of a cow. One is tempted to say “plus 9a 
change, plus c’est la meme chose.” We in Ulster are now 
being told that the real reason for the duty on Irish cattle 
and the distress of the Irish farmer is the intransigence of 
the men of Northern Ireland, that the existence of the 
boundary alone prevents the solution of the Irish problem, 
and that the union of Ireland is the one thing wanting to 
usher in an era of peace, prosperity and universal good will. 

We are told that if Natal had been left out, the Union of 
South Africa would have been a failure; but those who 
make this assumption, incapable equally of proof or dis¬ 
proof, conveniently forget that Newfoundland refused 
to come in when the Dominion of Canada was formed, 
and no one would venture to say that the Canadian 
confederation was not a success. 
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I. The Northeeh Outlook 

B efore making up one’s mind on the only possible 
solution of a political problem, it is always worth while 
to consider carefully the factors involved, and in the solu¬ 
tion proposed for the Irish tangle by the writer in the last 
issue of The Round Table* the majority in Northern 
Ireland is a very considerable factor. The Irish Nationalist 
is accustomed to talk as though the Six Counties were an 
Itaha Irrtdfnta, and to quote the fact that one-third of 
the population is Catholic and Nationalist, ardently desiring 
reunion with the Free State, as an argument for the 
disappearance of partition. But the two-thirds majority, 
Protestant and Unionist, has at least an equal claim to be 
considered. It amounts to over 800,000 persons, no 
inconsiderable proportion of the total population of all 
Ireland, and the political character of that majority lends 
It a weight <iut of all proportion to its numbers. For half a 
century it has been absolutely united on one cardinal 
principle-to maintain the union with England-and so 
ong as its leaders are sound on that point no schism will 
shake their authority. At the last general election the 
armors party threatened opposition, at the previous 
election the Icmpcrancc Reform party put up candidates, 
but the farmers withdrew their candidatc.s in favour of the 
.h. Temperance Reformer, barely 
««eJ Ihcr ,lep,„K Two, a, leaa,, „l ,he rkree Indepen- 

Irn oni. ,l,a„ ,l,e Ofcal Unioniam rhemselves, and one 
nf .be .w„ Labour membera waa re.nrned a, a UnionU, 

-p.c.eire,ew:rLit:t:eet:b:a:'r^: 
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The Northern Outlook 

mmnds one of those herds; every suggestion, every 
mmour of possible subordination to a Dublin Parliament 
brings them together for mutual defence and support. 
Since Mr. de Valera began his campaign for the unity of 
Ireland, the Orange Order, the church militant of Unionism, 
has been steadily growing in numbers and in influence. 

Whether one is in sympathy with or disapproves of this 
attitude of the Unionist majority in Northern Ireland, it is 
a political fact which cannot be ignored by any one who 
wishes to explore the possibilities of a settlement of the 
Irish problem by the fusion of North and South. It is 
not a party doctrine which is the creation of the Ulster 
Unionist leaders either past or present. Indeed it is not 
too much to say that not one of those leaders could retain 
a following for a day if he changed his views on the vital 
question of the union. In the early ’8o’s there was in 
Northern Ireland a strong and active band of Liberals, 
bound to Mr. Gladstone, not only by admiration of his 
talents and his policy, but by gratitude for the benefits 
that his Land Acts had conferred on the Irish farmer. 
When he became a convert to Home Rule in ’86, Gladstonian 
Liberalism simply ceased to exist as a political force in 
Ulster, and men whom the political antagonism of Liberal 
and Conservative had kept as enemies for years shook 
hands again and appeared together on the same platform. 

It seems worth while to consider how a sentiment in 
favour of the “ English connection,” so deeply rooted 
that it has become the cardinal rule of faith and the main¬ 
spring of the political thought of the Ulster Protestant, 
should have arisen and should have gained such strength. 
To do that, one must review the history of the Ulster 
colony, not perhaps as documentary evidence might set it 
forth, but as the Ulsterman believes it to be. 

From the coasts of Antrim and of Down on a clear day 
the hills, the islands, even the fields and houses of Scotland 
are plainly visible, and the earliest sagas of Ireland tell 
of close intercourse between Ulster and its nearest neigh- 
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bow overseas. For instance, #n off-shoot from the ebn 
of of the Isles colonised part of Antrim and 

was recognised as an Irish sept. When the wars and 
{wajs that led to the “ Flight of the Earb ” had left much 
of Ulster desolate, and when the confiscations that followed 
had given the Crown nominal possession of a great part of 
the lands, it seemed a stroke of political genius on the part 
of James 1 , himself a Scot, to carry out the Ulster planta¬ 
tion and to replace the dispossessed and in many cases 
no longer existent Irish by settlers, drawn in the main 
from the Lowlands of Scotland. However fortunate the 
result may have been from an economical or from a political 
point of view, the plantation introduced a new and, as it 
seems, an irreconcilable factor into the confused welter 
of Irish politics. Norman settlers had been, and Crom¬ 
wellian settlers were to be later on, absorbed into the mass 
of the Irish people, to become Hiberniores ipsis Hibemis, 
but the Ulster Scot has for three centuries remained apart. 
To that fact many causes have contributed. One of the 
most important is the difference in religion. The Ulster 
settlers came of a breed who held, as indeed did the Irish 
Catholic, tlut religion was something worth fighting for 
and worth dying for. The majority were of a brand of 
Presbyterianism -so stiff-necked that the Commonwealth 
Government, in 1653, seriously considered the project 
of transplanting a considerable number of the most im- 
ponant and influential of their number, to obviate the 
probability of there arising a centre of disaffection towards 
the Cromwellian Government in the North. Little 
wonder tliat the Irish Catholic has found them and their 
descendants not much more palatable or digestible. 

Ihe new settlers had not been long in possession before 
they discovered that in Ireland the unpardonable sin is 
to take possession of evicted land. Whether the land that 
he tilled had lain derelict for generations or whether its 
late owner had been driven to the hills or into the 
Ubter Scot soon realised that he was regarded as a aup- 



I4cnt&»ii Oitflook 

fhaatt «ad ti»t ooi^ time mad opponamty wme asked for 
to^^b^Um. had not l(mg to wait for an assurance 
ai the wdonne that hb unwSlmg hosts accorded him, and 
the barbarities d , when modless warfore was waged 
cm both sides, fixed a jet deeper gulf between the Flanta* 
tton and the native Irish. Cromwell’s campaign of blood 
and terror in Ireland left his name as a hoosdiold curse in 
the South, but barely touched the North. It was far 
different with li^^lliam III. James II had been expelled 
from his kingdom of England, partly for his attempts to 
subvert the constitution, partly because he was created 
with the design first to tolerate Roman Catholicism and 
then to impose it upon the nation as the state religion. 
When he endeavoured to establish himself in Ireland the 
South supported him to a man, and the only obstacle to 
his complete mastery of the island was to be found in the 
Protestant settlers in the North, who feared for their 
property, their lives and their religion. 

Tlie success of the “ Protestant Hero ” at the Boyne and 
after was a success for the North. It was the stubborn 
resistance at the siege of Derry and in the defence of 
Enniskillen that had laid the foundation for his victory, 
and as we always love those whom we feel that we have 
benefited, William became the idol of the Ulster Scot. 
The Orange Order, the most typical of Ulster institutions, 
still celebrates annually the battle of the Boyne, and to show 
the temper both of the men who fought and of the men 
who commemorate it, the toast of William is always coupled 
with the sentiment of “ civil and religious liberty.” 

In the eighteenth century the Ulster Presbyterians were 
oppressed by disabilities as galling, though not as severe, 
as those under which the Irish Roman Catholics suffered ; 
and many of them sought greater freedom and a wider 
scope in the American colonies. Their temper was shown 
in the American Revolution, in which they played an 
important and by no means undistinguished part on the 
side of thrir fellow-c<donist8. It was partly the success 
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of this struggle with England and partly the influence of 
the French Revolution that led to the ill conceived and 
worse managed ’98 rebellion, and isolated bands of Northern 
Protestants shared the fate of the equally isolated groups 
of Catholic insurgents in the South. Tiut it is no spirit 
of mere subservience to Great Britain that dictates the 
present attitude of the Six Counties is shown by the fact 
that men point with pride to the names of United States 
Presidents of Ulster descent, and that many a staunch 
Unionist esteems it no blot on his scutcheon that his 


great-grandfather was “out” in the ’98. When the 
Union came in 1800 it was, perhaps, little more pop ular 
m the North than in the South; but the people were 
weary of the activities of secret societies, quickly sup¬ 
pressed and as soon reborn. They had had enough of 
alarums and excursions, of tumults and armed disturbance, 
and they wanted peace and quiet to get on with the 
ordinary business of life. 'I’hat desire they were most 
likely to gain under the strong hand of Great Britain— 
they hoped for the Pax Britannica. 


Again the North was in close touch with Scotland. 
Now the Scot had offered to the Legislative Union with 
hngland in 1707 a resistance at least as bitter as that which 
Ireland war showing to the Act of Union. But after almost 
a century Scotland was satisfied and content. There 
could be no question that she had reaped material benefit 
frt.m the change, and while the Scot still retained his 
pnde of country and his national spirit, his qualities were 
giving him greater and greater influence in the affairs of 
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dw chief ports of the United Kingdom. Linen mann- 
hMrtore had so expanded that Ulster linen was known the 
world over. The farmer, who had long straggled and 
foag^t agunst unequal land laws, found himself at last 
placed b7 the Acts of a British Parliament in a legal position 
superior to that of his opposite number in England. Post 
bee, prepUf hoe, is often very bad logic, but these material 
ben^ts which had followed the Union were sufficient 
argument to make the bulk of the Ulster Protestants the 
steady opponents of the Home Rule movement from its 
commencement. 

They had other reasons. Apart from the advantages of 
free trade with Great Britain and a free market in a highly 
prosperous community, they prided themselves on the 
British connection. The Empire had grown during the 
century in extent and power and prestige. Sons of Ulster 
who found the province too small a field had taken their 
part in that advance. There had been no barrier to their 
entry into the civil services, the navy, the army, or diplo¬ 
macy, and Ulstermen had commanded the forces and 
ruled the provinces of the Empire, had been entrusted with 
great administrations and had represented the Sovereign 
at foreign courts. At Westminster Uktermen had held 
office and had sat on the woolsack. Careers such as these 
fed the pride of race. They might well become difficult 
or impossible to achieve if the common citizenship were 
abandoned. But the Ulster Protestant had a further 
objection to Home Rule. He was not merely divided 
from the Southern Irishman by religion and—as he was 
from time to time reminded—^by racial origin, but he had 
established an industrial community. In a Dublin Parlia¬ 
ment not only would he be in a minority—and a minority 
which would, he feared, be regarded as alien—but he would 
be in the position of an industrial community fighting 
for its life, or at least its goods, against overwhelming 
numbers whose interests were in the main agricultural. 
He felt that he was the cow to be milked, if not killed and 
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etten. He had so great admiratioa lot the govenunest 
<rflrehiiidiisdertheUnk»,and Dnblin Cattle had new 
gone out of ita way to help him, hot he knew that ao long 
at he remained a dtizen of the United Kingdom hit 
factories and shipyards would be no more interfcrod with 
and would bear no hearier imposts than those df his ad* 
leagues or his rivals across the water, and that he conld 
trust the British Government to see to a fair field and no 
favour. 

11. A NwGHBoua’s View of the Free State 

F or this summary of the historical background of the 
Six Counties’ position the present writer makes ndther 
apology nor defence. He is aware, at least as well as his 
readers, that the presentation of history is possibly far 
from accurate, and that many of the sentiments and preju* 
dices expressed may be Unfounded. But this conception 
of history and these sentiments and prejudices are an 
integral part of the problem, if there be a problem. It is 
this background which was the cause of Ulster’s opposition 
to Home Rule, the cause, when Home Rule became inevi¬ 
table, of the partition and of the setting up of the Northern 
Ireland Government, and which is the reason why no 
rapprochement has ever taken place between that Govern¬ 
ment and the Irish Free State. The course of events in 
the Free State has done nothing to bring a rapprochement 
within the sphere of practical politics. The summary has 
endeavoured to show that Northern Ireland has at any rate 
no quarrel with Great Britain, indeed that it welcomes the 
” English connection.” The combatants in the world war 
already begin to forget their mutual injuries and to acknow¬ 
ledge friendly sentiments towards their late enemies. The 
Iriah Free State, which, since it gained its aim, we must 
presumably look upon as the victor in the Irish civil war, 
far from any sign of letting bygones be bygones, seems 
to grow in snimus, ss its tresty of peace grows older. 
as6 



A View of die Fxee State 

Nanlneii Iniaad ms oiensd any uf^nanls tliat wouMi 
aatafy her wbm Home Role was bang discossod. She 
rohnoL The first change of premienhip in the Irish Free 
Slate wiped ont all the safeguards inserted into the Treaty, 
and Noidiiam Ireland silently congratulates hnself that s^ 
was not so foolish as to tmst to safeguards. She cannot 
he^ drawing a contrast with British policy. Since her 
Goirernment was established it has had relations with 
Coalition, Conservative, Labonr and National Governments 
at Westmixistet. There has never been any attempt to 
upset the relations or evade the obligations entered into 
by a predecessor except by mutual consent. 

If the Northern Protestant has an active dislike towards the 
Free State’s political policy, he still more disapproves of its 
economic policy. Ireland is a small country, cut off from 
the Continent by Great Britain and by two seas. She has 
few great natural advantages. The rich grass of Meath 
and Kildare has, it is true, no equal in the world for the 
breeding and the fattening of cattle and horses, but most 
of her tillable land is of no more than medium quality at 
the best, and much of her area is only fit for the grazing of 
sheep. Her mineral wealth is small and the cost of winning 
it makes its working unprofitable. Coal is virtually non¬ 
existent, and she has no falls like those of Scandinavia or 
Northern Italy to provide cheap electricity as a substitute. 
These difficult facts imply that if a standard of living above 
that of mere subsistence is to be the portion of the Irish¬ 
man he must depend for most of his comforts and even 
for some of his necessaries on imports. The North 
endeavours to meet this situation by exporting her manu¬ 
factures and her farm produce in order to pay for what she 
gets in return. The policy of the Free State is to hinder 
imports by heavy duties, or if that is ineffectual by prohi¬ 
bition, and to foster the home production of comm^ties 
which could be more cheaply and more efficiently produced 
elsewhere. The North desires a free market, the South 
aims at a closed commune. This economic ideal, while it 
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it die {avoorite of poet-trar politicians in many Sutes, is 
hetrdly condemned by practically every economist and by 
not a few statesmen as the cause of most of the econonuc 
tronbles from which the world is suffering. The divergence 
of policy between North and South is no new thing. At 
the Dublin Convention which preceded the final break 
between North and South and the establishment of the Six 
County government, it was an open secret that one of the 
main factors in preventing agreement was the insistence of 
Southern Ireland on complete fiscal autonomy. The 
industrial North preferred a Zellverein with Great Britain, 
the agricultural South demanded the security of tariff 
walls. 

Can it be wondered at that Northern Ireland and the 
Free State have failed to find common ground ? Both 
have in view the prosperity of their country, but the one 
is politically unionist, the other as ardently separatist; 
economically the North cultivates the closest relations with 
her nearest neighbour and best customer, while the South 
prefers isolation as far as practicable. How can two walk 
together except they be agreed, while both sides are set 
on their own way, and neither is easily turned aside J 


HI. Dominiok Status kor the North ? 

T HOSK who believe that the problem of Irish relations 
with the British Commonwealth would at once be 
solved if the unity of Ireland were achieved-and that 
seems a forlorn hope-have suggested ways in which this 
cotisummatum might be reached. It is now more or less 
agreed that force is not at this time of day a possible 
mi«^" h ''"i * conquered territory, was per- 

1 N ^ probation to decide its own 

fate, Northern Ireland after 15 years of self-govermnem 
m confidently claim the same right. And if^o-morrow 
there were a plebiscite ordered of Northern Ireland, can 



Domliiion Status for the North ? 

aajnme d«>abt that there would be a two-thirds majonty, 
if HOC more, in favour <rf the status qmf It has been sug- 
gested that Northern Irdand should be forced to accept 
Dooumon sutus, or in the alternative to give up her 
present government and to become again a part of the 
United Kingdom, ruled from Westminster. 

Let us take the latter alternative first. To begin with, 
Northern Ireland is already under the rule of Westminster 
in two very important respects, financial and commercial. 
Her principal taxes and her fiscal rdations with other 
countries are determined by the British House of Commons. 
But she has the highly valued privilege that she is repre¬ 
sented in that House, and that her representatives have 
their seat in the councils of Empire and can voice the 
opinions and the convictions of the province. Her self- 
government is a government of local affairs, but she has 
found that to be of great advantage, in that local con¬ 
ditions can be appraised and local needs met more easily, 
more quickly and more cheaply than would be possible 
under central control. The British House of Commons, on 
the other hand, can with difficulty find the time adequately 
to deliberate momentous decisions on matters affecting 
not merely Great Britain but the Empire and the world in 
general. Is it likely to resume the responsibility for the 
local administration of a small section of Ireland, a respon¬ 
sibility of which it gladly divested itself fifteen years ago ? 

Consider the other alternative, that Northern Ireland 
should be forced to accept Dominion status, with full 
fiscal and financial control and responsibility. To begin 
with, it is hard to see how this measure is to simplify the 
problem. The complete divergence of sentiment and 
policy between Northern and Southern Ireland is not likely 
to disappear if the North were placed in a position of greater 
independence and responsibility. There remains the only 
other possible argument, that Northern Ireland, left to 
sink or to swim, would soon be in such straits that she must 
clutch for support at her nearest neighbour. 
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Ulster and the Irish 

It nwild not he poMible for the Inah Freefltiiigg^- 
any tame »cT«re economic presaare on a NortherH’i|claiia 
with Dominion «tatn» than that which the Tarious mensnies 
adopted to iw>late Southern Ireland have alrwdy canaed. 
It it impoaaible further to injure a trade which has been 
already killed. 

What, then, remains f The argument that Northern 
Irdand is so heavily subsidised by Great Britain that were 
that subsidy withdrawn she must fall by the weight of her 
social services. To test the validity of this statement, we 
must consider at some length the finances of Northern 
Ireland. Under the 19*0 Act, with the exception of the 
already existing Terminable Land Annuities of the province, 
the proportionate share of certain Irish funds, and the 
produce of some inconsiderable taxes such as entertainment 
tax and of the local stamp duties, the entire revenue of 
Northern Ireland is controlled and collected by the 
Imperial Parliament. This arrangement was welcomed by 
the North. It ensured the maintenance of the Union 
with Great Britain and, as a consequence, the right to send 
representatives to Westminster; an absolutely open market 
in England and Scotland, without restrictions or irksome 
formalities; and a right to share in the benefits of any 
trade treaties made with fordgn countries by the Imperial 
Government. On the other hand, it imposed upon the 
inhabitants of a relatively poor country the duty of paying 
taxes, customs and excise at the same rate as is paid by the 
citiicns of the relatively rich country of Great Britain. 

The first scheme of financial relations provided that out 
of the net revenue collected from Northern Ireland, less 
the cost of collection, provision should be made for a fi-rH 
Imperial Grntribution, to be a proportionate share of the 
cost of Imperial services, including the service of war 
debt; and that the balance should provide for the services 
transferred to the newly constituted government, any 
surplus left being made available for relief of Northern 
Ireland taxation. As the original Imperial Contribution 
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«Hi find Oft tlft! bwb of tke rofennes collected dmiog the 
boom jean at the dose of the war, and aa the slump in ship- 
boilding and in dM linen iadnstijr practically coincided 
with the establishment of the Northern gorernnumt, it 
was realised on both sides that this arrangement was ijnite 
i]iq>racticabie, and the Colwyn Commission was set up to 
devise a more equitable scheme. It evolved a rather com* 
jdicated formola wluch in practice works out somewhat as 
follows. Oat of the revennes collected in Northern 
Ireland, the British Exchequer returns a sum sufficient to 
cover the cost of the services administered in Northern 
Ireland, those services, mutatis mutandu, being the equivalent 
of similar national services provided for the citizens of 
Great Britain. It is the right of the Treasury in White* 
hall—and no one who knows the Treasury will doubt that 
it exercises the right—to query any claim for reimbursement 
which seems to overstep this principle. It is therefore 
technically quite true to say that the social services of 
Northern Ireland are paid for by Great Britain, but the 
money to pay for them is collected in Northern 
Ireland. 

In respect of one service help from across the water must 
be admitted. Unemployment benefit is a transferred 
service, and proved at first very costly owing to the trade 
depression in the area. It is a maxim in insurance that the 
wider the clientele, the sounder the risk, and Northern 
Ireland was fortunate in convincing the Ministry of Labour 
and the Board of Exchequer at Westminster that Northern 
Ireland was too small an area and that the schemes for 
Great Britain and for Northern Ireland should be amal¬ 
gamated. Each country was to retain administration, the 
scales of contribution and of benefit were to be identical, 
but the country with the higher percentage of unemploy¬ 
ment was to receive an “ equalisation payment ” from that 
less hardly hit. Since the agreement in 1925, Northern 
Irdand has received in “equahsation payments” £,'^,$00,000, 
bat for the past two years there has been such a diminution 
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in the nomberB of unemployed in the province that no 
Rioiues have changed handa. 

Th«re i*, however, another side to the picture. The 
Cdwyn G>inmission, after providing for meeting the cost 
of Northern Ireland services, practically earmarked the 
surplus as the Imperial Contribution of the province. 
Since 1920 the total of that contribution has amounted to 
almost £tS,ooo,ooo. It was at first a considerable annual 
sum, but it has steadily fallen since. This was due in part 
to the increased cost of the obligations undertaken by the 
Northern Government from time to time, as the scope of 
soaal services has widened pari passu with those in Great 
Britain. The expenditure of Northern Ireland rose from 
nine millions in 1922-3, when she paid an Imperial Con¬ 
tribution of six millions, to just over ten millions in 1932-3, 
when the contribution had dwindled to £ 7 $,ooo. The 
main cause of tlic fall, however, has been shrinkage in the 
total revenues of the province. This is the result of a 
number of forces. Shipbuilding has for years been in a 
state of suspended animation and is only now commencing 
to show signs of revival. 1 he linen trade since the war has 
Ixen passing through very trying times. The reduction in 
the consumption of whiskey alone has diminished the 
yield of excise in Northern Ireland by about a million and 
a half per annum. 

Reduction m the yield of Imperial taxation is of course at 
«>ncc reflected in a diminished revenue in Northern Ireland 


Against the Imperial Contribution already paid must be 
set ccrtaii, sums. Th, hnd annuities payable under land 
purchase schemes carried through prior to 1920 were 
bnded over by the ,920 Act to the Northern IrelanLovern- 
ment as a source of revenue free from the overriding 
control of the Br t sh Trcasun'-Dort..r cenamg 

sav for th. n. c ™o®ey, one might 

■““““f ■ ’■p”»■ 
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miBions. Inddentalljr, the same annuities, amounting in 
that case to a much larger sum, were offered to Southern 
Irdand under the same Act, an offer v^ch was, with the 
Act, refused. Grants-in-aid were made for the cost of 
special police and of compensation for malicious injury 
during the troubles that immediately followed the estab¬ 
lishment of the Northern government; and mention has 
already been made of the “ equalisation payments ” nndei 
the reinsurance scheme entered into in 19x5 vrith the Britisli 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, The total of the sums 
received under these heads comes to between twelve and 
thirteen million pounds. Even after these deductions are 
made, however, it will be seen that Northern Ireland has 
been able, not only to pay her way, but to make a material, 
if modest, contribution to the national exchequer. 

It has been suggested that the social services of the 
province are paid for, or at least assisted, by loans from the 
British Treasury. For this suggestion there is absolutely 
no foundation, no such loans having ever been made. Ulster 
Loans have been issued, and arc held in part no doubt by 
British investors, but they have not even the Treasury 
guarantee, A glance at a Stock Exchange list will show 
that the credit of Northern Ireland compares not unfavour¬ 
ably even with that of Great Britain. Her total loan issue 
amounts to less than £6,000,000, and has been used to 
finance Trade Facilities Acts and to make advances to local 
bodies. 

From what has been said it will be seen that Northern 
Ireland, given a reasonable recovery in trade, would have a 
fair prospect of maintaining herself if granted Dominion 
status. Indeed, one hears every now and then debates on 
the question, with strong arguments advanced in favour of 
the change. But the mass of the people and their leaders 
want no alteration. To begin with, they prize the Union. 
The Northern Irishman is at present a citizen of the United 
Kingdom, and has as his right whatever privileges and 
opportunities that citizenship confers. Dominion status 
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would do my whk tlut. CommercMlty the area would 
prohafaiy he fittle affected, as undcrabtedty the first act 
of the new Dominion would be to offer and to ask far a 
ZtOpertin with Great Briuin. But there would be a 


fnmtier, and where there is no frontier as at present there 
can be no vexatious delays or formalities. Lastly, the 
Northern Irishman has a near neighbour possessing 
Dominion status, and he is not greatly impressed by its 
advantages, either poKtical or commercial. 

Would Great Britain be willing to impose such a change 
on Northern Ireland ? That of course is a question whi^ 
an Ulsterman cannot answer. But one might surmise that 
in the absence of any demand, and in the face of opposition 
even from the country most concerned, a British Cabinet 
would hesitate to impose a new form of government upon 
it so soon. There appears to be no evidence that the 


present form of government by devolution has proved 
unworkable. It has been able to maintain law and order, 
and »o far as in it lay to foster development in trade, in 
industry and in agriculture. Its relations with Great 
Britain have been uniformly friendly, and it has been 
possible for each authority to exercise its functions in its 
^ sphere without cUshing. Nor has the experiment 
been a particularly costly one. 

rherc remains the argument of political expediency. 
1 he impoaition of Dominion status on Northern Ireland, 
we arc told, vi-ould go a long way towards settUng the Irish 
quuaiioa. But would it > Would the sentiments and the 
c^vicuons of the majority undergo a sea-change if Northern 
n ^'^‘^denly con- 

WouW r » separatist Nationalism ? 

«A^r- i connection 

^ And if it did, with which of 
^uW Of superlative republicans, 

'^uld u make common cause I If none of thic radical 
change occurred, how would a yet more indepcadew 
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is i 3 te aordi Iidp on the unitp of Ireland ? In the 
past centur manr remedies have been tried for the Irish 
proUm. Catholic emancipation^ land law reform, land 
pnrchase, devbtntion, the granting of Dominion status, 
eadi of these measures was to bring peace and contentment 
to Irdand and to forge a bond of friendship between her 
and Great Britain. Well, the result is there for all to see. 
Is Tct another panacea to be tried at the expense of Nordiern 
Ireland, or would it not be better to leave the patient for a 
time to the vis medieatrix nature 1 

Northern Ireland. 

February 7, 1935. 
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THE GOTANI SHOW 


G OTANI is in the Coast Province of Kenya, in what is 
called the Kilifi district, in the Giriama countiy. It 
lies some thirty miles inland from Mombasa and some nine 
miles north from Marialani, a station on the railway line, 
where a few petty Indian shopkeepers eke out a precarious 
and insanitary existence trading cotton goods for com— 
when there is a harvest—and when the seasons fail bartering 
pfMir torn for prK)rcr Giriama cattle. 

Northward there is some forest of fine timber trees. 


South-easterly, towards the Indian Ocean, lies that coastal 
hell of rich, well-favoured land which in the days of slavery 
was nntc tlic granary of Arabia, but now, returned to bush, 
breeds only “ fly.'’ Inland for two hundred miles stretches 
the 1 aru Desert. Gotani is on the edge of desiccation. 
In the dry weather, the winter of these parts, it is a grev 
hot land, bespattered with grey thorn trees, traversed by 
greyer paths ,dong which cattle and goats and Giriama 
wander seeking f(H)d and water, and some bv some miracle 
surviving. 


1 hrough the iiot grey haze comes the tinkle of the bells 
and the patter of a hundred hooves, a dust cloud hides the 
herd, the sounds dwindle, the dust slowly drifts away and 
the thorn scrub shimmers again in the heat—till night falls 
and there is some small relief from heat if not from thirst, 
and the acada wake and whistle through the hours of 
(^rkness till the grey dawn heralds another grey day, and 

Nyib 

And slowly the goats and the cattle die, and the herd 
turns toward.s Mariakani to barter poor cattle for stUl 

• The thorn hnth d««rt country inland from the coast 
Zbb 
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poorer com, or the folk, less fearful for themselves than for 
thdr flocks, lie prostrate on the railway line—and the mail 
is late in Mombasa by the time it takes a Midland driver to 
persuade them that his living also is precarious and that his 
engine has no water to spare. 

But let the rains break, and almost in a day the grass 
springs short and green and the thorn trees burst into leaf 
—small crisp leaves, yellowish green like the green of 
larches in springtime—and the land looks richer and 
pleasanter than any you have known, and the Giriama 
forget, as they have always forgotten, the grey hot days. 
You may oflPer them new lands and they will laugh and point 
at the green pastures, and you have no answer that will 
move them. And year after year they and their women and 
their children and their flocks will suffer untold hardship, 
and for the springs, and for the one fat year which breaks 
the groups of seven, stay on in their barren land, and laugh 
and, while heaven wonders, grow fat against the forth¬ 
coming famine. 

For they are of a stoutish habit and belie the pastoral 
tradition. 

The men, or those you meet—the survival of the fittest 
it must be—are handsome folk; brown, almost copper 
coloured, clean skinned and muscular. Usually they are 
naked to the waist, from which a long close-folded cloth 
hangs to the ankles—the “ sarong ” of the East. Over their 
shoulders, or wrapped turban-wise around their heads, is 
another cloth, which as night falls serves as a body garment. 
The favourite colour now is a pale blue-grey. Sometimes 
a fez is worn. French grey and clean copper skins, slow 
movement and a fine quiet smiling courtesy—such are the 
menfolk of the Giriama, or such they seem. The grey 
square-bearded elders, veritable Abrahams. 

The women show a queer contrast. You would expect 
the “ yashmak,” or at the least some long draperies of sorts, 
for there is no small touch of Islam on the tribe, though 
Islam never held them; but instead you find matronly 
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bdBet dancm. Matror^^, for their bcarii^ and. tthttf 
figtjwy areno ktt; ballet danglers, for their fashions aro fU^ 
mote. Great ctab of fine wrou^t copper round dt^ 
necks—the brooch chains of our grandmothers—yard upon 
yard of it, and then a kind of ballet skirt, a cross between 
the kilt of Scotland and the mnltilold petticoats of HoQaad, 
but short cot and close pleated, and, like the chains, yard 
npon yard of it; and then stout thighs and calves, always 
gdng somewhere, carrying the stout body and the upright 
wodly head on which is balanced ever a calabash with 
water or a basket filled with grain. Grain to the market, 
water to the hut; water or grain, backwards and forwards 
through mile after mile of grey bush—for market and water 
and hut are ever miles asunder, and often there is no grain 
10 take to market, and oftener no water to take to the hut. 
No single drop of water for grey mile after grey mile. And 
ever the kilts swing and the stout thighs step out. 

We ace them only in the spring, when the rains have 
fallen and the water holes arc full, troops of women and 
young kilted girls all calabash-laden, stepping out up the 
slopes, carrying grain to the market or water to the huts— 
stout and well-nourished folk if somewhat short of stature. 
But of the winter, when the pools have failed and the grey 
heat holds the land, we know but little. The stout-thighed 
matrons may survive again, but of the small kilted gnomes 
the loll must be a large one—m our hot winter many elves 
must surely die. 


Their villages—from the train you think them haystacks— 
are no more than basket-work, hay on basket-work deftly * 
if easily woven and equally easily left. They represent 
rwurrent not capital expenditure, but the land that was 
their capital is slowly drying up. 

Such «tc Ac Giri.m», or ihrae you Kc, But buci in thn 
nlUgo, buck lu the iMtucsso o( Ac NHku, are the halt 
^ A. l™. and A. bhnd, the poo, unnoutialutd fcS- 
elephant—whom „o one ever aeea, 
noom uve Ae doctor,or perchance the mit,iona,y,„ho k 



Atae dqns tr^ «ber« of old timet giett oameB aeldom 
.vmteunedL What of them ? 

At the Show I ipeth of there was an Ngoma* hand, fierce, 
virile, mnacolar, and xtoisf to the last d^re^ active and 
nntscabr and aecnrate, toming and dancing and twisting, 
fal^bg ever <m the bdtolad foot, dropping d^}r to the tosor 
tom beat and keeping with an absolute perfection to the 
ever-changing time; no English suge o>ttld better it. 
And the leader of these braves ? A small misshapen knave 
in tattled khald, with useless flail-like spindle which 
shook and fell from side to side as, upturned on his hands 
and arms, on which alone he walked, with back-bent head 
and twisted neck he moved deftly among the dust of the 
dancers. With no uncertain voice he held them, as up¬ 
turned on his chest and arms he moved and tumbled 
through his pagan band, directing his drums, calling his 
chorus. And ever his usdess legs flapped flail-like and his 
tongue protruded and his eyes roUed—and the survivor 
of an ei^emic hdd the ring. 

But back in the villages, back in the bush, how many dree 
their weird unblessed—or uncursed—with devilish intelli¬ 
gence ? Few see a sick lutive save the doctor, but there 
are doctors now and we know that the Giriama are not 
what they seem. The dancers are the few and young, the 
old men hardly middle-aged, the matrons little more than 
girls, and the old women—^who knows what the old women 
are save that they are a power in the land f But in Giriama 
no one is really middle-aged—^you are young, or you are 
old, or you are dead, and that is the end of it. Or is it ? 
From the great graveyards of the people on the ridges 
loddng seaward do you not yet hold sway ? For famine 
agd pestilence or plenty, for war or peace, for progress or 
reaction 7 You have in the past, and well you know it, 
you old dead people of the Nyika who visit time and again 
the sms of the fathers on the sons. But will you again 1 
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In Gotani tm the edge ol deaccation there has been held 
a show! Bot it began a long time ago: Krapf, I thixik, 
began it, this second chapter that I speak of, and though he 
seemed to fail, as the ruins at Rabai might try to tell, his 
spirit still lives on. And then the Sircar, waxing and 
waning through small wars and great till at last to-day we 
held a show and Mwinyi, almost one of themselves, squared 
the never ending circle and lit a fire which in his time at 
least should not go out. 

Mwinyi is the real hero of this story. Mwinyi, the pagan 
who fought the witch doctors. He was an Askari Kanga 
when I first I new him, a kind of tribal policeman or chiefs 
messenger, on the staff of the District Officer. He had 
been sent with the doctor to look after the porters, to inter¬ 
pret, to arrange for the people to come in to the doctor’s 
camp, and to deal with the hundred and one occasions where 
medicine, and native administration meet. But Mwinyi 
found another job as well; for he was the first convert to 
new ways and methods and thereafter never faltered, and 
when the time came, and all the power of witchcraft was 
against us, fought. 

That was two years ago in the Digo district south of 
the railway line, where Digo and Wa Daruma drifted 
lethargically through the years, sick and dying, gnawed 
and bled by the worms which in Africa have you and hold 
you almost as soon as you are born, and slowly hurry you 
on to their fellows who deal with the dead. 

In Digo we had thought to deal with the worms by 
doctoring and by digging. Doctoring the folk, and digging 
pits for the worms. But the drugs were in some 
dangerous, and the digging difficult. There were fifty 
thousand folk to doctor and ten thousand pits to dig; 
and some folk died, for the drugs, as I say, were dangerous. 
And the witch doctors, jealous for their practice, laughed 
and cried, “ We said as much.” And Mwinyi and his 
doctor dug and physicked and fought and won. And 
to-day the Digo dig and plough, and on occasion laugh at 
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VttuJkcraft, and Mwinyi has preached pits and ploughs to 
tlie people at Gotani over the railwax line. 

Gotani the d*f before yesterdax was only a crossroads, 
or hardfy that, but yesterday they bored, and to-day a 
windmill feeds water to the Giriama flocks and fields, so at 
Gotani we could hold a show. It was an “African” show, 
so the posters ran, not just an agricultural show or a 
health show or anything restricted or parochial, but an 
African show—that and nothing less. That was the 
District Commissioner’s notion and from that all 
followed. 

We were all there. Administrators and doctors and 
vets., missionaries and agricultural officers, and the engi¬ 
neer ; even the press was represented, for there is a road 
from Mombasa now and a car can travel of a morning 
the miles that took Krapf’s porters days or weeks; and 
thousands of Wa Giriama. 

The road was the first exhibit, the windmill the second, 
a good road and good water where before there were 
neither, and the Giriama are thinking over both. Water 
for the cattle, lorries to market ? How many more roads 
and windmills are required ? The engineer’s exhibits 
were the basis of it all. 

Then there was a long grass shed or shelter labelled 
for some queer reason “ Health,” where on dark blue 
cloth-covered tables and showing white against that back¬ 
ground stood bottles upon bottles of worms! The diseases 
of the Giriama! Four kinds of worms there were, long 
tape worms and short hookworms, flat worms and round 
worms, and of each kind a native dresser discoursed loudly 
and eloquently and intimately as only an African can talk 
of the things that matter. There was no escape. Matron, 
or warrior, or elder, or babe in arras, you had to listen. 

Come and see my hookworms. 

Learn about the hookworm; 

They are small but they are fierce, 

And they suck your blo^ till you die. 
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YoaVe got hoakwariB*. 

Yon got iMMkworni* t 

Bat jrm bm got hodcwonnt; 

IcanMehinTonrejw. 

Y«w**c got hootwprnu in your belly 
Sndktag your blood. 

Come ind tee my upc worm*. 

Great long tape worm#. 

r#«’w got tape worm# eating yonr food. 

Yon haren’t got upe worm# 1 
But yon biiv* got tape worms, 

Three or four tape worm*; 

We’ve all got tajw worm# now and then. 

Here*# medicine for hoolcworms, and round worlhs, and 
tape worm#, 

Strong fierce medidne for hookworm#, 

And it kill* the little hookworm#, 

Ye#, it kill* the little hodnrorms; 

For we've had it, #o we know. 


And SO on for long hour after long hour till the dressers 
were hoarse, and the Giriama were thinking it over, and 
aome, I think, were convinced. 

Tlien Mwinyi wrighed in on prevention :— 

Come and see my clean rb»c pits,* 

Fine deep choo put#. 

Sheltered and dark. 

So you dig a choo pit. 

Three feet by two feet. 

Three arm »pani deep. 

So you close the rhoo pit. 

Concrete top# for choo pits. 

Come and see my choo pit#, 

Wgo choo pit#, 

Choo pit# for worm#. 

Who fouls the bush f TTie Hyena. 

Who foul# the villages f 
Not now the Wa Digo. 

®riama, Giriama, arc you nyamaf or men t 
Giriatua, Giriama, choo pit# for worms. 

*Ap(tlatfiM. O-oaiaom. tWOdbeasta. 
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Aa4 thm ^ maavre pt, not a veiy Luge one and not 
modi Buonit^ b«t it its purpose; for here also ms a 
salesioan. 


Come and ace mj manure pit, 

Mjr ^aded manure pt; 

^ feet bjr ux feet. 

And as long as you like. 

Ttu call it dirt ? 

Yea, it’s dirt in the yillagea 

But it’s food for the fields, and riches then. 

Come and see my manure pit. 

Dig you manure pits. 

Clean up your villages, live like men. 

A shad^ manure pit ? 

Yes, a jbaded manure pit: 

fFbtre u the mod when the fire's burnt out f 

Then Salim on domestic hygiene. “ Come and see wy 
house.” It was not much of a house. The doctor and 
Salim and Mwinyi had bnilt it in the two days preceding 
the Show, and in the night the rain had dealt heavily with 
the freshly mudded walls; but it was a better house than 
any the Giriama have, for at least it had upright walls 
and windows of sorts, and a door through which there 
was no need to crawl; and in the corner there was a bag. 
of coral lime. It was really a poor affair; but it was sym¬ 
bolical, and it served for Salim; and as you listened his 
mud walls turned to marble and he paced a palace. 

Come and sec my house, 

With its doors and its windows; 

Windows for light, and doors for men. 

Who crawls into houses ? 

Rats crawl into houses. 

Who likes dark houses f 
Don’t rats like dark houses ? 

Three shillings for windows. 

And nine for the door. 

You haven’t three shillings f 
llien dig a manure pit; 

Dig a manure jnt. 

There’s riches there. 
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Tbea pat on wiutnrath; 

Yoa COR »ee bug* on whitewash- 
Yob can’t afotd whitewash ? 

Then dtade-diy your hides, 

There are shiSiogt there. 

And par mfe outside, 

No allude on oar whitewash. 

And beds ior the children, 

And tables and chairs. 

You uy you couldn’t more them, 

And you’d Iok them if you left them ; 

Look out of the window, 

'fhe windmill’s there! 

Salim lud not forgotten the engineer—Salim, rraft-sman 
and farmer. 

And outflidc the hou.se Katanja, who had listened all 
the while, gathered together the doubters. “ You said 
you had no money ? Over there they will teach you to 
shade-dry your hides ! Over there to make clean ghee! 
Clean ghee fetches much money in Mombasa. Over 
there how to select your seed! Over there to cure your 
cattle! Over there to plough! Giriama, what are your 
cattle for f Your women work while your cattle rot. 
Giriama, Giriama, go and learn to plough!” And “over 
there," all round the show-ground, African agricultural 
and veterinary lads did these things. 

Come and see my priic maize cobs. 

CbooK seed from good maize cobs. 

And you’ll have good maize robs, 

And maize cobs to spare. 

You want friz£ maize cobs ? 

'I’hen dig a manure pit, 

Ih'g a manure pit and grow prize maize cobs. 

Prize maize cobs mean windows and tables and chairs. 

Further over Hassan ploughed. Ploughed with Giriama 
oien only ten days trained where never an oi had worked 
before. And the Giriama 1 <x>ked and wondered and pon¬ 
dered, and towards evening on the second day some of 
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dma retnraed and the r^resentative of a great Nairobi 
firm add six Canadian ploughs. 

And then the forestry f<dk. Two old Swahili ex-Askari, 
toothless but intolerant stilly with crumpled Punch-like 
faces, stood clad in the green jumpers and black fezes of 
their corps, the forest guards of the conservator, silent, 
by some fine timber. The Giriama gave them a vwde berth 
and the forestry exhibit was neglected. Who knew what 
they might not be there for ? 

Wc never borrow trees. 

But perhaps our brother has done so. 

Last month or a year ago. 

And forest guards—better be careful. 

So thought each Giriama, maybe more or less rightly. 

But the old guards had caught the infection. Slowly 
they moved two great baulks of timber forward from their 
stall, spoiling its careful symmetry. Swiftly they raided 
the neighbouring produce stall of the prize casava root— 
a root almost elephantine in its proportions—and fixed it 
upright between their baulks of timber. No Giriama 
could resist it: never before had such a root been seen, 
and casava is the diet of the people. The Askari slipped, 
behind the timber. Slowly a crowd collected, carefully, 
watchfully. Slowly the old men emerged. Softly and 
slowly they spoke. 

Come and see our fine timber, 

Timber for windows and doors, 

Timber for chairs and tables. 

Six planks you could cut from this bole, 

Seven from that one. 

Sec our fine timber. 

Then waxing eloquent as the crowd’s interest grew— 

Giriaua, Giriama, 

This is nal timber ! 

No packing case trash we show you, 

No sticks for shenzi* doors. 


Uncouth, andrilised, barbarian. 
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Our wwpd wffl I«*t foo * lifetime. 

Bi^ yen ota tree* *ad them. 

The Swahgi cm teach yoa. 

Know yoQ the doon ol Mombu* ! 

Oar frandfathen carved them. 

Carve ytra door* for your children. 

Bay oar fine timber. 

And righteoiuly indignant and with the rasp of the 
parade ground of thor youth once again in thw voices 
as the nnivertal plea of poverty was pled— 

Allah ! You haven’t the thilling*! 

See our caaava then, 

Oar giant caaava. 

Grow you caaava like oura. 

Work in your jhanhas* 

Dig deep and deep and deep, and ever deeper. 

Sweat like ten women. 

And dig a manure pit. 

Almoit the word “ Dismiss” ended their discourse, but it 
would not have mattered. The forestry had “ got across.” 

Lastly the mission. From Kaloleni in the forest they 
had come and under a long low shelter at Gotani had set 
out some work of no small merit. There was a gate-legged 
table, finely turned, and some long lounge chairs well 
upholstered, and an occasional table or two, and some tea- 
trays, all good cabinet work and a credit to the lads who 
had made them and to the teacher who had taught; but 
they would have been out of place in the poor shack where 
Salim was so seriously preaching doors and windows and 
tables and chairs to half-naked Giriama. 

Further along the shelter the mission lads were working. 
Young Giriama they were, neatly clad in khaH shorts and 
clean white singlets. Some making more fine chairs, 
tome carefully chiselling stone for a chancel arch, and some 
making foot-square concrete slabs ; but the purpose of 
these last was obscure, for no one spoke. Deftly and silently 
*riddi. 
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tiMjfr vadted w Mg a «oar ntiTe dncoa loolMd grimfy oi^ 
Mtd the hatt-iukrid <]SRanu Bightseeni «t<^ped 0017 for 1 
fluaMSt ud Umh wandered bf. 

'Hieie WB8 a technical inatmctor from the nsjaskm with 
dwm too, aid 1 thooght 1 caaght a twinkle, dearly he 
imiat be a good teacher—and I was sure about the twinkle 
—eo I ventured. Was there, I asked, a very large demand 
for chancel arches at Gotani, or for gate-legged tables i 
And would he tdl me what were the foot-square slabs 
for ? The nnokle twinkled. No, now that he came to 
think <A it there was not, but the lads liked to show what 
thqr could do and there was plenty of jdain stuff at the 
mission. But concrete slabs were going welL They were 
for flooring huts. They were popular because you could 
more them when you moved your hut, which, in Giriama, 
famine or white ants or fancy frequently makes you do. 
The slabs gave me an idea. Had he seen Salim’s house 
or Mwinyi’s clean chocs ? No, he hadn’t, but he would 
like to. So we wandered there. 

I knew our Salim; no sign of recognition crossed his 
face as his lecture proceeded. 

There is the place for the bed, 

There for the table. 

Open the window so, 

So close it on dusty days. 

Keep food in a meat safe. 

Plaster your walls and floors. 

Shelves for your dishes. 

He furnished his house from the air before our eyes, but 
I wondered if the Giriama, who had never seen a bed, much 
less a meat safe, beheld the same vision. 

We passed on to where Mwinyi praised the virtues of 
the pit latrine. 

Come and see my choo pits. 

Concrete tops for choo pits, 

Choo pits for worms. 

But there was only one concrete top, and they are heavy 
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fkify j and Goteni is i iar cry from Malindi, where the 
frttonen might them. 

I wandered off to mc the ploughing and left my friend 
frcwn the miMton in earnest conclave with Mwinyi and 
Salim, talking technically, as craftsmen do. 

• • • 

Early next morning—it was a two-day show—I wandered 
roand again to see if Salim’s house still stood and whether 
Mwinyi’s pits had not caved in. But all was well, and 
the shanties still went on, somewhat hoarsely perhaps, for 
the first day had been a long one and the last Giriama had 
not left till dark. But there seemed to be a new vigour in 
the voices, and as I li.stcned I caught a new verse. 

Here is the place for the bed, 

Here you put tables and chairs. 

S« you put slabs on the floor, 

Foot-sqoarc slabs on the floor, 

Miuion lads male them. 

Windows and chairs and doors, 

Concrete slabs for floors, 

Over there mission lads make them. 

Mission lad.« make concrete slabs. 

Over there they make them. 

I looked in, and almost rubbed my eyes to make sure that 
it was no mere vision, but there was no deception. More 
than half of Salim’s shack was neatly paved with foot-square 
concrete slabs borrowed from the mission ! The palace was 
taking shape, and Salim proudly paced if not a marble floor 
at least a fair and much more practicable substitute. 

So, Salim, missionary and good Mohammedan. 

Then I turned to Mwinyi and his pit; for he, too, seemed 
to have another song, and thus it ran :— 

Come and see my choo pits, 

Concrete tops for choo pits, 

Mission lads make them. 

Buy you concrete tops for choo pits. 

Over there are tops for choo pits. 

Mission lads make them. 

Sell them over there. 
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SotaagMwiayi the pagan, axtd I wandered ** over there.** 
fiat over there t^ qniet of jesterday had gtme, and a crowd 
thronged in the neighbourhood of the mission shelter; 
for at mie end there was a new exhibit. In a snudl hut 
or booth erected overnight was some sound pbin carpentry; 
no gate-legged tables or fine chairs, but a simple table and 
a bench, a box and a most ingenious trestle bed filled in 
with the kind of wire netting which we use for coffee trays— 
most clearly bugproof—and a plain door frame and a batten 
window. All well made, but cheap and simple. Even in 
Salim’s poor house they had not been out of place. And 
a crowd of pagan elders listened as in his soft boy’s voice a 
mission ’prentice told his story. 

No bugs in a bed like this, 

No need for scratching. 

Eat at a table. 

The wind blows in at the door, 

Stirs the dust near the floor. 

Eat at a table. 

Sec my fine box for clothes. 

See, so is it dovetailed. 

Yes ! Just like clasped fingers. 

So is it bound with brass, 

No rats can get into it. 

Buy my fine box for clothes. 

Only twelve shillings. 

You haven’t the shillings now ? 

But rats eat your clothes you know, 

Rats eat your money. 

Buy my fine box of brass. 

Thus save your money. 

Boxes are rare in Giriama still, both boxes and money, 
but there is a road to a market now, and soon money will 
be more plentiful; but the time of the savings bank is still 
to come, and our paper money is too often food for rats 
when stored in a hut no better than a haystack. I think 
my friend will sell some boxes, for they are undoubtedly well 
made and worth the price. 
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In the Bdi^Mmiiog ehdta, wh^se the gite-l^gged 
ftood vrith dto fine furoitnre utterly (and, I could not 
but tlunk, most unfair^) neglected, a great peace ragnc(l» 
and the aonr deactm looked on more sourly even than 
yesterday. But not for long. Evidently he was of the 
same opinion as myself. Suddenly the peace was broken. 
He bad a raucous voice, and soon he collected a crowd 


MiMbn lad* make concrete slab*. 
Concrete ilabi and choo tops, 
Concrete tiabi for choo tops, 
Conaete tlabt for floors, 

Conacte slabs snd chancel arches, 
Gate-legged tables, chair* snd boxes. 
Window frsme* and doors. 


I looked in. It was no fairy talc the deacon told. There 
they lay, large slab* a.<i well as small ones. The Mission 
had started a new industry overnight. 

But the deacon was less sour than he looked. Even a 
gate-legged table could be put to some purpose in Giriama 
when Krapfs apostle gave his mind to it. He gathered 
them round. The table was closed to begin with. “So! 
Here is a tabic for a single man. You are married ? ” 
Op came one leaf. “ Your wife feeds with you here. 
Y ou have a family ? » Up came the second leaf. “ Gather 
TOTnd my table.” And they did so wondering. I counted 
them there were thirteen stout Giriama matrons gathered 
round the tabic. “And if you have a larger famUy than 

departed to tell the story to their neighbours, and the 
deacon never lacked for ladies through the live-long day. 


Then there were prizes, small money prizes, and the 

but embossed wuh cows, or sheep, or fowls, like the med^ 
hey pye at shows anj-where in EngUnd, and as night fell 
•h. dnfted A. rfiUp, u. A. 



ItlE Ckitftitt ^low 

dnee^ uhI otidkb next ^ to cUiace tgaio—or maybe to 

Oae at toast 1 dunk will dig; (ch- as the quick ctosk fell, 
loeg after die last Ngoma band had disappeared and I 
tamed to my tent more than a litde weary, I did not leave 
the show groond empty. 

Oatlined against the sunset stood two figures. One 
leaned on a spear-shaft and a sword rested on his thigh, but 
the bdlstrings round his 1^ below his knees were gathered 
in the folds of an Oxford fashion which, curiously, one of the 
Giriama bands now affects on ceremoiual occasions. In 
silhouette against the setting sun, almost I saw hay wisps 
round corduroy, but now and again he moved and the bells 
tinkled and the spear-blade glinted in the twilight. The 
second figure, the tall tireless doctor. One foot rested on 
the rail round his manure pit, an elbow rested on his knee, 
and on the outstretched fingers of his hand he made his 
points, softly and slowly—^almost relentlessly. The spear- 
clad figure listened. And as I passed I heard for the 
hundredth time that day: “. . . yes, robbery . , . 

thieving. He’s a thief who only takes and gives noting in 
return . . . you feed your children ... do you feed the 
fields 1 . . . and so the cattle rot while your women dig 
. . . and the crops die . . . yes, milk for your children, 
manure for the fidds . . . yes, it’s dirt in the villages, but 
it’s treasure, untold treasure, in your fields . . . aye, 
mavi^ and malif, they are one and the same.” 

And the windmill’s arms ticked over “ Mavi is Mali, mavi 
is mali ” to the end of time. 

And a herd drove two tired oxen, the first that had ever 
worked in Giriama, through the dusk to the trough which 
the windmill fed. 
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GERMANY AND EUROPE 


I. Hitler and War 

L ast December, just after the decision to send an 
international force to the Saar had been taken and 
agreement reached in Rome between the French and 
German negotiators, a visitor to Berlin would have noted 
a remarkable change in the atmosphere, a great relaxation 
of tension. Geneva seemed almost popular. At no time 
since the Nazi revolution had popular longing for inter¬ 
national understanding seemed so strong. Germany was 
feeling her isolation. Nazi leaders, officials, business men, 
workers, all seemed to hope that 1935 might bring a change. 
Some blamed the armament industry, some the emigrants, 
others what they described as the misleading reports of the 
foreign press, but all were insistent that the paramount 
needs of the German people were peace and co-operation. 

A distinct modiheatiun of the German attitude towards 
France was also noticeable. Herr Hitler had just appealed, 
in an interview with Jean Goy, of the “ Union Nationale dcs 
Anciens Combattants,” for reconciliation “ in the spirit of 
the Front,” as old enemies whom war had taught to respect 
one another. M. Goy’s subsequent speech in the Chamber 
of Deputies, which incidentally brought him a challenge to 
duel with the extreme nationalist, M. Franklin-Bouillon, 
had made a deep impression on Germany. Rudolph Hess 
took up the theme, declaring that Germany no longer 
believed that France was out to destroy her by all means. 
He added that she was ” strengthened in her will to peace ” 
by the speeches and visits of French front-line fighters. 
And the loud-speakers of the Third Reich blared out 
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Ki^eAtedfy Hetr Hitler’s emphatic assurance that after the 
Saw qnestkm was settled Germany would have no further 
daims on France. 

In Saarbrocken itself, where the plebiscite campaign was 
then in full swing, it was very noticeable that the German 
Front resisted the obvious temptation to attack France. 
They abused the Governing Commission, Mr. Knox, the 
emigrants, but they left the French pretty well alone. 
The keynote of the whole German propaganda was rather 
that the return of the Saar should be a step towards peace. 
As one rabid Nazi railway porter put it, the Saarlanders 
were a border people who would be the first to suffer from 
a Franco-German war and would have most to gain from 
a Franco-German reconciliation. 

That was before the plebiscite. Since the plebiscite, 
suggestions have repeate^y been made that the German 
attitude was stiffened by success. From Paris and Prague 
came reports of speeches in Germany suggesting plebiscites 
in Austria, Memel, Czecho-Slovakia, Schleswig. It was even 
stated that the German Minister of the Interior, Herr 
Frick, had contradicted his leader by saying that Alsace- 
Lorraine should remain an ultimate objective. Cases of 
bullying by members of the German Front in the Saar 
were used to show how little faith could be placed in the 
German word. 

Writing in fhg Times on February I, immediately upon 
his return from a visit to Germany, where he talked with 
Herr Hitler and other prominent Nazis, Lord Lothian laid 
stress upon the Fiihrer’s declaration 

that what Germany wants is equality, not war ; that she is prepared 
absolutely to renounce war; that he has signed a treaty with Poland 
removing by far the most dangerous and bitter element of the Treaty 
of Versailles—the Corridor—^from the region of war for lO years ; 
that he finally and for ever accepts the incorporation of Alsace- 
Lorraine in France ; and, finally and most vital, that he will pledge 
Germany not to interfere in his beloved Austria by force, provided 
all its neighbours will do the same. He goes farther and says that 
he will sign pacts of non-aggression with all Germany’s neighbours, 
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tonorc the elacerity of hi« tie«w peeoe, and that in uaw9ttt> 
he e^ for no more than “eqnaliir" for Gcnnanf, and nfll ac«^ 

intffljatkmal inape«ion if ereiybodj elae accepts h t<». 

I haw not the ilighteat doubt (continued Lord Lothian) ttut this 
attitude is perfectly sincere. Hitler’s Germany docs not want war. 

Lord Lothian cannot conceivably be accused of sympathy 
with the political principles and practice of national 
socialism. Nor can Lord Allen of Hurtwood. Yet both 
have recently returned from Germany convinced that 
agreement with her is the only way of ensuring European 
peace, and that there is a real possibility of achieving it. 


11 . The New Gesmany 

I S there really an opportunity of bringing Germany within 
the European order 1 Is Hitler sincere ? Lord Lothian 
thinks he is ; Lord Allen thinks he is. But Mr. Wickham 
Steed maintains that he is “ capable of being sincere in the 
most contradictory and incompatible directions with swift 
alternations if not simultaneously.’' Others go further. 
A French acquaintance of the writer was probably speaking 
for many of his countrymen when he said recently that he 
was bored with Herr Hitler’s peace speeches, for after all 
nobody believed them. 

I^et us leave for the moment the ticklish question of 
Germany’s or of Hitler’s sincerity, which must remain a 
matter of opinion, and look at the underlying facts of the 
German situation. 

Wf^tever we may feel about the ruthless aspects of the 
totalitarian State, wc must admit that the German people 
arc engaged upon a far-reaching social, political and 
economic experiment. National socialism has been not 
untruthfully described as the bobhevism of the middle 
classes. It is making an attempt to solve the social and 
economic problems that pressed so urgently upon Germany 
without entirely abandoning the principles of private 



Tbe Kcur Germany 

f wycr ty sad ndnidnl aduoremeDt. It is «b experiment 
a ngnkted aptealism, or, u the Marxists would have it, 
in ** mono p oty-cspitaliam,” with a strong sodafotic biu. 
Ittcidentallf, th^ iriio think that the " mmopolx- 
txftoillsts ” ate haf^7 ruling die roost would do w^ to 
pty a eish to Germany and talk to a few of them. 

But the great crisis ot modem industrial civilisation, of 
which die ecrnKunic depression is but the outward and 
riuUe s^n, could never by itsdf have sufficed to produce 
the Tfaird Reich. It coincided with a period of intense 
strrin in the evolution of a people which, despite the 
brilliance of its achievements, despite the economic and 
pdidcal progress of the nineteenth century, despite the 
outward fa9ade of extreme orderliness, had never succeeded 
in attaining that balanced synthesis of corporate life, that 
ingrained sense of national unity, which have marked every 
great nation in history. 

Like all real revolutions, the German revolution came as 
a huge tidal wave, chaotic and difiFuse. Infinitely diverse 
streams of German life and thought fiovred into it—^pan- 
German dreams of world dominion, the more or less 
pacifist ideals of the old Youth Movement, manifesutions 
of racialism, from the Nordic evangel of Wagner and 
Houston Chamberlain to the infantile outpourings of 
Wotan-worshippcrs, the Prussian belief in discipline, drill 
and domination, the reaction against post-war licence, the 
yearning of a disillusioned generation for what can only 
be described as a religion, the anti-Semitbm latent in all 
central Europe, the universal trend towards economic 
nationalism—these are but a few. But the fundamental 
driving forces were the longing of the middle and lower- 
middle classes to find an anti-communist solution for the 
crisis, and the urge towards national unity and national 
rehabiliution. Both aims are not only compatible with 
peace; they render peace for a very considerable period 
absolutely essentiaL 

Whether national socialism is or is not a trick played by 
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wkked capitalists upon the masses, it is fondamentallf 
opposed to the proletaiian rercdution. Now, if there is one 
th^g upon which observers of European politics are agreed, 
it is that only a war will give the communists a real oppor¬ 
tunity. That is incidentally the lesson of Trotsky’s 
History of the Russian Revolution. The same view is 
put forward again and again in Germany by members of 
all classes. Herr Hitler himself almost invariably uses the 
argument, in speeches and private conversations. Is he 
deliberately prevaricating 1 

His antipathy towards communism is certainly genuine. 
With the Jews and Austria it is one of the points on which 
he is not susceptible to reasoned argument. From a very 
well-informed source comes the story of the interview 
that led to the resignation of the late German Ambassador 
in Moscow, Herr Nadolny. The Ambassador was a 
German nationalist of the old school. Communists, Jews, 
the devil himself—as long as German interests could be 
advanced he did not mind with whom he worked. But the 
Fuhrer did not believe in co-operation with communists. 
Herr Nadolny pointed out that the Russians were excellent 
customers, that they had helped the Reichswehr to cir¬ 
cumvent treaty restrictions, that since the Treaty of 
Rapallo they had been Germany’s only reliable friends. He 
made no more impression than he would have made upon a 
graven image. Hitler refused to be drawn from his point 
—that Germany must be the bulwark of the Western world 
against Eastern communism. 

Hitler is equally convinced of his mission to accomplish 
German unity. TTiat is one reason why he feds so strongly 
about his beloved Austria, which he naturaUy regards as 
German. But here again a war would risk what the Nazis 
re^rd as their principal achievement—the creation of a 
unihed Reich. It would throw everything into the 
racitmg-pot. 

ITic historical self-consciousness of the new rulers of 
Germany borders on the ludicrous. Streets are named 
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tfttt diem* iBAoiiienUfi moaameats put up to commemor* 
cte aduerements. They sincerdy bdi«ve that th^ 
are building for centuries—indeed, as Herr Hitkr himself 
has said, for thousands of years. Surdy men like this 
are not likdy to be in a hurry to stake everything on the 
dice-throw of war f 

Paradoxical though it may seem, the Nazi movement 
conuins a distinctly pacifist dement. Recently, a leading 
Nazi, much interested in neo-paganism and notorious for 
his anti-Semitism, a member of the Darr^Himmler group 
regarded by many observers as the chief threat to peace, 
was heard discoursing at great length on the evil influence 
of armament manufacturers, and insisting that the profit 
should be taken out of war. And, he continued, who makes 
the profit ? The Jews, of course. If only the anti-Semites 
of the world would unite to eliminate Jewish influence, 
perpetual peace would be assured! A Quaker friend has 
reported that it was already possible to make frankly 
pacifist public speeches in Germany. He had done so. 
All that was necessary was to avoid the word “ pacifism.” 
As long as you did that, you could talk about peace, racial 
reconciliation, the threat of war to civilisation, the necessity 
of organising security ; indeed, almost anything you liked. 
The best approach, he continued, was the idea of race. 

Whatever we may feel about them, racial theories have 
captured the imagination of the German people. Starting 
with a fanatical belief in the superiority of the Aryan 
German, the Nazis have progressively developed a regard 
for other races besides their own. They were led to do so 
as much by the wish to make their creed universally applic¬ 
able as by the responsibility of power. Most nationalisms 
of the past have desired that other nations should be feeble 
and easily dominated ; that of the Nazis is exceptional in 
hoping that other lutions may adopt racial nationalism 
and thus become, by definition, strong. 

Hitler’s peace speeches have been notable for the develop¬ 
ment of this new theme of consideration for other peoples. 
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He iun f^eetedty reported'the desire to confttK end 

Tlie conception of the la*t century (he said in hi# 

qwech a# Chaacdlor on foreign affaiia), which reg^ed it as posstUe 
to wiafc* Gernuns out of Poles or Frenchmen, is entirety foreign 
to as and we shall paasionately oppose any attempt to cany out the 
remie process. 


This is in eff«t the rejection of imperialism in geimral 
and Prussian imperialism in particular, which for the moat 
part led merely to the establishment of small castes of 
junkers ruling subject populations. The sincerity of the 
idea is made more evident by the fact that it is derived 
from My Struggle. Hitler writes there of the need to 
conquer land for the settlement of German peasants, 
and of the “ final struggle ” with France, but there is the 
same repudiation of the conquest and assimilation of other 
peoples. 

But if there is so much pacifism in the new Gerntany, 
it may be asked, why so much militarism ? Why the 
uniforms, the flags and banners, the incessant marching, 
the “ liquidation "—for no other word will do—of pacifists, 
the “ heroic " education of youth, the distortion of history ? 

In 1916 Lord Balfour wrote a memorandum for the 
Cabinet containing the following prophetic passage ;— 


II I hid my way, I should rule out any attempt to touch the 
internal affairs of Germany or of Austria. It may be that, under the 
iircM of defeat, ancient jealousies—forgotten in the hour of victory— 
will wvive. ... A revolution may upset the HohenzoUems and a ' 
new Germany arise on the ruins of militarism. 

Any or all of these things arc possible, but I would certainly 
ocprccate any attempt on the pan of the victorious enemy to bring 
them about One of the few recorded attempts to crush militarism 
tn a defeated State was Napokon’s attempt to destroy the Prussian 
army after Jena. No attempt was ever less successful. As every- 
My knows. Napoleon s policy compelled Prussia to contrive the 
military system which has created modern Germany. 

of democracy in Germany 
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«« CMMK «{ dwM aad defect hfl^ed to prodaoe aatkaul 
c o daBMB , eo a good deei o£ ^ new militarism can bo 
tnced to oompoboiy tmilstcral disarmsment. 

The and the S.S. are the lineal descendants of the 
Free Corps and Black Retchswehr, formed and financed 
in defiance of tlw Trea^ nndtf the anapices of the I^bistijr 
of Defence to combat commanism and keep the miUtarp 
spirit alive. The efficient and ubiquitous Air Defence 
Corps, which cuganises " passive *' measures against air 
attack for every house and block of flats in the country, bases, 
or based, its propaganda on the prohibition to Germany 
of “ active ” measures, that is to say an air force. Ihe 
Germans were compelled to establish in the Reichswehr 
the small, compact professional army which many military 
writers regard as the striking-force of the future. Even 
the collapse of the German peace movement was partly 
due to the disarmament clauses; for they plac^ all 
who wished for the disappearance of militarism in the 
false position of supporting Allied demands generally 
Forded in Gernuny as unjust. 

What of the education of youth ? Professor Ernest 
Barker has pointed out that every nation creates a legend 
about itself and perpetuates the legend in its story books and 
history books. Germany is now making the legend of the 
Third Rdch, with saints and heroes and martyrs. She is 
preparing her children for a possible war on such lines 
as these:— 

It must be admitted that modern war, drawing aa it does the whole 
nation into the struggle, and making the entire population participate 
in its anguish and dangers, demands intensive moral preparation of 
everyone—^men, women and children. In order to Iw effective 
and to retain merely its defensive strength, our military system 
demands the support of a national educational policy. The cardinal 
factor of this policy is action on youth through forging links between 
the school and ^e army. S^olastic and military bodies have 
actually the same mission—to develop physical courage, steel the 
heart, and forge the will. Wlule the army forms soldiers who are 
instruments for the defence of the soil, the teaching body prepares 
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cidzenc, pennanent wodcen for the glory of their conotiy. Before 
being pl^ed out on the field of battle, the deatinies of a people are 
monlded in the clauroom and lecture theatre. 

Only, having been effectively stimulated by enforced disar¬ 
mament and post-war Allied policy, the Germans are 
probably thus preparing with greater drive and enthusiasm 
than the French, to whom Marshal Petain addressed 
those words. 


III. The German Objective 

C LEARLY, then, a case can be made out to the effect 
that, despite all alarming manifestations, Nazi Germany 
may well be sincere in her expressed desire for peace and 
understanding with her neighbours. Now let us turn to 
the other side of the picture. 

The really salient and disturbing facts about Germany 
to-day have little or nothing to do with the deification of 
race, or with the new paganism, or with the imprisonment 
of pacifists, or with the vague and romantic writings of 
Nazi leaders. They are two in number. Firstly, Germany 
is in a fair way sooner or later to re-establish herself as 
the strongest military Power in Europe; and, secondly, she 
is not content with her position in the post-war world. 

Hitler’s outstanding achievement in foreign policy, from 
the German standpoint, is the calling of the ex-AUied, or 
really the french, bluff in the matter of armaments. He 
left the League, disregarded the treaty restrictions, and 
nothing happened. Germany has now emerged from what 
“zone of preventive war.” 

Nobody dares attack her. She can rearm as she pleases. 

“"y >°dica- 

warlikc m"- intentions are peaceful or 

7 , 1! Germany rearming if not with aggressive 

". :rL “Nobody 

to ...^I her. rha, maybe. But oo great plm,er in 



Germaa Ol^ecf^ve 

«qdb» mnM actutfy 13cm to leave ha nei^iboan in 
a pwiri ia n ta decafe Tehetfaer to attack it or not. It prefers 
to be aimed. Germains demand for arms e^iuAtf la 
pesfecdy nndastandable and jostifiable, even apart -from 
tbe question vi prestige. 

reMon ^7 German rearmament is so alarming to 
Entope is that Gonunf is not merd7 arming to defend 
bet Jtaiiu fw. She wants something. However sincere 
ho* wish fen' peace may be, she knows that aeroplanes, guns 
and tanka are a nseful backing for diplomatic negotiations. 
She knows' that as long as a “ promenade ” through 
German territory (to use Nazi phraseology) was possible 
to her ndghbours they did not need to worry about what 
she 'wanted. Now that the promenade is no longer 
possiWe they are worrying very much. 

What do the Germans really want f Professor Banse 
has told us—a German Empire from the North Sea and 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean. Herr Rosenberg has 
told us—the break-up of Soviet Russia and the creation 
of vassal sutes from the Black Sea through the Ukraine 
to the Baltic; Herr von Schnee and Dr. Schacht have told 
us—the return of the former' colonies. Oswald Spengler 
has told us—the regeneration of the decadent white races 
by the spirit of Prussianism. Hitler in Mein Kampf has 
told us—the unity of the German race and sufficient land 
in Europe to support it. And the Fiihrcr tells us to-day 
in speech after speech, echoed by all his subordinates— 
“ equality ” and peace. 

Perhaps the truth is that German ideas on foreign policy, 
as on so many other matters in this revolutionary period, 
are in a state of Buz. The Germans do not quite know 
what they want. Possibly even Hitler does not quite 
know what he wants. But Hitler and his people are quite 
certain that they arc not satisfied with things as they are. 

As loi^ as there b a lengthy Ibt of demands, neatly 
pigeon-holed in the Wilhelmstrasse, any lasting agreer 
ment with Germany seems extraordinarily difficult, if not 
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ittipowiUe. A German in%ht reply that Germany Was 
not responsible for the Treaty of Versailles, which presented 
them with that list. The evacuation of the Rhineland, 
the abolition of reparation payments, armament equality, 
the “Anschluss” with Austria, the return of the lost 
colonies, revision of the German-Lithuanian, German- 
Czech, Gcnnan-Belgian (Eupen and Malm^dy) and, 
above all, the German-Polish frontiers; it has always 
seemed quite certain that as soon as one matter was done 


with the next would be brought up. 

To-day certain changes seem to have taken place. 
Some Germans, even, no longer feel any great con¬ 
cern about the Polish Corridor; they hope that ultimately 
a German-Polish alliance, embodying perhaps a customs 
union or something of the kind, may make territorial 
questions superfluous. Now, if there was one thing upon 
which all observers of post-war Germany were agreed it 
was that Germany would never abandon the Corridor. 
The “ unnatural ” amputation of East Prussia inflamed the 
heart of every German who looked at the map. Certainly 
the view inentioned above is by no means generally accepted, 
^at is significant is that it can be and is openly expressed 
by leading Nazis. If there can be such a change in 
objectives as is involved in the German-Polish pact, what 
other changes may not also be possible f Hitler’s signa¬ 
ture of the Polish pact was expressly based on the idea of 
race. Ethnographically the Corridor, or Pomorze as the 
Poles prefer to call u, is almost entirely Polish, or at any 
rate Polish-speaking Slav. The German minority in Upper 
S^ia IS comparatively small, and no frontier rectificarion 
ould incorporate It in Germany without incorporating at 
^ to 

r """"i '" ™“'‘* than 

Strengthen their new Reich 

The “Great- 

Gttnm ,d„ danm (r„m .„da„t tradition and liea 



Tile Gernum Olijective 

<t tile fcfy root of national sodalism. Hitltf ia an Anatmo. 
Hie Ftnaaboa, it la tme, have ahrays had qualms about 
atfengtheiung the Catholic and South Genxuui elements. 
But unkaa very fundamental changes take place, the con- 
ceptkm of ndal unity, which is held equally fanatically 
on both sides of the Austro-German border, is unlikely to 
be abandoned. 

Beyond the Austrian objective lie less precise ideas of 
re^tablishing a pro-German hhc in central and south¬ 
eastern Europe to replace the Austro-German alliance 
destroyed by the war. The aim is not a political empire 
—the Germans are well aware of the strength of the young 
nationalities of post-war Europe—but rather the peaceful 
assumption of cultural and economic leadership on the 
lines advocated by Moeller von der Briick, one of the 
earliest prophets of Nazi ideas. The Germans maintain 
with some justification that their trade with the Danubian 
States is greater than that of any other country, and that 
German Kuliur has always led the way in that part of 
Europe. The Polish-German pact was probably a first 
step towards this goal, although visions of a break-up of 
Soviet Russia may also have played a part in it. The 
annexation or nazification of Austria would be a second. 
Hungary, Roumania (where there is a strong pro-German 
party), and perhaps Jugo-Sbvia, would probably be drawn 
into the German orbit. Czecho-Slovakia, completely sur¬ 
rounded, could hardly hold out indefinitely. At any rate, 
such prospects must sweeten the dreams of Nazis as well 
as adding terrors to the nightmares of Mussolini and the 
statesmen of France. 

While the emphasis of German foreign policy seems to 
be shifting in this direction, all the other possibilities of 
revision arc naturjfUy enough left open. Germany has 
as yet been given no incentive to conceal or abandon them. 
In the case of the Polish pact she has come to a definite 
understanding and has gained something from it. But 
there is no reason why she should be particularly careful 
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of Dr.B«iM**s fodiiig*, or of Dr. Schusduiigg**, or ^ tliOK 
of die lidnuiiiaiis. So on the Czech, lathtmMB tod 
Aaitrhm froatiers a more or less concealed aptitkm goes 
on the population of German race. Elsewhere, Dr. 

Sducht pt^ts out that, in the present world of eemtomk 
nationalisin, Germany’s former colonies would make aU 
die difference to her raw material supplies—a far stronger 
argument than the old contention that they were needed 
for surplus population. And all the time the claim for 
equality is stressed above everything else. 

The word GUiehbereebtigung coven a good deal more 
than mere armament equality. Herr von Schnee, for 
exampk, the former governor of German East Africa, is 
already ulking about “ colonial equality.” But Gleieb- 
bertehtigung really involves the end of the whole psycho¬ 
logical and diplomatic inferiority in Europe which was 
based upon German defencelessncss and the French system 
of alliances. That inferiority involved, as Lord Lothian 
has pointed out, liability to the Ruhr invasion and to 
incidents like the present situation in Memcl. It 
meant that in practice the neighbours of Germany could 
cwisttlt about European problems, while Germany was 
kept outside the door and afterwards asked to sign on the 
dotted line. 

Germany has finished once and for all with that method. 
She is not certain about her ambitions, but she is quite 
determined to have as much say in the settlement of the 
future of Europe as any other Power. She will only return, 
to the League and take her part in the councils of the 
nations if such an equality is granted. 


IV\ Two Msthods 

H ere, then, is this great people, in the midst of an 
intensely nationalistic revolution, with iu ideas as 
y« unformed, but full of a vital energy which impresses 
ail observere: s people which declares its earnest desire 



INvo Methods 

far peftce ^ aaoath of a leader win widoid»edlx 

kM dw mt ouijflri^ of bb nation bdund bim; a pec^ 
ndddi b dowfy but ateadify getting stronger. How is it. 
to be apfHoacked ? 

Ibrae aie^ broadij speaking, two possibk mediods. 
Ibe first is tbe method of French policjr, which has 
changed ha form rather than its essence since the death 
of M. Baithon. It is to establish a system of guaranteed 
secuii^, not only for the western Powers through the 
rejuvenated Locarno, bat for the whole of Europe, embody¬ 
ing the French eastern alliances and the new ententes with 
Russia and Italy. If Germany can be induced to accept 
this through the formal grant of the arms equality that 
she is taking in practice with impunity, well and good; 
if not, it is felt, she will probably be obliged to come in 
eventually. 

The policy of M. Laval seems new, just as the policy of 
M. Briand seemed new. In reality both date back three 
hundred years. “At all times,” writes M. Etienne 
Foumol in Cahitrs du Redressement Franfais, 

France has sought elements of security against the great mass 
which borders on the East. . . . The method of neutralising this 
permanent danger is recognised and determined by the most ancient 
tradition of French diplomacy : it is first of all to profit by the impre¬ 
cision of the political character of this mass. . . . The mass has 
divisions, elements of dislocation. TTie primary object of French 
policy has always been to utilise them. This system was carried to 
ita perfection and supreme expression by Richelieu. . . . Second 
tradition, which is merely a consequence, or a complement, of the 
first: French diplomacy has always sought to find a pillar of its policy 
in another mass, situated further east, which is in a position to 
balance the force of this Germanic mass. 

Tbe French are perhaps the most conservative people in 
the world. To the mind of the Quai d’Orsay the frontiers 
of France’s eastern allies and the integrity of Austria are 
as impmtant to France as the integrity of Belgium and 
Holland is to Great Britain. There is nothing the rulers 
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tA Fnmce feax so &ach as an nsderstaoding with Gcnnaiiy 
which wiU calm the fears of the French peasant, make him 
less ready to go to the barracks which, in contrast to the 
Germans, he detests, while allowing the “ Germanic mass ” 
to complete its unity and undermine the “ pillars of French 
policy” in the east. 

Thus, despite the London conversations, the policy of 
France remains the great obstacle to the second possible 
approach to the new Germany. It is the approach advo¬ 
cated in Lord Lothian’s article in The Times —to go to the 
Germans frankly and openly, and without preconceived 
ideas or arrangements, and ask them how they are prepared 
to co-operate in producing a better atmosphere in Europe ; 
to take advantage of Hitler’s offer to conclude non-aggres¬ 
sion pacts with all his neighbours, without pressing upon 
him a rigid arrangement which both he and his surprising 
new bedfellows, the Poles, intensely dislike. To incor¬ 
porate in the new agreements, for example, as an earnest 
of the new atmosphere, the abrogation not only of the 
disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, but also 
of that intensely wounding article which brands Germany 
with responsibility for the war. If Hitler is bluffing with 
his peace speeches, that is the way, and the only way, to 
call his bluff. If he is in earnest, that is the way to use his 
sincerity to bring the new Germany into the comity of 
nations and to stabilise peace. Were it possible to go even 
further, to ask the Germans to say now what they want, 
and by treaty revision to substitute at long last a negotiated 
for a dictated peace, the ideal way of laying disturbing 
ambitions to rest would probably have been found. But 
since that is obviously out of the question at present, to 
meet together and explore possibilities in a new spirit is the 
best that can be done. 

Both approaches arc logical and either might be suc¬ 
cessful. With the first, which is based on fear and pre¬ 
ponderant force, there is no need either to rely on German 
sincerity or to call the Nazi bluff, if it is a bluff. The 
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iBurinwaMioce of prepmidennt force will t>e sufficient. 
Certainty the Getinatt>P<duh pact shows the difficulty of 
this; for as Germany’s strength grows, one after another 
of France’s present friends may find it the path of unsdom 
to drop out of the encircling group, if not actually to join 
up with Germany, till we are back again to the 1914 balance. 
The real danger, however, is that neither approach will be 
used, but instead a compromise between the two. It seems 
not unlikely that the French policy will be sufficiently emas¬ 
culated to prevent its being really effective, while it 
remains so reminiscent of the old methods that the 
Germans either refuse to co-operate altogether or do so 
half-heartedly. 

As Lord Lothian has said, there are men in Germany 
who do not want any agreement. They arc to be found, 
curiously enough, both among the old Prussian nationalists 
—^whose influence seems to be growing—and among the 
wilder Nazis. These contrasted elements have this belief 
in common, that a general agreement, and particularly an 
agreement with France, is impossible without the betrayal 
of Deutschtum. The other day a Prussian nationalist 
went so far as to describe Hitler as the man of the 
great betrayal—the man who had sold the Corridor to the 
Poles and Alsace-Lorraine to France. That was an extreme 
case. But certainly these men feel that Germany is getting 
along very well as she is. Rearmament is showing what 
the threat of force can do. The new Franco-Russian coali¬ 
tion is really a testimony to Germany’s influence and 
strength. The stronger she becomes the more likely are 
others to break out of the encircling ring as Poland has 
done. Why tie up the renascent miliury force with a dis¬ 
armament agreement f The Prussian nationalists of the 
old school are not anxious to formulate a list of Germany’s 
demands. I'hat would only solidify the alliance against 
her, or, still more faul, draw her into a compromise which 
would destroy their dreams of German domination. Their 
waking eyes arc on the next objective—Memcl, perhaps, 
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to-iAoRow» Aottm the daj after. They ace waitillg to 
wta vAat thejr want, little hy little, a amcesakm here, an 
alhance there, always with the dark threat of eventnal war 
in the badtgroiuuL They do not intend to make srar, bnt 
they fnefer peace only as an expedient for securing more 
cheaply and lets perilously what they are after. 

Delay strengthens their hands. To-day, Hitler is the 
leader, and Hitler is not of their schooL Never has he 
expressed himself more padftcally than now, never has he 
more clearly offered conciliation and compromise. In a 
little while, as with all the concessions made to Germany 
since the war, we may once again be too btc. 



AFTER THE INDIA REPORT 


I. Thi RxcEPnoN iM India 

OpICE the last article from India appeared in The 
ORouno Tabu much has happened in the Indian political 
wodd, but the central feature has been the publication of 
the repeat of the Joint Select Committee. This document 
was released simultaneously in the United Kingdom and 
in all provinces of India, including Burma, a feat of 
organisation and secrecy to which tribute has been paid 
in the Indian press. Tlte newspapers did not stint atten¬ 
tion. The bulk of the actual tcit was reproduced all over 
the country, much the most notable effort being the 
Hindu's reprinting of the entire report, except the Burma 
section, for distribution on the morning of release. Three 
editions of this special issue were sold out, and thus 30,000 
or 40,000 persons in Madras bought all the essential text 
of the report for one anna. Papers in all parts devoted 
leaders and special articles to the report, much the most 
thorough being Mr. Chintamani’s Leader, of Allahabad. 

Much of the comment was naturally a repetition of the 
chorus of March, 1933 ; for the many features of the White 
Paper that reappear in the report receive the same greeting 
now as they received then—the safeguards, for instance, 
the mode of participation of the Sutes, the extent of 
reservation at the centre. The adjectival fluency in 
denunciation, which is one of the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of the Congress press in India, can be appreciated 
from the following phrases taken from a few consecutive 
lines in a Lahore newspaper :— 

Flagrant disregard. . . . Grievous betrayal. . . . Iniquitous 
fraud. . . . Constitutional trickery. . . . Political chicanery. . . . 
Bamboozle India. 
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The CoD^eM yttu mig|it iodMci without injustice be 
sccused, as Mr. CHadstone once was, of being intoxicated 
with the exuberance of its own rerbority. 

Those papers which, like the Leader^ offered a deeper 
treatment, all laid stress upon one or two general points. 
In paragraph 12 of the report, the Committee declare the 
preambk to the 1919 Act as setting out “finally and 
definitely ” the ultimate aims of British rule in India. 
What, ask the Leader and other papers, has become of the 
pledges by Royalty, Prime Ministers and Viceroys ? Why 
is there no mention of dominion status ? Why is the 
policy of settlement by agreement, represented by the 
Round Table Conference system, now disregarded f Why 
is the body of approved principles reached in that series 
of conferences passed over practically in silence ? If the 
1919 preamble is the “ final and definite ” declaration of 
British intention, then, the critics say, this involves such 
offensive prescriptions as that any political progress shall 
be only in stages, shall be determined only by Parliament, 
and shall be dependent upon the amount of co-operation 
received. A Delhi journal, referring to the White Paper 
statement that the present Government of India Act would 
be repealed in toto, asked whether with it would go the 
preamble so praised by the Ct»mmittec, and whether in 
that case there would be any other similar promise in the 
new Act, or whether this repeal was really a Machiavellian 
device to remove legislative sanctity from British political 
promises. Perhaps the keenest resentment was aroused by 
the Committee’s statement that “ a British India centre' 
is not a possible solution of the constitutional problem.” 
'IIjc Leader summed up its attitude in these words : 

Kcvlcraiion or no feJcratiim, we must have a responsible central 
giiverumcnt fur British India and have it without any more delay. 

It dissents without qualification from the proposition that 
“ unless and until some hotchpotch called federation by 
courtesy can materialise, British India can have no respon- 
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«tb)e goTCfiua ent . . . Eveiy Indian nanonaliat ^onld 
•oooer OHnattic pdidcal sokide than aobscribe to an 
0|»ni<» that so kills hope.** 

Fednratum was retried as distant and uncertain. To 
quote the Hind* :— 

If federation is not left hanging in the air it is at least put through 
an obstacle race from which, if it emerges at all, it will emerge 
exhausted. 

The transitory provisions are condemned as impracticable, 
and the experience of 13 years is invoked to illustrate the 
impossibility of reconciling an irremovable executive with 
legislative control. There was a general tendency to resent 
the Committee's description of the various circumstances 
in India hindering political development in accordance with 
British democratic tradition. The British Government 
itself was accused of producing, for instance by encouraging 
communal differences, the very circumstances now adduced 
in support of the Committee’s attitude. 

While the condemnatory vein was far and away the most 
prominent, there was not wanting comment of a less heated 
and shrewder type. Thus one paper welcomed the absence 
of dates for further action as affording a flexibility that 
might prove very advantageous to India. Here it was in 
conflict with the more common but less considered opinion 
which clamours for fixed periods. It cut free from the 
general run also when it declared itself “ not altogether 
frightened ” by the safeguards. A correspondent in 
another paper took the same view, remarking bluntly that 
“ no Governor or Governor-General would have the guts ” 
to let loose such an array of powers. A series of contri¬ 
butions to a Delhi weekly has followed up the theory that 
there may be more of facade and less of substance in the 
retention of power by Great Britain than is commonly 
imagined out here. The writer argues that in such a 
matter as the services no Governor would be able to 
exercise the meticulous interference apparently contem- 
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pUted by the anduKs of the report. The same cootnlx^ 
r^ards die proposed rdinqxudunent of prior sanc^dtt to 
the introdnedoa of religions and social legidatkm u a 
**revolntionary departure,” in that “the Bridsli peiqde 
have deliberately agreed to surrender their right in le^ud 
to judging what legisladon in the religious and social fidd 
is most conducive to the welfare of the Indian people.” 
The report is described as a valuable general consdtutimal 
document, inasmuch as it is practically the “ first attempt 
at codifying the various British practices and convendmis 
and putting them into a concise form.” The Committee’s 
remark in paragraph 19, that executive responsibility 
cannot be shared with the legislature, has been declared 
a “ definite contribution ” to constitutional practice, 
for which future Indian executives may one day be 
grateful. 

Moslem comment was quieter, but the report is saved 
from the odium of welcome in one quarter contrasting with 
condemnation in another. Moslems complain that Balu¬ 
chistan gets no reforms, and a Lahore paper condemned 
the rejection of “ one of the most important ” of Mr. 
Jinnah’s 14 points, namely, the vesting of residuary powers 
in the provinces. This paper called for united opposition 
from all Indians, promising the Hindus wholehearted co¬ 
operation ” if the latter will accept Mr. Jinnah’s 14 points.” 
Considering the vociferous Hindu condemnation of these 
points, the offer falls under the suspicion of being disin¬ 
genuous, General Moslem opinion does not like second 
chambers, still less equipotent second chambers with 
powers over money Bills (paragraph 215 of the report); 
nor has it any welcome for the added powers given to the 
Governor in connection with law and order. The separa¬ 
tion of Sind is welcomed and acknowledged with some 
expression of gratitude. 

Sikh opinion, as so far expressed, is intransigent and 
frequently bitter, but Sardar Ujjail Singh has made the 
interesting criticism that if the different communities 
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cattaol opsM t» tenitt t&ey cunot expect sdf-govanuiinn 
to be bcBOifRd OB them by a fndgn government. Memben 
of odier oommnmtks hare since echoed this ofnnkm. 

Com m e nt cm the Bnrma poijpoeals has tended to omtre 
on dm actual details of separation rather than on the piin- 
lehich had practicallj been taken for granted b^ore 
dm appearance of the repeat. 

The frandiise proposals have aroosed comparatively 
litde comment, though Begum Shah Nawaz and other 
women leaders would have liked more consideration for 
women. The recommendation of indirect election for the 
federal lower house was greeted with a good many volleys, 
in which Hindus and Moslems united. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapm thought the change the product of Conservative 
opinion seeking stable elements at the centre. These 
hopes, he thought, would be dashed, and his general 
criticism, echoed in other quarters, was that indirect 
election would make the central legislature a mere reflection 
of the provincial bodies, with the result that “ there will 
be little room for men representing middle opinion.” 
There are indications, however, that the reasons for 
indirect election set out by the Committee in paragraph 198, 
and their statement in paragraph 202 that they regard 
the recommended system as open to future review, are 
receiving greater consideration and appreciation. If the pro¬ 
posed intermediate electorate had been the local Councib, 
voting as a whole on a quota system, the recommendation 
might almost have been welcomed in the more sober Hindu 
press. Moslem opinion expresses dislike of all indirect 
systems. Little of the criticism so far has gone beyond 
denunciation out of hand, but it betrays a certain depression 
at the straits to which India is reduced when communally 
elected sections of provincial bodies vote once again in 
communal seclusion for the central body, particularly 
when the insignificant provincial upper cumber groups 
have to perform this function. The election system laid 
down in the report nuy well have almost a cathartic effect, 
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iiunirach as it exposes to India the reiucHo ad ahsurdunt 
of communal suspicion and distrnst. 

It is generalljr admitted that the report is a ver^ able 
doenment, and more than one comment, while strongly 
condemning the substance, has warmly approved the form. 
A welcome has been shown for its frequently attractive style, 
as compared with the aridity of the White Paper. The 
Leader has declared more than once that rather than have a 
constitution such as the report contemplates, India should 
“ prefer to tolerate the present unsatisfactory constitution 
for a few years longer and wait for reform real and sub¬ 
stantial.” The prevalence of this idea evoked the Secretary 
of State’s timely warning that any hopes of a better Bill 
from the next Parliament were illusory. An Indian Con¬ 
stitution Act is a flower that like the aloe blossom appears 
only rarely and almost as a portent. 


II. The Report Uhder Fire 

O N December 6 the Congress Working Committee 
adopted unanimously a resolution condemning the 
report, Tpie phraseology was of the familiar polysyllabic 
kind, and its general tenor can be gathered from the follow¬ 
ing extract : 


. . . Dcsigncil to facilitate and perpetuate the domination 
anu ciploitaticm of this country by an alien people under a costly 
mask . I'he Committee is of opinion that the said scheme 
sfiould be rejected, well knowing that the rejection must involve the 
ncccMiry of struggling under the present constitution, humiliating 
and intolerable as it is, until it is replaced by one framed by a 
constituent assembly. ... ^ 


Rejection ” was the cry in many quarters, but however 
feverish or envenomed the comment there was tiU recently 
practically nothing to suggest that any constitutional out- 
come would be boycotted. The //i»dustan Times of Delhi 
remarked, If ,t « forced on us we shall have to bear it. 
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btt mtpoMd settlenaeats aerer last.** Mach the same 
a^aaiag is to be read into the Tribunes invocation of die 
Irish paniBd, where an nnaccepuble Act had to be speedily 
withdrawn and replaced by a treaty. Mr. Valkbhbhai 
Patel was quick to correct a report which seemed to read 
more into his use of “ rejection ** than he intended, and a 
similar tendency to hedge has been generally apparent. At 
the end of December, however, Mr. Patel declared that 
Congress would not hesitate to adopt a policy of complete 
non-cooperation if a favourable atmosphere presented 
itself. 

The meeting of the Liberal Federation at Poona at the 
same time showed the existence of a strong current in that 
party towards association with Congress in opposition. 
Thus even Mr. Sastri: “ There may be many willing to 
co-operate, but not the Liberal party.” While this pro¬ 
nouncement was welcomed in Congress circles, hopes seem 
to have misled judgment; for Mr. Sastri declared, in an 
article containing strong denunciation of the report (he 
refers bitterly to the “ adamantine contempt ” once again 
displayed by Great Britain towards India), that the Liberal 
meeting “ would have advised rejection if it considered that 
course practicable ” and that to work an imposed constitu¬ 
tion is no less a duty than to work an agreed one ; “ perhaps 
it is more.” 

It is unlikely that non-co-operation would ever be taken 
up unless it were certain that all political bodies would 
participate ; Congress do not intend to be left out in the 
cold again. If, on the other hand, the intransigent elements 
were to capture the Liberal party, boycott might be seri¬ 
ously considered. Everything would then depend on the 
Moslems. They are very unlikely to refuse to accept pro¬ 
vincial autonomy, even though they profess dissatisfaction 
with some of its features. That being so, Hindus will 
never leave Moslems to work the constitution alone. It is a 
peculiar scene that presents itself to the detached observer. 
Some Moslems claim they are a “ sub-nationality,” but most 
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Indlks Modems wooU probabljr a*nit thenwdw* Indian 
first and Mosknis second. The Hindus know thisj and 
it is because the Moslems nevertheless hold fast to Aeir 
separate’dectorates and other concessions that thejr irritate 
tlu» Hindu brethren. 

The Nationalist part7 contemplates making Februarjr lo 
an “ all-India anti-Communal Award Day ” and devoting 
February 16-17 in Delhi to an anti-Award conference. It 
is doubtful whether this agitation will last, and certainly it 
seems unlikely to grow appreciably. In Bengal and the 
Punjab it may continue, but there is a tendency in Hindu 
circles to realise that Mr. Satyamurti was right when he 
said that the Decision could not be ended merely by shout¬ 
ing at it. 

The Congress attitude of accepting the Communal 
Decision in practice is the wisest in the interests not only 
of India as a whole but of the Hindus themselves. Opposi¬ 
tion, denunciation of the Decision, attacks on the Moslem 
and other beneficiaries merely make the latter more 
obstinate and suspicious, and the vicious circle coils more 
tightly than ever. It is here that a great leader is so much 
missed. Only such a one, with the faith of millions at his 
command, could take the big decisions necessary for an 
immediate solution. Failing his advent, we must look to 
the great solvent, time, and seek to let time work without 
the destructive interference of ignorance and prejudice. 

Nothing could be better for India, for theUnited Kingdom 
and for the Empire than the emergence of clear lines of 
party severance in India, based on a determination to take 
the new constitution as a starting point and work it for 
whatever could be got out of it. It is, perhaps, the most 
valid criticism of the report that the safeguards are so 
prominent as to make difficult, if not impossible, precisely 
this consummation. Economic issues cannot arise to 
govern prty development until they are exposed to the full 
currents of political controversy. So long, however, as 
safeguards reserve part or aU of a subject, the political 
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currents cannot Juve fall play. The elaborate protection 
tScaded to Umted Kingdom commercial and tradii^t 
interests may have as its primary efiFect, not the develop¬ 
ment of parties favouring different policies in regard to 
tari& or trade generally, but the consolidation of all 
political feeling in one party, viz., a party condemning and 
opposing the safeguards. 

A certain depression is aroused by the too common 
failure to recognise that the future of India is not only an 
Indian or a United Kingdom or even an Empire problem, 
but one affecting the well-being and amity of the whole 
world, and certainly the relations between the white and 
coloured races. On its happy solution depends, not only 
the welfare of the fifth of the human race who find them¬ 
selves in India, but an infinity of political relations repre¬ 
sented on almost every meridian. It is not least among the 
causes of Indian resentment that in the United Kingdom 
the problem is too much regarded as purely or primarily 
British, and the fact that it concerns India is rather naively 
viewed as secondary. Such matters of amour-fropre have an 
importance of their own and should not be dismissed as the 
product of hypersensitiveness. A man who is insensitive 
to method may be equally insensitive to substance; if, 
in the one, he does not trouble to study the preferences of 
those vdth whom he is dealing, he is even less likely to study 
them in the other; and the political distrust commonly 
entertained towards the British (and not only by Indians) 
may have its origin in resentment and-xiislike of the cavalier 
attitude too often adopted. 

Whatever the form of the Indian constitution, however 
great the care taken in drafting, it will in working take 
an Indian turn, and such a development should not be 
resented in the United Kingdom. On the contrary, if 
the constitution is to be viable at all it must assume an 
Indian cast. Too much stress is laid on British idio¬ 
syncrasy in constitution-making, and Indian opinion with 
some reason wopld prefef less harping on this and a freer 
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recognidon of the fact that, however great the bonds be* 
tween Great Britain and India, the two arc not the same, 
and Indians will never be Britons. 


Indeed, one criticism from this end might be expressed 
as resentment at the apparent tendency in the United 
Kingdom to expect Indians to be Britons and to censure 
them for not being so. Here again the amour-propre 
complex enters. But there is a hard core of common 
sense as well. The Indian may be more emotional than 
the Englishman, but he is certainly much less sentimental, 
and there are few things more irritating than for the 
unsentimental man to feel that his desires and destinies 
arc being clouded by the pale cast of a sentimentality he 
cannot share. It is here that one is inclined to find the 
real parallel with Ireland. 

An illustration of the above argument that democratic 
institutions in India must be expected to reflect Indian 
idiosyncrasy could perhaps be found in a recent remark by 
Mr. Gandhi; “ It is slavery to be amenable to the majority, 
no matter what its decisions arc.” To British ideas this 


comes very near to anarchy, or at least to the negation of 
representative government as we understand it. On the 
otiicr hand, it i.s m tunc with those systems in which state 
authoruy, or indeed authority in itself, is magnified as the 
one essential, and it may be that India feels, like Germany 
an unconscious need for a stronger and more visibk 
authority than that of warring parties in debate. The 
cl .avpting majority deebiona aa binding on- 
m.nor,„„ haa been held one of Ae greatea, of pollical 

mem'""!’ T 'I/'' «preaen.a,ive ^.e™ 

men, are baaed. If „ i, abaen, or functions inadequately 
au or,.y a, aueh becoruea inevitably more proLS' 
Ma o„,y rule rmphes, moreover, a diminutiou in the ptr- 

tac Ta*”''™”'"'’ 

responsibility. ^ ^ representation and 
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Mr. Baklwia dismissed zny resemblance between the 
IndUn and the Irish positions. In some ways he was 
right, and Indians even of the eztremer side will admit an 
all^iance and almost an affection towards His Majesty and 
the British association that Sinn Feiners would never have 
confessed. On the other hand, there is a closer resem¬ 
blance than Mr. Baldwin or indeed most politicians in the 
United Kingdom seem to suspect. The resemblance is in 
the texture rather than the detail. In both countries the 
problem is one of status and of psychological complex. It is 
because these govern the Indian outlook to-day that so 
much attention has been paid in India to the Joint Com¬ 
mittee’s careful abstention from use of the phrase “ dominion 
status,” and the similar avoidance on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government.* This may seem to critics in 
Europe to indicate a deplorable concentration on mere 
words, but the Indian situation will never be understood 
unless it is realised that to persons suffering from a com¬ 
plex words may be charged with meanings, implications 
and intentions that their utterers never suspect. The 
Indian argument runs thus: “ Dominion status ” was 
formerly used in circumstances of the utmost solemnity 
by the Viceroy himself. The promise given in 1929 was 
reaffirmed by spokesmen of the Labour and National 
Governments at the Round Table Conferences. If ever 
a phrase was sanctified by responsible repetition it was 
this, and the obvious avoidance of it now can mean only 
an intention to resile from the promise. And it is the 
deduction that a promise is thus being whittled away, 
rather than any broad connotations of dominion status as 
a phrase, that arouses suspicion, distrust and in some 
quarters almost despair. 

This argument is not in any way affected by the fact 
that even in India doubts have been expressed whether the 
preamble of 1919 is any longer suitable to Indian con¬ 
ditions, or whether indeed the term ** dominion status ” 
• See pdstscript on page 317. 
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can in its general cMinotation ever applf to an Indian 
federation at all. A part of that federation will be Ini£an 
States under sovereign rulers with His Majesty as suzerain. 
Since nothing comparable to this exists in any other 
Dominion, any so-called dominion status in India must at 
least be markedly iui generis. Whether this individuality 
would or need necessarily imply inferiority is another 
matter. For the present, all that need be said is that 
wisdom lay with His Excellency when in a recent speech 
he declared himself “ not afraid ” of the words “ dominion 
status.” Indian sentiment does not ask for definition of 
the phrase, but merely for its use. Psychological disturb¬ 
ances require psychological treatment. 

Our leading European-owned paper, the Statesman, in 
a.HscKiating itself warmly with the Indian attitude on this 
vexed issue, declared that if dominion status as the goal 
is taken away, “ life is not worth living in India in any 
high sense.” This support received general appreciation 
in the Indian press, but the tribune went on to declare 
that a mere pronouncement of dominion status as the goal 
was not enough : ^ 


Wlut IS . is that the preamble should clearly and 

Ifar incompatible with safe¬ 

guards provided the removal of these is in India’s discre- 
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Tbe Blectloiis and the Congress 

gpOD bejraitd tlue nonntl is resented and its members are 
likdy to aixffer from that fact. The most interesting 
results were those where Congress failure was most marked 
or its success most spectacular. The first kind occurred 
in Bengal and to a less extent the Punjab, where the 
Nationalist drive was strong. The second kind occurred 
in Madras, where the Justice party was routed and stag¬ 
gering Congress majorities were returned. 

The Nationalist party is the opposition under Pandit 
Malaviya to Congress equivocation on the Communal 
Decision, and it is precisdy in areas where the Decision 
presses most hardly on Hindus that Congress candidates 
vwth everything else in their favour failed. There is a 
good deal to be learned from this. When a major issue 
arises, affecting the passions or interests of the voters, 
they will vote according to those passions or interests, not 
in response to a theoretical loyalty. This may be taken 
as an indication of the future; when real economic or 
other issues come before the electorate, no omnibus party 
can expect a right of way; the reserved chariots will take 
precedence. Taking the broad view, the results in Bengal 
and the Punjab may be described as encouraging to the 
student of politics in India and to the speculator on her 
political future. 

The Madras surprises are of a different order. It was 
thought that the Justice party, strongly entrenched in the 
citadels of government since the first days of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford constitution, would offer the strongest re¬ 
sistance in India to Congress attack. Actually its defeat 
has been more of a rout than happened anywhere else. 
The excuse has been put forward that the Justice party 
has preferred local matters and has lacked interest in the 
central legislature. The Justice party has indeed always 
taken the Madras Council as its objective. This explana¬ 
tion, however, does not take us all the way or even most 
of it. If the Justice organisation had been as strong as 
was ima^ned, it would not have thus gone down in dis- 
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credit«t>le disaster. One explanation lies in the difference 
in sttitttde. The Congress were on the attack, alwap a 
good card in India. TTiey had enthusiasm and no incon¬ 
venient past association with necessary but unpleasant 
duties of government. They could wear the halo of self- 
styled martyrdom, again always a good card with the 
emotional Indian elector. 


Finally, there enters into this defeat something, possibly, 
of the half boredom, half disgust that seizes an electorate 
against a party which has been too long in power. Moth 
and rust, we are told, corrupt our physical possessions, 
and power, one might add, corrupts every human indi¬ 
vidual. It is perhaps in this that the true merit of repre¬ 


sentative systems of government lies. The swing of the 
pendulum prevents the too long location of power in one 
set of liands, and thus there happens periodically the purge 
of defeat and opposition. Here, again, one inclines to see 
in these Madras results a gleam of hope for the future. If 
this cause counted strongly, as there is reason to believe 
it did, in the Justice debacle, it is perhaps an indication 
that in the Indian political future, when genuine parties are 
contending for genuine power, there will be no likelihood 
of the permanent retention of power by the Congress or 
any other body, and of its being thereby corrupted. And 
if this IS so, one may well conclude that the sooner genuine 
Fiwer arrives the better for India and the better for 
iireat nritain. 


.Another lesson from the recent elections has been the - 
ovver of organ,in India. This was suggested in 
the last K<k-n„ article, .md has had ^ striking 

|onhrmation. It ,s interesting to reflect on the moderf 
tenancy even in (,reat Britain toward.s the landslide type 

or unrcflectivc, the creater tho j r ^^“^ated 
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vwces here have questioned the wisdom of any direct 
Sectoral system for the Indian centre. The evils and 
difficulties of indirect election are admitted by these 
critics, who nevertheless cannot look, forward with 
equanimity to the prospect, a decade or two hence, of 
a colossal aU-India electorate moving in tempestuous 
passion from pole to pole of politics. 

There has so far been no pronouncement by Congress 
authorities on how their Assembly representatives will 
act, but an interesting forecast by one of them indicated 
that the party will be in the Assembly primarily to work 
rather than to obstruct. There will be no waljcs-out, he 
says. 

We will stay in the Assembly and make the voice of the people 
heard and have its full weight in all matters affecting the welfare 
of the nation. . , . The party will be prepared to initiate proposals, 
to bring forward resolutions, to do everything in its power to help 
Mr. Gandhi’s constructive programmes. 

Tariff policy, exchange, currency and so on are all 
directly implicated in these activities. The party will 
act as a single unit under the strictest discipline. According 
to this correspondent, there should be no individual 
liberty of action whatever; the party must act “ as one 
body.” Where the interest of a particular constituency 
is against the view favoured by the party as a whole, the 
member for that constituency must follow the ’ party 
view, not the local interest. Proposals of non-Congressmen 
for the benefit of the country will have the party’s support. 
The party will take its full share in the work of select 
committees, in the discussion of bills and other such 
activities. 

Although the Assembly Congressmen do not contem¬ 
plate non-co-operation, the attitude they propose to adopt 
could not be described as co-operation but rather as 
Opposition with a capital O. They have chosen a strong 
front bench team, of whom Messrs. Bulabhai Desai and 
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SatTannirti, mpectively leader and secretary, are Ukdy 
to be most prominent in debate. Adjournment motions 
were pot in before the Assembly opened. A tendency to 
avrnd general social functions has shown itself, and the 
session is likely to be full of incident and interest, not to 
say excitement. 

The Congress session, which had opened just before 
the last article left India, threw up scarcely any new per- 
sonalitic-s, but Rajendra Prasad’s stock has probably gone 
up, as a man of honesty, courage and conviction, though 
not at\ orator or a player upon the hearts of men. To the 


attractive figure of Pandit Malaviya may be applied 
with some truth a term that would indeed surprise him— 
die-hard ; he and his comrades are fighting the die-hard 
battle of the orthodox Hindus against the increasingly 
purely political outlook of the Congress. Mr. Nariman 
has emerged as a man of much organising capacity and 
enthusiasm but unnecessarily combative. A certain 
intolerance toward.s any who venture to differ has always, 
been a notable feature of Congress polemics. 

In review, the most important results of that session 
seem to have been ; first, the alteration of the Congress 
organisation ; second, the adherence to the non-committal 
attitude on the Communal Decision: and, third, the 
withdrawal of Mr. Gandhi. Although the human interest, 
«o to speak, of the last is greatest, the above is the real 
order of importance. 

The amendments to the Congress constitution actually 
passed differed fairly substantiaUy from Mr. Gandhi’s ' 
original and more drastic proposals. The chief changes 

ToilZ be reduced 

ccT tirr,; T’ should 

ZL Z the AU-India 

in Committee, and that various qualifications 

wotfltrl" of hand- 

t„r. of the litter. Hi. All 
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memben. Hie effect of these changes, if they are applied, 
witt he to iolfoiritt the Congress with a degree of trot; 
regional representation that in latter years If had ahn<»t 
compktdj Itot. As Mr. Gandhi himsqilf pointed out 
widi some pungency, anyone could become a delegate for 
anywhere at the cost of four annas. In future this should 
be impossible, and the whole organisation will be tightened 
up and set in a frame of genuine local representation. 
There seems to be behind aU this the intention to bring 
Congress more into the shape of a power definitely com¬ 
peting with the constitutional Government, and perhaps 
here we can see another and more sinister parallel with 
Ireland and Sinn Fein. If a fully functioning system of 
local election and representation, along with regular and 
regularly conducted meetings, can be brought about, it 
may be developed as an attempt to furnish the constituent 
assembly contemplated in Congress pronouncements, but 
hitherto no more than an aspiration. It was clear from 
speeches, interviews and other utterances that the more 
far-seeing Congress leaders realised that if the Congress 
system was to offer any effective challenge to the legis¬ 
latures of the new constitution, it must steal some of the 
latter’s thunder and begin from local election and repre¬ 
sentation. Hence these changes. The proposals came first 
from Mr. Gandhi, but one is inclined to detect another 
and different brain and purpose behind them. The cover 
of the Mahatma’s name and influence may have been 
secured, not for the first time, for policies conceived 
elsewhere. 


IV. Federation and the States 

T he federation of India will clearly be unique. It 
is not unknown or even unusual for federations to 
comprise elements differing widely in religion, ethnic 
origin or social customs. Nor is it unknown for the com¬ 
ponent units not to share a common mother tongue, though 
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the number and diversity of highly developed languages 
in the Indian federation is unapproached. But the pres^e 
of sovereign States along with non-sovereign units is a 
novelty as perplexing as it was inevitable. There has 
been some uneasy speculation on the precise part the 
States will play; this speculation is likely to increase 
and, at any rate from the States’ side, will take positive 
form with the appearance of the Bill. British Indian 
opinion on the whole dislikes the mode of State parti¬ 
cipation proposed and, not unnaturally, suspicions have 
been expressed that the States’ members of the legis¬ 
lature will replace in stronger form the present official 
bloc. Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru *and some others, however, 
dismis.s this last fear, pointing to the wide regional differ¬ 
ences as likely to cause an increasing alignment of States 
with the portions of British India they adjoin or resemble, 
or whose intcrc.«ts they share. 

A .speech on the role of the States by Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
the late (lovcrnor of the United Provinces, at Benares in 
November, 1934, aroused considerable comment. His 
theme was that autocracy might still have a place in the 
Indian political scheme of the future. “ Informed by 
wisdom, exercised in moderation, vitalised by the spirit of 
service ... it may well prove that it can make an appeal 
in India as strong as that of representative and responsible 
in.stitutions.” I he suggestion of autocracy as an alternative 
to the system in contemplation for British India did not 
pass without much comment, the chief line of attack 
being that Sir Malcolm’s view leaves out of consideration 
tlic position of the States’ peoples. The Trihunt' of Lahore 
was ihc chief voice of the protestors. 


noiin r,’lP" I' 

2n I r- r ior the general manage- 

to have a similar voice .n the management of their own affairs. 
This virtual ultimatum is described as “ the only self- 
respcctmg position for India.” “. . . There is nothing 
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sacred aboatuutocracy.” Indeed, says the Tribune^ but 
for the protection afforded by the suzerain power, many 
of the States would have had to alter their system of 
government long ago. The paper concludes by saying 
that “ the advent of real popular government in India 
is bound to accelerate the process; federation or no 
federation, things in the Indian States can no longer 
remain what they are.” It was interesting to find in the 
mouth of the frihune the words “ real popular govern¬ 
ment” in apparent description of the White Paper scheme 
so violently attacked. There would be wide agreement 
with the journal’s general conclusion that the process at 
work in British India is “ silently at work in the States, 
and the establishment of popular institutions in British 
India is bound to expedite it.” 

India, 

January 21, 1935. 


POSTSCRIPT 

Moving the second reading of the Government of India 
Bill on February 6, Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of 
State, made an important declaration on the subject' of 
“ dominion status.” The Government, he said, 

stand firmly by the pledge contained in the 1919 preamble 
(which it is not part of their plan to repeal) and by the inter¬ 
pretation put by the Viceroy in 1929, on the authority of the 
Government of that day, on that preamble, that “ the natural 
issue of India’s progress as there contemplated is the attain¬ 
ment of dominion status ”... This Bill is a definite step— 
indeed, a great stride forward—towards the achievement of that 
purpose. 

The Government’s policy, he continued, was to do all 
they could by sympathetic help and co-operation to enable 
India to overcome the difficulties in the way of full self- 
government, and ultimately to take her place among the 
fully self-governing members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.— Editor. 
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PROTECTORATES 


T he belief that on his forthcoming visit to London 
General Hertzog will renew the request, already made 
informally, for the transfer to the Union of the administra¬ 
tion of the territories of Swaziland, the Bechuanaland Pro¬ 
tectorate and Basutoland has awakened interest not unmixed 
with misgiving in the milieus of Parliament and of White¬ 


hall, and in certain circles of public opinion in this country. 
Concern for the welfare of subject races is an honourable 
tradition of our public life, and it is a tradition which all 
parties in the State can claim to have inherited. No one, 
rithcr in England or in South Africa, is likely to complain 
if Parliament and its constituents take their responsibilities 
in this matter of the protectorates seriously. A legitimate 
grievance could only arise if this decision of Parliament 
were taken on anything less than a full and impartial 
consideration of the questions at issue, or if it could be 
shown that undue weight had been given either to our 
obligations to the Union or to our obligations to the 
natives. The Round Table holds the view that the time 
has come to negotiate the transfer of the administration of 
the protectorates by way of a binding agreement between the 
Go,crnrae„K and the Parliaments of Great Britain and of 
Sonth Africa. In the hope that it may eontribnte to a 
clmter nnderslanding of the issues, this arUele vdH set 

Rou.n l „tE to that view. I„ a previous article* on the 
1 HI Round Tnici. No. 96, September 19^, pp. 785-80.. 
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ssbject die- faistoty of the territories and their present 
exaction were examined at some length, and no attempt 
win here be made to cover the same ground. 

The request for the transfer of the administration of the 
protectorates is In no sense a holt out of the blue. The 
constitution of the Union—^the South Africa Act of 1909, an 
Act of the British Parliament—contemplates the transfer, 
and through the Schedule to the Act prescribes the condi¬ 
tions on which the territories are thereafter to be governed. 
Section 151 reads as follows 

The King, with the advice of the Privy Council, may, on addresses 
from the Houses of Parliament of the Union, transfer to the Union 
the government of any territories, other than the territories adminis¬ 
tered by the British South Africa Company, belonging to or nnder 
the protection of His Majesty, and inhabited wholly or in part by 
natives, and upon such transfer the Governor-General in Council 
may undertake the government of such territory upon the terms and 
conditions embodied in the Schedule to this Act. 

The Schedule provides for the administration of the 
territories after transfer, not by the Union Parliament, but 
by the Governor-General in Council acting through a 
commission of three or more members. Certain guiding 
principles are established, such as free intercourse with the 
Union, no customs barrier, the prohibition of the sale of 
intoxicating liquor, and the maintenance of all native 
reserves. The King is empowered to disallow any pro¬ 
clamation of the Governor-General in Council relating to 
any of the territories, and any Bill to^amend the provisions 
of the Schedule is to be in the technical sense “ reserved.” 

These provisions were inserted 25 years ago in the South 
Africa Act because both this country and the Union 
recognised that transfer was inevitable and wished to de¬ 
termine in advance the conditions on which it should 
take place. The Union was too much preoccupied with 
its own urgent problems of consolidation to be willing to 
assume immediate responsibility for the protectorates. 
But from very early days the transfer of the administration 
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of the protectOTates vraa a subject of frequent informal 
discussion through the Governor-General, a^ ne^;otiations 
for the transfe of Swaziland to the Union, as a first step, 
reached an advanced stage in the lifetime of General Botha, 
who died almost l6 years ago. 

Since then the Statute of Westminster and its cordlary 
in the Status Act of the Union have made nonsense of the 
Schedule and of section 151. The disallowance and the 
reservation of Union legislation are now meaningless 
terms, and it is technically within the power of the Union 
Parliament to amend or to repeal the Schedule. It is 
understood—and the view expressed in this article rests 
entirely on that understanding—that they make no claim 
to do anything of the kind, and that they are prepared to 
Itxik behind the letter of all these enactments to their 


intention, recognising frankly that section 151 and the 
Schedule of the South Africa Act constitute an agreement 
between Great Britain and the Union and are therefore an 
instrument which can be modified by mutual consent and 
not otherwise. If this is so, and the Union is willing to 
implement the contract of nothing but a radical change 

since that date in the relative situations of the natives in 
the Union and in the protectorates would justify the other 
party to the contract in refusing to carry it out. 

No such radical change can be discerned. Indeed the 
last twenty-five years have served only to underline the 
dependence of the protectorates on the Union. Consider 
for example, these facts. In the first place, since the with¬ 
drawal of Imperial troops from South Africa in 1914 we have 
been in the position of having to rely on the South African 
Defence Force m the last resort for the maintenance of 
order in the protectorates. In the second place, the 
Union IS the only market for the labour and for the pr(v 
duus of the protectorates; if that market were withdrawn 
noting but the chanty of Great Briuin could save the 
fm k "r*" starvation or their governments 
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p^ndalicm of the protectorates spends a substantial part 
of its Ufe in the Union—^as it does to-day and has always 
done—it will be exposed to the same influences, good or 
bad, from European civilisation as the natives of the 
Union, and the administrations of the protectorates will 
be as impotent as they have always been to apply a native 
policy of their own as distinct from a Union policy. 

This complete economic and cultural dependence of the 
protectorates on the Union vitiates any comparison between 
the protectorates and native territories such as Tanganyika 
or the Gold Coast or the southern districts of the Sudan. 
It is also the answer to the suggestion of the Selborne 
Committee* that before Great Britain implements the 
contract of 1909 we should encourage the natives of the 
protectorates to await a definition of “ the native policy of 
the Union.” For that suggestion surely invites the retort 
from the Union : “ What is your own native policy for the 
protectorates f Can you have one, independently of ours, 
unless you are willing to prohibit the movement of your 
natives out of the protectorates and to devote your money 
and your energies to the creation of a Bantu Utopia in their 
reserves ? Is that an alternative such as the British Parlia¬ 
ment or even the protectorate natives themselves would 
welcome ? ” 

Is it not time to ask ourselves what we mean by “ native 
policy ” and its definition, time, indeed, to recognise that 
neither we nor the Union can write a native policy or find 
a “ solution of the native problem ” by some formula like a 
ihedical prescription ? Can we look for anything but the 
day to day adjustment of certain principles to changing 
conditions ? In this sense there can be no real doubt what 
is the native policy of the Union. South Africans of what¬ 
ever race or creed would claim that their attitude to the 
natives is governed by two main considerations—^to main¬ 
tain a paramount white race, as free from the mixture of 
blood as possible, and to a€ord the natives every oppor-. 

* See The Round Tabu, No. 96, September 1934, p. 8oz. - 
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t tmi ty, consistent wth that aimy of wevking «»t ikteir onto 
ftttore under European guidance. The7 have to meet 
great practical difficulties—such as the inadequacy of 
native reserves, the clash of white and native artisans, tl» 
devising of political institutions adapted to the native 
capacity—and it rests with European public opinion in 
South Africa whether those difficulties as they arise are 
met in a liberal or an illiberal spirit. There is good reason 
to believe that public opinion in the Union is better in¬ 
formed on native affairs and more liberal to-day than in 
1909, and it is only necessary to compare, say, the working 
conditions in factories in England in 1913 and to-day to 
realise what an immense distance public opinion can 
travel, almost without knowing it, in twenty years. South 
Africa under the Union has not showm any lack of ability 
to find constructive solutions of great problems. Is it, 
then, either wise or generous for this country, by a refusal 
to transfer the protectorates or by a reluctant and grudging 
consent, to indicate its belief that we hold the secret of 
some superior wisdom in native administration, such as 
would enable us to provide a better government than the 
Union even in territories where we can never hope for any 
real freedom of action ? 

There remain the natives themselves. We are com¬ 
mitted to consult them but in no way committed to be 
guided solely by their wishes. It is fair to assume that 
those wishes wiU depend mainly on the manner of the con¬ 
sultation and on the safeguard for their future that we 
have been able to devise in agreement with the Union. 
If we adopt the only honest course of putting the real 
alternatives plainly before them, it is unlikely that they 
would refuse to throw in their lot with the natives of the 


thfr n Table is of opinion 

coursethe proper 

in the f agreemLt 

in the nature of a treaty between Great Britain^and S 



The Sooth Ahican Protectomtes 

Uaopn. l^e agreamot wouU provide for the transfer ol 
the a dminia tratioD oi the protectorates on the terms of the 
Schedule to the Act of I909(or suchamended tenns as might 
seem desirable to all parties) and the Union wonld bind 
itself to make no departure from those terms except with 
the concurrence of Great Britain as the other party to the 
treaty. For administrative reasons it would be wise to 
follow the procedure that has always been contemplated 
and to transfer the territories not simultaneously but at 
stated intervals, Erst Swaziland, then the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate and finally Basutoland. It would be well, too, 
should any local changes in administration be agreed to be 
necessary, if they were made before rather than after 
transfer. In this way the ordinary native inhabitant would 
be less likely to connect the changes with the change of 
government. 
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NEW DEAL OR OLD MAHOGANY 


{By a Correspondent in the United States) 

I T would certainly be premature to attempt now to 
compose an authoritative work on the decline and fall 
of the Great American Republic. Students of history 
have observed that no one ever woke up in the morning to 
say, “ Hullo, I see that Rome (Egypt, Babylon, Athens, 
etc.) has fallen.” The cinema of history doesn’t function 
in that clcar-cut way. One can never be quite sure where 
one reel ends and another begins, and even when one can 
distinguish the end of a reel it is not always easy to tell 
whether the next reel is just another reel or another picture 
altogether. What we actually say on getting down to the 
morning paper is, “What a mess this is!” Then the work 
of appraisal and interpretation is passed on to posterity. 

lo-day It is premature even to determine whether 
the New Deal is worth a chapter in the work of America’s 
future Gibbon. But certainly a complete account of that 
cimgcrics of false hopes, false economics and false morals 
presented to our stricken people under the name and style 
of a New Deal should have a place in the library of every 
s udent of human affairs. In any compilation of cautionary 
tnlcs tor growm-ups it has an assured position. But to 
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popular figure m the country, the most important of its 
pcditical leaders and the Defender of its Faith in the New 
DeaL He has under the statutes more actual power than 
had any predecessor; and no President ey^r had a more 
eager following. The elections of November 1934 gave 
him a magnificent political and popular vinchcation. 
The Democrats received a popular vote of about million 
to about 13^ million for the Republicans. Indeed, one 
has heard widespread rumors to the effect that the Republi¬ 
can party is moribund, that it will never again play any 
serious part in national affairs. This rumor can certainly 
be overdone. The Republicans got something like 45 per 
cent, of all the votes cast at the last election. They retain 
their organization all over the country. Although their 
defeat was of historic proportions, it is no time for epitaphs. 
In the first place, the total vote of 29I millions for both 
parties compares with a vote of 38J millions in the presiden¬ 
tial year 1932. In the second place, the Republican per¬ 
centage of the total rose from 39J in 1932 to 45-J in 1934. 

There is bound to be organized political opposition to 
the New Deal, and the most natural supposition is that 
the Republican party will continue to conduct it. No 
one doubts that there will be new party alignments. With 
men like John W. Davis, Democratic candidate for President 
in 1924, and A 1 Smith, Democratic candidate for President 
in 1928, outspoken in their aversion to the New Deal, it 
is obvious that the new opposition party, if it is to be 
effective, must win the support of the conservatives in 
both parties. Also, Republicans impressed with the new 
slogans, with federal aid, or with the brave ostentation of 
the New Deal wiU bolt their party. There is already an 
important movement in the Republican party which would 
have it more “liberal.” Senator Borah is for this, and 
Senator Nye and Senator Norris. The La Follette Brothers 
of Wisconsin and Senator Cutting of New Mexico have 
for a long time been only ambiguously Republican, and 
Senator Vandenberg of Michigan, one of the few Republican 
22 32s 
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Senators to be returned to bis seat in tbe Senate, cent- 
denmed only some features of the New Deal, dedaring 
himsdf desirous of preserving its more ben^cent aspects'. 

A study of the election returns might surest that the 
nation was now marching on to prosperity in a spirit of 
unanimity. This is certainly very far from the case. 
In fact the President himsdf is cre^bly reported as beit^ 
somewhat disconcerted at the election returns. He is 


not the first political leader to be troubled by the number 
of his followers. Also, despite the popularity of his theories 
and abounding evidence of better business conditions, he 
is confronted by some ugly facts. For present purposes 
one can discard all the figures—some of them quite cheering 
—that the statisticians can bring in, and look at only two, 
the figure of unemployment and the figure of the national 
debt. There is nothing very comforting about either. 

As to unemployment, the facts seem to be that, despite 
the National Recovery Act, or because of it, or for other 


reasons, employment in private industry has increased 
little if at all since March ^ t 933 > ^he day of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
inauguration. Federal projects have from time to time 
absorbed two or three million, but there are certainly ten 
or twelve million idle at present who are in no immediate 
likelihood of getting jobs. Of course, the burden of their 
support through public and private agencies is a cruelly 
heavy burden on the rest of us. The abiding question is 
how long It can or will be supported. 

The «iM of tho rational debt bears a direct relaticin to 
the amount of national nnemployment. Orthodox ecooo- 
m..ts tWt the mounting debt keeps mong. idle and 

rjden ',1 11 °?® T? °' confidence. The President 
etidcntly drsbeheves thm. If he goes on spending, the 
end 1 all M appatent, but he evidently feeU^t before 
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etzoneOTa, «nd ht then has to contemplate iht awkward 
jmxpect of armies of men coming to Washington with 
baimen inscribed Wmrk, not Doles.” 

The sitoation is the same as for some time past. Retail 
business is good. Christmas business was excellent, 
bat heavy industries are sluggish because they depend on 
ccmfidence and the willingness to invest and assume forward 
commitments—conditions which do noj exist. This is 
true notwithstanding the comparative stability of our 
monetary policy. It is demonstrable that in the last six 
months the American dollar has been as stable as any 
currency in the world. But thoughtful people, knowing 
the consequences of permanently unbalanced budgets, 
doubt the indefinite continuance of this situation. It is 
credibly reported that the Administration is more concerned 
than heretofore at the international aspects of the monetary 
situation. The difficult position of the gold bloc is said 
to be causing some anxiety. The collapse of the franc is 
now admitted to be a development distasteful to us. Mr. 
Lewis Douglas, the able young man who has resigned as 
Director of the Budget, has not minced words in describing 
the dangers arising from our budgetary situation. Keepiiig 
the budget unbalanced means, he says, competitive devalua¬ 
tion of currencies, struggles of economic nationalism 
and ultimately war. 


II 

T he Congress convened on Friday, January 4, and 
was addressed by the President. Despite the evident 
failure of many of those mechanisms and devices most 
hopefuUy looked upon in 1933, there is no note of apology 
in the President’s message. “ We have undertaken a new 
order of things,” he says boldly at the beginning. “ Yet 
we progress towards it under the framework and in the 
spirit and intent of the American Constitution.” This 
is a shot at his Republican and other adversaries who 
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hire steadily asserted and still contmue to assert tke 
contrary. 

“ We have proceeded thron^out the nation,” he con¬ 
tinues, “ a measurable disunce on the road towards this 
new order. Of equal moment there is evident the restora¬ 
tion of that spirit of confidence and faith which marks the 
American character.” Even Mr. Roosevelt would probably 
admit privately that the restoration of confidence and faith 
had not progressed as far as he might wish. 

In most nation! social justice, no longer a distant ideal, has become 
a definite goal and ancient Governments are beginning to heed the call. 
Thus the American people do not stand alone in their desire for 
change. We seek it through tested liberal traditions, through 
processes which retain all of the deep essentials of that republican 
form of representative government first given to a troubled world by 
the United States. 


Historians of “ social justice ” may note that the idea 
was not invented in 1933. But conceptions of what may 
or may not constitute social justice at any particular 
moment have fluctuated considerably in the world’s 
history and even now cannot be said to have become static. 

^e outlines of the new economic order, rising from the 
disintegration of the old, are apparent.” Tliis statement 
presents an alluring picture, but wiU not command universal 
Americans 

who bchevc that the old “economic order” did not 
^integrate but that the price and credit system did. 
^cy profess to perceive a distinction between the two- 

orL rnor 

Ws so conspicuously 


Tlic mcmjn (said tht President) to make a distlnrf' t, 
recovery and reform is , nanowly conceived effor n fh 
sppearance of reality for reality itself WKp„ " ” '“.substitute the 
from illness wisdom dictates not only cure of th '* 
removal of their cause. ^ symptoms but also 


So much for the 
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President—eren such friendly ones as Mr. Keynes—have 
professed to see between the endeavors to get out of this 
mess and the endeavors to prevent another. Some 
people are so harsh as to think we are doing neither. 

The President then proceeds to expound the evangel of 
social justice. “ In spite of our efforts and in spite of our 
talk we have not weeded out the over-privileged, and we 
have not eflfectively lifted up the under-privileged.” Just 
who is over-privileged and who is under-privileged ? For 
example, are individuals like the present writer on the list 
of those destined for “ weeding out ” or for “ lifting up ” ? 
The President’s lists may be as complicated as those of 
that humane Mikado immortalised by W. S. Gilbert. 
Furthermore, how is the weeding out going to be done and 
how the lifting up ? In accordance, no doubt, with 
“ tested liberal traditions,” but specifically how ? Pre¬ 
sumably those scheduled for lifting up won’t mind, but 
those on the weeding out list might. 

“No wise man has any intention of destroying what is 
known as the profit motive, because by the profit motive 
we mean the right by work to earn a decent livelihood for 
ourselves and for our families.” This is the clearest 
pronouncement yet made by the President for the capitalis¬ 
tic conception of profit. This is hailed as a “ swing to the 
Right.” It will doubtless disappoint thousands of New 
Dealers who have inveighed against the profit motive as 
the cause of all our woes. 

“ We have, however, a clear mandate from the people 
that Americans must forswear that conception of the 
acquisition of wealth which, through excessive profits, 
creates undue private power over private affairs and, to our 
misfortune, over public affairs as well.” This is all very 
well, and the claim to a mandate is well founded, but when 
are profits “ excessive ” and when is “ private power ” 
undue J For example, was the Government’s 40 per cent, 
profit on devalued gold excessive or undue ? An in¬ 
flationary policy invites speculation of all sorts. May we 
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an ffiiwA that America is iww educated against all abuse# of 
the profit modve ? . j* -j 

“ We do not destre^ ambition nor do we sedc to drvide 
our we^th into equal shares on stated occasions. We 
continue to recognize the greater ability of some to earn 
more than others.” This is more to the Right. “But 
we do assert that the ambition of the individual to obtain 
for him and his a proper security, a reasonable leisure, and 
a decent living throughout life is an ambition to be pre¬ 
ferred to the appetite for great wealth and great power.” 
There will not be much dissent from this general principle. 
But what are “ proper ” security and “ reasonable ” 
leisure and a “ decent ” living ? 

In discussing social security the President adverted to 
three types 

(l) Security of livelihood through the better use of natural 
resources; 

(a) Security against the major hazards and vicissitudes of life, and 

(3) Security afforded by decent homes. 

Since the opening of Congress the President has recom¬ 
mended more particularly measures of unemployment 
insurance and old age pensions, into the details of which 
space forbids a close examination. 

Referring to the vast and unprecedented scale of ex- 
pffiditures on relief and public works, the President found 
himself compelled to recognize “ the surk fact . . . that 
great numbers still remain unemployed.” As a matter of 
fact, there has been no gain whatever in the battle against 
unemployment in the past year. The President admits 
that the burden “ has grown with great rapidity.” “ The 
F^eral Government must and shaU quit this business of 
relief.” The dole, he says, is a narcotic and he considers 
cutting grass and raking leaves is no solution. A million 
and a half unemployed now on rcUef rolls and formerly 
dependent upon states, cities, towns, churches and private 
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'tfdSarc lie f^poeea to retain to tbose who etied 

for them beftore. 

F<» the other three and a half million the Preaident 
propoaes that all emergency public works shall be united 
in “a single new and greatly enlarged plan.” In the 
characteristic lingo of national planning, he says: “ With 
the establishment of this new system we can supersede 
the federal emergency rdief administration with a co¬ 
ordinated authority, which will be charged with the orderly 
liquidation of our present relief activities and the substitu¬ 
tion of a national chart for the giving of work.” Phrases 
Eke “ co-ordinated authority,” “ orderly liquidation ” and 
“ national chart ” send shivers of delight up the spine 
of any New Dealer. 

This program for pubEc works should be governed by 
seven practical considerations :— 

1. The work should be permanently useful. 

2. The pay should be better than the relief dole, but not high 
enough, as in the past, to encourage the rejection of opportunities 
for private employment. 

3. The projects should permit the use of a large percentage of 
direct labor. 

4. Preference should be given to self-liquidating projects. This 
is against the advice of a voluble but somewhat obscure group of 
economic thinkers. 

5. “ The projects undertaken ^ould be selected and planned so 
as to compete as little as possible with private enterprises. This 
suggests that if it were not for the necessity of giving useful work to 
the unemployed now on relief these projects in most instances would 
not now be undertaken.” This statement-naturally helps to clarify 
the relation between public and private endeavor. The danger is 
that, like many political decisions, it may be modified overnight. 

6. Public works should be planned to “ taper off ” in proportion 
with the speed with which workers are offered positions with private 
employers. If the past is any criterion, private employers will 
remain out of sight, scared half to death by wild talk. 

7. Public works should be located where they will do the most good. 
But, generally speaking, the place where the finished work is likely 
to be of most value is not the place where the most people need jobs. 

The President closed his message with a reference to 
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ioternational affairs, wliich he recognised to be nnsatis- 
factwy. He expressed the hope that “ calm counsel and 
coQstruaive leadersHp will provide the steadying inffnence 
and the time necessary for the coining of new and more 
practical forms of representative government throughout 
the world, wherein privilege will occupy a lesser place and 
welfare a greater.” 

Under normal conditions the message of a President to 
the convening Congress is little noticed and soon forgotten, 
but it is here quoted at length because in the present period 
of utter confusion and doubt it is turned to eagerly and 
closely scrutinized for intimations of the future—the only 
authoritative intimations of the future projected, if not of 
that to be attained. 


T otal expenditure requirements for the fiscal year 
ending June 50,1935, were estimated by the President 
in his special budget message of January 7 at $8,581,000,000. 
Of this amount $3,321,000,000 is for regular expenses and 
$5,260,000,000 for recovery and relief. Of the latter 
figure $788,000,000 is for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and refunding of processing taxes. Thus 
far the (jovernment has been spending about $350,000,000 
a month for recovery and relief, about $50,000,000 less 
than Mr. Keyncs has mentioned as indispensable. 

The amounts expended for recovery from February i ^ 
1932. to November 30, 1934, exceeded eight billion dollars! 
Provisions for recovery and relief for this period came to 
just under 144 biUions, of which amount approximately 

^,l!!,TO,000 (or (h= iiscal ye„ ending June 30, 19,5. 
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a over the previoos fiscal period. Other miscd- 

laneons revenues will surpass 1934, but customs will be 
down, thanks to the Cuban sugar agreement and the foreign 
trade situation in general. The deficit for 1935 is esti¬ 
mated at $4,869,000,000. Gross debt at the end of the 
period will be about 31 billion dollars. This is $800,000,000 
below previous estimates, but is still an all time high. 

The President confesses that his hope of a balanced 
budget for 1936 is now gone. Expenses for that year 
will go higher. The last 5 per cent, of the 15 per cent, 
pay cut of federal employees is to be restored. There 
will be added charges for national defence, to make up 
for our delay in meeting the provisions of the naval treaties 
of 1922 and 1930. Interest charges on the national debt 
are mounting with the debt, though there is a saving here 
due to the reduction of the average rate of interest on 
the public debt from 3*43 per cent, to 3‘22. It will 
probably go lower still. 

The President recommends that four billion dollars “ be 
appropriated by the Congress in one sum subject to 
allocation by the Executive, principally for giving work 
to those unemployed on the relief rolls.” This would be 
a fairly handsome delegation of legislative power to the 
Executive, for which it would be difficult to encounter any 
precedent. The deficit for the year 1936 is 4J billion 
dollars and the national debt on June 30, 1936, four months 
before the Presidential election, is expected to reach 34^ 
billions. This increase, the President says, “ will be solely 
due to continued relief for unemployment.” 

For a short period following the reading of the budget 
message there was no bid for several issues of United 
States government bonds. 

Hunting inconsistencies in the language of a political 
leader is an old and easy game, but to students of the 
primrose path of budgetary inflation it is not uninstructive 
to look back over the near past. For example, there was 
Franklin D. Roosevdt, the Democratic candidate for 
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President in October, 1932, crying out “ The people <rf 
America demand a reduction of federal expenditure.” 
** Let ua have the courage to stop borrowing to meet 
ccmtinued deficits.” “ Muddled government finance creates 
a general uncertainty concerning the value of national 
currencies. This uncertainty has a way of spreading from 
country to country. The world is tormented with it 
now.” 


Before a week of his incumbency as President had passed 
he was saying : “ For three long years the federal govern¬ 
ment has been on the road to bankruptcy. With the 
utmost seriousness I point out to Congress the profound 
effect of a five billion deficit upon our national economy. 
The very stability of our government itself is concerned.” 
On October 2, 1933, after seven months of office, he was 
of the same mind: “ Industry cannot be restored, people 
put back to work, baidrs kept open and human suffering 
cared for if the government itself is bankrupt.” And a 
year ago: “ We should plan to have a definitely balanced 
budget for the third year of recovery and from that time 
on seek a continuing reduction of the national debt.” 

Thus is hope deferred in the face of the obvious fact 
ilut we arc not really recovering in any orthodox or tra¬ 
ditional sense. It may be that we are approaching an 
inflationary boom. But that is cold comfort. 

Two acute critics of the New Deal have recently pointed 
out that ir Jus accomplished nothing that couldn’t have 
been accomplished by an earthquake of sufficient magni- 
tude Like the New Deal, a ruinously destructive earth¬ 
quake would have curtailed crops, promoted higher prices. 

An eTr*tK T ““‘i an inflation of credit. 

An earthquake would not necessarily have initiated policies 

modification 
i Acmcqod to 

failure? Not imm Dealers confess its 
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Moa. WiA foot billioti ddUais allocated to the Executive 
**pnntipaUy ” for giving work to the unemployed. Demo¬ 
cratic anccess at the polls in 1956 on^^t to be assared. 


IV 

E IGETTEEN months ago we were parading for the 
National Recovery Act. Now the National Recovery 
Administration is quietly being reorganized. This is 
another case of “ orderly liquidation.” The audacious and 
intrepid leader of the Recovery Administration in its heyday, 
General Hugh S. Johnson, is now writing a series of articles 
in a popular magazine on the Blue Eagle (symbol of the 
Recovery Administration) “from egg to ground.” Mr. 
Donald Richberg has now become vested with the title 
of Co-ordinator and has threatened the General with a 
libel suit should the General become unkind. But the 
General is too wise to become the defendant in any libel 
suit, and is saying some very sensible things. It is sur¬ 
prising how much more sensible some men can be without 
the constriction of a public office or of any candidacy .for 
the same. Meantime ordinary people, especially the little 
fellows, are forgetting about the N.R.A. and doing so with 
perfect impunity. 

The P.W.A. (Public Works Administration) is now 
admitted by erstwhile friendly commentators like Mr. 
Lippmann to be “ worse than a failure,” and philosophers 
of the spending school like Mr. David Cushman Coyle are 
explaining the somewhat mystical reasons why the billions 
heretofore spent cannot be said to have been wasted. 
The President’s own indictment of previous relief admini¬ 
stration has been referred to. The A.A.A. (Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration) has changed its basic policy. 

Meantime the Courts have not been inactive on New Deal 
legislation. A Federal District Court in Alabama has 
held that the Recovery Act is unconstitutional in delegating 
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}«gi*latjvepower8 to the President, and that the lumber code 
nnlawfally encroaches on states rights and takes property 
without dne process of law. In a New Jersey Court, the 
Attorney-General was denied an injunction against a pnee- 
cutting laundry. A Federal District Court in Indiana 
has denied an injunction to the Secretary of Agriculture 
against a corporation distributing milk in Indiana without 
a state license, saying that the defendants were entitled to 
the protection of the federal constitution “ even though 
the granting of such protection might affect a planned 
pre^am of an administrative body of the Government.” 
A Federal District Court in Missouri has held uncon¬ 
stitutional price-fixing provisions in the retail lumber trade 
code. These decisions of inferior Courts have yet to 
stand the test of appeal. But in the so-called “ hot oil ” 
case* the United States Supreme Court has held, not five 
to four, but eight to one, that a complete delegation of 
legislative power from Congress to the President involves 
an infraction of the constitutional mandate of segregation 
of legislative and executive functions. 

In mid-January the United States Supreme Court also 
heard arguments in what is likely to become the most 
celebrated litigation ever to come into its august hands, 
'fhese arc the so-called gold clause cases, involving the 
constitutional validity of devaluation and the real signi¬ 
ficance of a contractual obligation to pay “ in gold of the 
present standard of weight and fineness.” Two cases 
before the Court involve the duty of private corporate 
obligors—railways as it happens. One case involves rights 
under a United States gold certificate and a fourth involves 
the Government’s right to repudiate its own obligation to 
pay in gold on a Liberty bond issued in 1918. It is obvious 
that the Court may find some distinction in law between a 
nation’s right to modify the obligations of its nationals 
and Its right to modify its own. Decisions are expected in 
another fortnight and will almost certainly have been 
• Am^n Petroleum Corpor.tion eRyau et «/, decided January 7, 1935. 
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tetkdered b^ore this article is in print. Whatever th^ 
are they will be of the most far-reaching importance. Tlie 
practical difficulties of a decision adverse to the Govern¬ 
ment are fully envisaged. Indeed, the argument of the 
Attorney-General was less an argument than a cry for 
judicial aid. On the other hand, the long-term con¬ 
sequences of telling a Government that its obligations may 
be repudiated at will might not be pleasant. There is 
such a thing as national credit, though the fact is now very 
generally ignored. Also there is a clause in the Fourteenth 
Amendment providing that “ the validity of the public 
debt of the United States, authorized by law, including 
debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties for 
services in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall 
not be questioned.” 

How long can we go on like this ? Undoubtedly no 
country was ever more favorably situated. With mag¬ 
nificent natural resources, unrivalled physical equipment 
in plants and factories, abundance of willing and competent 
labor, vast hordes of impatient money in the banks, and 
immunity from the ancestral suspicions and animosities 
which beset so many European nations, we are now kept put 
of prosperity perhaps indefinitely by a clamorous demagogy 
eager to exploit America’s misfortune for some private 
cause. Only fascism can save us. Only communism can 
save us. Only bimetallism can save us. Only devaluation 
can save us. Only more government spending can s*ve 
us. Only more codes can save us. Only social security 
can save us. Only the Tovmsend plan for distributing 
50 per cent, of the national income in the form of pensions 
to those over sixty at the rate of $2,400 a year can save us. 
Only crucifying bankers can save us. Only “ soaking ” the 
rich can save us. Only—one can go on forever. There is 
yawping and confusion everywhere. Those who have 
earned and saved a little money hesitate to invest it in a 
mad country with a mad fiscal system and madly divided 
counsels and no effective sane leadership. We have now 
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staked OUT all on the victory of govemment credit ui a mad 
race between it and the return of prosperity, and it looks 
aa if we miglit conceivably lose. 

More noise. Is it Father Coughlin excoriating the 
bankers f In the sub-basement of the Shrine of the liittle 
Flower at Royal Oak, Michigan, more than fifty ty^ 
writers arc rattling away for the National Union of Social 
Justice. Twenty thousand letters come in daily. Car¬ 
penters are enlarging the rooms. Still more noise. Is it 
Huey Long denouncing something—almost anything ? 
Is it the Sound Money League denouncing sound money ? 
Is it the American Legion denouncing those who oppose 
the cash payment of the bonus ? Is it Upton Sinclair 
denouncing those who voted down his project for Ending 
Poverty in California ? Is it that very popular gentleman 
in the White House denouncing everything that happened 
before March 4, 1933 f Is it the astute Postmaster- 
Ceneral denouncing those who denounce the New Deal ? 
One can’t tell. It is just noise, fury, turbulence, mob 
excitement, animated by suspicion, greed, the yearning for 
publicity and power. 

O dear, wouldn’t it be pleasant if only we could have 
quiet just for a little while f Then perhaps someone could 
think. Surely there are people left in this country who can 
think } Or aren’t there ? 

•United States of America. 

January 29, 1935. 



THE WORKING OF FEDERALISM 
IN AUSTRALIA 


T he Q>ii8titutioa of the Commonwealth is enacted 
in an Act of the Imperial Parliament, which be^ns 
with a recital to the effect that the people of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland and Tasmania 
have agreed to unite in one indissoluble federal Common¬ 
wealth, under the British Crown and under the Constitution 
thereby established. Before the Commonwealth had been 
inaugurated, the people of a sixth State, Western Australia, 
had become parties to the Agreement, so that the whole of 
the mainland of AustraHa, together with the island of 
Tasmania, was thus united under a federal system. Before 
discussing the working of this system it is necessary to 
state summarily the provisions of the Constitution and the 
conations under which it has operated during the past 
tlurty-three years. When these two factors are considered 
together—the Constitution and its material, including the- 
geographic and economic conditions of the several States 
and the political attitude of the people—it will be seen 
how self-contained are the problems of Australian federalism 
and how little analogy can be found in those of Canada or 
the United States. 

The six States were and are unequal in area and popula¬ 
tion. They differ widely in their resources, and these 
differences have become more marked during the past 
thirty-three years. Tasmania is separated from the main¬ 
land by sea; Western Australia is separated from its 
neighbours by a desert and, though it is now connected 
wirii the eastern States by rail, it is and always has been 
largdy dependent for its communications on shipping. 
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Qtteen^nd is characterised hy special conditions of climate 
and production, and by an economic structure depending 
largdy on Commonwealth policy. 


I. Chances Since 1901 


I N 1901, of a total Australian population of 3,824,913, 
New South Wales had 1,375,455, Victoria 1,209,900, 
Queensland 506,721, South Australia 359,330, Western 
Australia 193,601 and Tasmania 175,233. At the date of 
the last census, in June, 1933, of an Australian population 
of 6,630,600 New South Wales had 2,601,104, Victoria 
1,820,360, Queensland 947,789, South Australia 580,987, 
Western Australia 438,948 and Tasmania 227,605. These 
figures demonstrate the inequality of the States; but of 
even greater significance in the working of the federation 
has been the growth of the population of the two largest 
capital cities. The population of Sydney in 1901 was 
487,900, or 35 per cent, of the State; in 1911 it had grown to 
669,112, in 1921 to 9^6,783* and in 1933 to 1,235,367, 
47-5 cent, of the whole population of New South 
Wales; the population of Melbourne, which in 1901 was 
496,079, or 43 per cent, of the State, had grown in 1911 to 
588 , 97 '> 1921 to 766,465, in 1933 to 992,048, or 54.5 per 

cent, of the whole State of Victoria. 


Since the House of Representatives is elected on a 
population basis, the number of representatives of industrial 
and manufacturing centres has increased at the expense 
of the rural areas, so that at present Sydney and Melbourne 
have 24 representatives in a House of 75. Rural con¬ 
stituencies have been expanded to a size embarrassing to their 
representatives, and there has grown up in certain of the 
tates a tendency to regard an increase in the power of the 

Throughout the same period there has been a continuous 
increase m the total value of the production of the different 
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Ststes. In tins respect also there hare been, and stiU 
great ineqnalitieSy the net valne of production in dther 
New South Wales or Victoria in 1933 being more than 
twke that of three States—South Australia, Western 
Australia and Tasmania—combined. Likewise, there have 
been great changes in the sources of wealth. In 1900, 
Western Australia produced not more than enough wheat 
for its own requirements. In recent years its total pro¬ 
duction has been in the region of 40,000,000 bushels, 
or little less than that of any one of the three eastern 
wheat-growing States—South Australia, Victoria and New 
South Wales. In each of these four States the wheat belt 
has been extended, partly by improvements in types 
of wheat, partly by extensions of the railway system, 
and partly by the use of mar^nal land. In Queensland 
the sugar industry, cultivated by black labour before 
1901, has been fostered under a high tariff and under 
an embargo on imported raw sugar, with the object of 
maintaining white settlement on a tropical coastline, at a 
considerable cost to the consumer. In the three eastern 
States the dairy industry has developed to such an extent 
that less than one-half of its output can be absorbed by the 
local market and sold at a price above the cost of production. 
Hence there has been an increase in the number of people 
dependent on overseas markets and interested in keeping 
down the price of manufactured goods, and the States have 
become divided into those which depend on primary 
production and those which combine manufactures with 
grazing and agriculture. 

One further geographical feature should be noted, since 
it differentiates the Australian federation from those of 
the United States and of Canada. There was no portion 
of Australia not already included in a self-governing com¬ 
munity when the Commonwealth was inaugurated. Each 
State had its own history and traditions, and its own 
emblems of parliamentary sovereignty. There was no 
territory from which new States might be formed, owing 
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thdr to the Constitution snfejeW to ««& 

as the Commonwealth might hnpow. 

New Sutes may be fonned out of WMting Stttee wiA 
the consent of the Commonwealth Parliament and ^ 
Sutes themselves, but this power has hitherto not be« 
and the concentration of people in the capital cities 
has made a satisfactory sub-division increasingly difficult. 


11 . The Constitution 

E ach of the six colonies exercised full powers of self- 
government over its own territory. Each was governed 
by a legislature which included two Houses of Parliament, 
the members of one of them being elected on a property 
qualification, or nominated for life, and being, therefore, 
cretUted with a conservative outlook. In each State the 
system of government was that of a Ministry responsible 
to Parliament. The Parliament of the Commonwealth 
also consisted of two Houses, but both were elected on an 
adult franchise. For the House of Representatives the 
basis was that of population, subject to the proviso that 
each original State should have a minimum representation 
of five members. The number of members in this popularly 
elected House was 74 in 1901, and is now 75 with the 
addition of one representative of a territory, who has no 
vote, while the number of members of the elected Houses 
of the States is 343. 

In the Senate each ori^nal State has six members and 
no more. Each State votes as one constituency and elects 
its senators for a six-year term, whereas the term of the 
House of Representatives is three years. 

A question discussed by the framers of the Constitution 
was whether a federal system with two Houses of approri- 
matcly equal authority is compatible with the form of 
resjwmiblc government that is in operation in the Common¬ 
wealth as m the States of Australia. The event has proved 
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dbct hf &r tke wore pofirerfnl of the two Honsea is the 
Howe of Represoitadves, which al(»ie can uamale Mini»‘ 
\ tries and can originate financial measures, and that the 
I SenatCi, never having acted as a purely Sutes* House, has 
seldom retained the importance originally assigned to it. 
F The Senate, however, because its members are elected for 

i six years, may have a majority representing a current 

of opinion different from that of the House of 
i Representatives. When that happens, it may play an 
I active part in the political life of the Commonwealth. 
I It is entitled to reject or delay a Bill imposing taxation, 
and to reject, amend, or delay any other Bill. In a time of 
acute party feeling it may compel a Ministry to choose 
between abandoning part of its programme and asking for a 
simultaneous dissolution of both Houses, the method 
provided by the Constitution for resolving a deadlock of 
this character. 

When the colonies became States they retained many 
of the most important powers of legislation—the power 
to legislate with respect to land settlement and develop- 
ment, transport, education, health, the administration of 
justice, the maintenance of order, charitable relief and the 
relief of unemployment, and a limited power of taxation. 
The Commonwealth assumed, among other powers, the 
exclusive right to impose duties of customs and excise, 
and to legislate with respect to trade and commerce with 
other countries and between the States, with respect to 
naval and military defence, posts and telegraphs, immigra¬ 
tion, banking and currency, industrial arbitration to a 
limited extent, and external affairs, together with a power 
of taxation concurrent with that of the States. The Con¬ 
stitution also provided in vague but emphatic terms that 
trade, commerce and intercourse among the States should 
be absolutely free. 

The Constitution gave to the Commonwealth no power 
of redressing inequalities among the States, except by 
making grants of money, but its powers were so restricted 
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that lam imposing taxadon or relating to trade and com* 
merce most not diflEerentiate between States or parts of 
Sutes. 

One consequence of the division of powers was that the 
Commonwealth took over the richest sources of revenne, 
while the States retained those functions which involved 
the heaviest expenditure. Another was that while the 
Commonwealth assumed control of the most effective means 
of encouraging industry the States retained the respon¬ 
sibility for fixing wages (except in so far as they were fixed 
by the Federal Arbitration Court), for developing their 
territories and for relieving the unemployed. Finally, 
the States retained powers which touched the individual 
most closely—powers which are described in The 
Federalist as the most powerful, most universal, and most 
attractive source of popular obedience and attachment, 
and those which in Australia have aroused the keenest 
political interest. 

The method of dividing the revenue collected by the 
Commonwealth was at first provisional, and remained so 
until 1928, when the Financial Agreement received a place 
in the Constitution. From many points of view this was a 
sign of wisdom, but it had the inevitable result of uniting 
the States by a common interest in opposition to the 
Commonwealth, and of furnishing a practical basis for the 
extra-constitutional Conferences of State Premiers, which 
tow.irds the end of each provisional period agitated on 
behalf of the States for a larger share of the national 
revenue. 


III. The Divisjon of Powers 

jpOR a complete discussion of the division of powers 
1 in Australia it would be necessary to trace the poli- 
1 ‘ Common- 

WM AustraUa unit, in its relations with other 
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cooatries, and in the direction of its sTStem of defence, 
eray general election for the Commonwealth Parliament, 
with the exception of those held during and immediatdy 
after the war, has turned on industrial or financial issues, 
and in them the political problems of the Commonwealth 
and the States have overlapped. 

In the early years of the industrial period, Labour aimed 
at holding the balance of power. In 1904 it held office for 
the first time, but only for three months. In 1908-1909 
it held office for seven months, and from 1910-1913 it 
was in power for three years. In 1910 and again in 1911 
and 1913 the Government of Mr. Fisher brought forward 
a series of proposals for the enlargement of the powers of 
the Commonwealth. At that time Labour aimed at giving 
the Commonwealth Parliament the control of trade and 
commerce generally, and of trusts and monopolies in par¬ 
ticular, and empowering either Parliament or the Federal 
Industrial Courts to fix wages and hours of labour. The 
attractions of the Commonwealth Parliament for such a 
programme were that both its Houses were elected on an 
adult franchise, and that laws passed by it would be uniform 
throughout the continent. But by the Constitution the 
powers of the Commonwealth Parliament were limited 
to inter-State trade and commerce, and in a federation 
of large States and widely separated manufacturing centres 
inter-State commerce is likely to form only a small pro¬ 
portion of the commerce of the nation. With respect to 
industrial conditions, the Coramonw;ealth had no power 
to legislate, and an award of the Federal Court could 
deal only with disputes, and then only with disputes 
extending beyond one State. 

To alter the Constitution, however, it is necessary to 
obtain first an absolute majority in both Houses of the 
Commonwealth Parliament; and, secondly, majorities 
both of the electors and of the States voting on a referen¬ 
dum. This Mr. Fisher’s Government failed to do. In 
1911 the negative majority was large, and only one|[State— 
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Watern Avtttifia—Toted “ Ya ” In 1913 the 
najontjr nm ray mill, and the Sutes were evaSy 
dMded. In 1919, when proposals wae made bf Ml. 
Hughes lor eWerrmg power on the Commonwealth 
Parliament to legislate with respect to monopolies and 
indnatriai disputes, the negative majorities were again 
small and the States were again evenly divided. 

The results of the pre-war policy, however, were not 
wholly negative. The Labour Government in the Common¬ 
wealth carried amongst other measures a graduated land 
tax and a Navigation Act. Among the objects of the land 
tax was to break up large estates and to encourage closer 
settlement—two State functions in which the tax has had 


some success. TTic Navigation Act was passed in 1912, 
but its most controversial chapter was not proclaimed 
until 1920. It imposed on ships trading between Aus¬ 
tralian States the obligation of conforming to Australian 
conditions, and in this way restricted the available shipping 
and increased freights. TTie Act has operated to the detri 
ment of two States—Tasmania, which depends whoUy, 
and Western Australia, which depends to a large extent,' 
on coramuniation by sea. It may also have been detri-’ 
mental to South Australia. It is an outstanding example 
of the unequal operation of a Commonwealth law. During 
this same period the Commonwealth Arbitration Court, 
under Mr. Justice Higgins and with the aid of decisions 
of the High Court, amplified its jurisdiction, so that the 
^uon of wages and hours became to a much greater 
extent a Commonwealth function than had been anti- 
ci^ed when the Constitution was framed 

its Yntt«f 

ZlT the powers of the 

ammonwcalth m rdation to industry. The opinion that 

buTrh « practically^ universal, 

but Ac dector, have expressed themselves agaLt a reZ: 
tion m the powen of the Commonwealth as weU as against 



l^gtiovt ttnifionnit^ are that legislation of this tj^pe is still 
in jm eiqwisnental stage, that competition between States 
is some check on radical policies, and that than is a danger 
in giving to a possible parliamentaiy dictator the oppor- 
tnnity remoddling the institutions of the whole con- 
tinoit by one Act of Parliament. Another source of (^posi¬ 
tion is to be found in the benefit which at present the manu¬ 
facturers of one State derive from the burdens placed on the 
industry of their neighbouring competitors, a burden which 
can no longer be reduced by inter-State tariffs. 

On the other side are two very powerful arguments which 
have gained in force during the depression. Without a 
power to legislate for industry generally, the Common¬ 
wealth, so it is said, cannot evolve any satisfactory scheme 
for the relief of unemployment, which is eminently a 
Commonwealth problem, and so long as the jurisdiction 
of the Courts is duplicated industry is subject to an 
unnecessary burden and industrial arbitration does not 
get a fair trial. This controversy, however, will not be 
finally settled by arguments relating solely to industrial 
matters, for a transfer of the full industrial powers to the 
Commonwealth would almost certainly bring about a 
change in the character of the federation. So much of the 
attention of the State Parliaments is devoted to industrial 
questions, and so much political controversy is aroused by 
them, that if they were to be brought under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Commonwealth, State politics would 
lose much of their importance and State political life half 
its bitterness. 

IV. Unification or Co-operation 

I N the war period federalism, for all practical purposes, 
gave way to unification. A liberal interpretation of the 
defence power enabled the Commonwealth Government 
to provide for the fixing of prices, the maintenance of order 
and the expropriation ofgoods, as well as for the enlistment 
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asd the despatch of troops. At the same time the 
Commonwealth b«ame a borrower and a direct tax- 
gatherer on a large scale. The results of this development 
were hardly realised until the war was over. The States 
then found that their sources of income were diminished, 
while their expenses were increased by what was known 
as a vigorous public works policy. They did not consider 
what their position would have been if they themselves 
had been responsible for the cost of Australia’s contribution 
to the war and of the repatriation of her troops. 

The Bruce-Page Government sought to overcome some 
of the difficulties inherent in a division of powers by means 
of co-operation. Mr. Bruce brought into existence the 
Development and Migration Commission, which, by 
investigation of State and Commonwealth projects, saved 
the people of Australia from much wasteful expenditure. He 
enlarged the scope of the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, so that in certain industries the central govern¬ 
ment placed the best scientific equipment available at the 
service of producers irrespective of State boundaries, 
following in some respects the example of the Bureau of 
Agriculture in the United States. Again, when excessive 
production in the dried fruits industry forced the States 
into schemes of marketing which were declared to be 
infringements of freedom of trade between the States, the 
Commonwealth came to the rescue with the object of 
establishing a home consumption price, a principle which 
has since been extended to dairy products and may, in 
the near future, be extended to wheat. The same Govern¬ 
ment established the Loan Council, at first as a voluntary 
body and after a referendum in 1928 on a constitutional 
basis. 

In the crisis of the depression the means for concerted 
action were found in the Loan Council and in conferences 
of the State and Federal Governments. The Constitution 
did not provide the means of obtaining unity of command, 
which had been found in the defence power during the war. 



lliuficatio& or Co-operatioit 

When conferences of Governments had agreol on a plan, 
it was necessary that the plan should be carried out by the 
separate action of the State and the Commonwealth, 
subject to party criticism and the possibility of a change 
of Government. Here was demonstrated the weakness 
of the confederate or co-operative system. Its success 
depends on agreement on a common policy, or, if this be 
wanting, on acceptance of decisions once made. In the 
Australian crisis both of these essentials were lacking. The 
attitude of the most powerful of the States, where party 
feeling was most embittered, hampered and delayed the 
national policy, and, had the Commonwealth not acquired 
by the Financial Agreement Act* of 1928 a reserve power 
of coercion, might have frustrated it altogether. 

Two provisions of the Constitution relate to the distribu¬ 
tion of the national revenue. The main provision was 
that during the first ten years of the Commonwealth’s 
existence three-fourths of the annual revenue from customs 
and excise should be returned to the States. Another 
section, in recognition of the unequal resources of the 
States, empowered the Commonwealth to make grants to 
them either with or without conditions. The language 
of this section is provisional, but it is still in force, and on 
its authority the Commonwealth has made grants to 
Tasmania and Western Australia over a number of years, 
and more recently to South Australia as well. 

At the end of the provisional period in 1910, the Common¬ 
wealth, in order to obtain greater freedom in the exercise 
of its customs power, and to put the distribution of revenue 
on a permanent basis, sought to alter the Constitution so 
that each State should, for the future, receive 25s. per 
annum per head of its population. Western Australia 
receiving a special grant in addition. This proposal, 
though made after consultation with the States,^was 
rejected by the electors. The Commonwealth Parliament, 
again in agreement with the States, then passed the Surplus 
• See The Round Tabie, No. 73, December 19*8, p. 186. 
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Reveane Act, v^tidx allotted to each State 258» per head 
per annuio, and wa« to remain in force for ten fears or nntil 
the Parliament shoold otherwise provide. 


V. The Financial Agreement 

T he Surplus Revenue Act was in effect a treaty, but 
no Commonwealth Parliament has power to bind its 
successors, and the Act might have been repealed at any 
time. It remained in force until 1927, and was then 
superseded, first by a temporary States Grant Act and then 
by the Financial Agreement, which was accepted at a 
referendum and was placed beyond the reach of any 
Parliament. The objects of the Agreement were four : 
to control public borrowing by a Loan Council, to establish 
sinking funds for the liquidation of the public debt, to 
make the Commonwealth responsible for Australian credit, 
and to provide on a permanent basis for the distribution 
of the Commonwealth revenue. This arrangement was 
reached after a long series of proposals and counter-proposals, 
one of which was that the Commonwealth should agree 
to abandon certain of the sources of direct taxation. The 
Agreement provided that the Commonwealth should 
take over the then existing debts of the States, and in each 
year should pay to each State a portion of the interest on 
its public debt equivalent to the amount of 25s. per head 
payable at the date of the Agreement, and that both the ■ 
States and the Commonwealth should contribute to sinking 
funds which would liquidate all debts within a period of 
$8 years. 

The Financial Agreement illustrates very clearly that 
difference between the Australian and the American systems 
which has arisen from the manner in which public works 
have been carried out with money borrowed on the public 
credit. The Loan Council consists of representatives of 
the State and Commonwealth Governments, each Sute 
350 
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hiTiiig ome^represeatatiTe and the Commonwealth two, aa 
wcfl a$ the chairman. The Loan Council controls aH 
borrowing excq>t for temporary purposes oi .i<x defence. 
It follows that eadi State has a voice in the development 
erf every other Sutc, and that both the bonowing and the 
pobUc worls policies of the seven Governments are under 
the supervision of a body which is not responsible to any 
one Parliament. Except, perhaps, in the German Rdch^ 
tag, there is no analogy to this branch of the Australian 
Constitution in any other federation. 

The Fiiuncial Agreement cannot be varied except with 
the consent of all the parties to it—^in other words, of the 
Parliaments of the six States and of the Commonwealth. 
It has been varied once, but only in recognition of the need 
of reducing the rate of interest on internal loans in a time 
of crisis. The amount which the Commonwealth is to 
pay to all the States has therefore been fixed with something 
more than the permanence of a section of the Constitution. 

The power of coercion mentioned above was derived 
from a section added to the Constitution by amendment 
in 1928 in order that the Financial Agreement might be 
made binding on the States and on the Commonwealth. 
The new section provides that the Commonwealth may 
make agreements with the States with respect to the public 
debts of the States, and that Parliament may make laws 
for the carrying out by the parties thereto of any such 
agreement. 

Under Mr. Lang’s premiership New South Wales twice 
refused, in breach of the agreement, to pay the interest due 
to its overseas creditors, claiming that the money was 
needed for domestic purposes.* After the second refusal 
the Commonwealth Parliament passed an Actf by virtue 
of which the Commonwealth, having paid the overdue 
interest, seized the State revenues. The validity of the 
Act was upheld by the High Court, and the decision had 

• See The Rouhd Table, No. 85, December 1931, pp. 178-186. 
t See The Rouhd Table, Ne. 87, June 193*, pp. 631-64Z. 
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the effect <rf bringing about a change of Government in 
New South Wales. There were few sympathiser* with 
Mr. Lang’* policy among the Governments of other 
States, but there were many critics of the action of the 
Commonwealth. The Act was passed for a limited time 
and for a special purpose, bat it was regarded in some 
quarters as countenancing interference with the domestic 
policy of the States, a course which might alter the balance 
of the Constitution and produce a subordination of the 
States to the Commonwealth more real in substance than 
the provision in the Canadian Constitution submitting 
provincial legislation to the veto of the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment. 

Notwithstanding the Financial Agreement there remain 
two methods whereby the financial position of the States 
may be improved—by grants made by the Commonwealth 
to individual States, and by the allocation to the States 
of sources of taxation over which the Commonwealth has 
now a concurrent power. 

For a great number of years the Commonwealth has made 
grants to Western Australia and Tasmania, and recently 
to South Australia, the three States which depend most 
on unsheltered industry. In many instances these grants 
have been made after a preliminary investigation, but they 
have not been made on any consistent principle, and the 
possibility of their being the subject of party competition 
has been recognised as a danger. In order that some 
principles might be established, the Lyons Government, 
appointed a Commonwealth Grants Commission, which 
has recently presented an interim report. The report 
docs not make any final statement of principles, but does 
reach certain conclusions of great importance in the working 
of federalism. It acknowledges, for instance, that re- 
^stribution of revenue is common to all federations; 
it calls attention to the danger lest grants should under¬ 
mine the sense of responsibility of State Governments; 
it acknowledges that every State is interested in preventing 
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any State from lapsing into bankruptcy, and at the same 
time urges that, in so far as the financial position of a 
State has deteriorated through its own blunders, it should 
be penalised. Finally, it recommends grants which should 
enable the necessitous States to maintain a standard of 
administration approximately equal to the Australian 
average. 


VI. The Background of Secessionism 

S INCE the beginning of the depression, criticism of the 
Constitution has been mainly directed to the manner 
in which the revenue has been distributed, and the cost 
of production increased by tariffs. To appreciate this 
criticism it is necessary to recall the series of increases in 
customs duties imposed in 1921, 1922, 1926, 1928 and 
1929 to 1931, and associated with the names of Messrs. 
Massy-Greene, Pratten and Scullin. It has been claimed 
that all primary producers have suffered, and that the 
three States mentioned in the last paragraph have suffered 
without the compensation which a home market has 
given the producers of New South Wales and Victoria, 
and without benefiting from the protection given to certain 
primary products—butter, sugar, tobacco and fruits. How 
much of the financial difficulties of these States is due to 
federal policy, and how much to natural resources or to 
geographical position, is a question beyond the scope of 
this article. It is recognised, however, to-day, as it was 
by the British Economic Mission* and by the Tariff 
Committee,t that the tariff and the Navigation Act have 
affected the States unequally and have operated to the 
disadvantage of Western Australia and Tasmania. 

In the last three years all other proposals for the altera¬ 
tion of the Constitution have been overshadowed by 
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^oestiofu of &uace. When represcniatiTes of the several 
Gorentomts met in a constitutional conference early 
in 1933, thdr whole attention was given to the datms of 
the necessitous States, and to proposals for the reservation 
of certain fields of taxation to the States exdnsiv^. 
Proposals for a constitutional convention were made by 
Mr. Hughes in 1920 but came to nothing, mainly owing to 
the difficulty of agreeing on a basis of election. In 1927 
the Bruce-Page Government, recognising that under the 
Constitution a convention could do no more than give 
advice to Parliament, appointed a Royal Commission* to 
en(]uire into the working of the Constitution, to recommend 
cliangcs considered to be desirable and, in particular, to 
examine and report on ten subjects from a constitutional 
point of view, namely, aviation, company law, health, 
industrial powers, the interstate commission, judicial power, 
navigation, new States, taxation, and trade and commerce. 

A majority of the Commission of seven recommended 
certain minor changes, while adhering to the federal 
systcm.f ITtc minority was in favour of unification, and 
also recommended important additions to the Common¬ 
wealth powers. Within a few months of the presentation 
of the report, the Bruce-Page Government was defeated, 
and it was the minority report which was favoured by 
the Scullin Government, 'fhe latter, in its turn, however, 
went out of office before it could do more than foreshadow 
a proposal to place the power of amending the Constitu¬ 
tion in the hands of the Commonwealth ParUament, and 
to give the Commonwealth Parliament control over trade 
and commerce and industrial conditions. 

Unification, accompanied by a delegation of powers to 
a number of provincial councils, has for some years past 
been an item in the platform of the Labour party. The 
Country party proposes to ijtrengihen the central govern¬ 
ment by the subdivision of existing States. The Labour 


! !!? <^ 9 . December 1927, p. 

t Sec Tm« Round Tuu, No. 7#, March 1930, pp. 408-415. 
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partr has always supplied one element of unity through¬ 
out Australia- similar to that which the Republican 
and Democratic organisations have supplied in the United 
States. But it is doubtful whether a referendum on 
unification at the present time would be supported by the 
whole Labour movement, in those States, at least, which 
at present consider themselves aggrieved by Common¬ 
wealth policy. The emergence of sccessionism in Western 
Australia,* cutting through party lines, presents a further 
difficulty. 

It seems clear that where distances are so great, and 
conditions so varied, as in Australia, decentralisation of 
both administrative and legislative functions is essential. 
Concentration of power at the seat of government may be 
expected to bring about the two dangers of “ paralysis at 
the centre and anaemia at the circumference.” It is 
hardly likely that any proposal for a drastic alteration of 
the Constitution would to-day be considered on its merits. 
The danger is that it would be judged in the light of the 
abnormal circumstances of the present time, just as other 
proposals have been judged by the purposes for which the 
increased powers were expected to be exercised by the 
Government then in office. 

Australia, December 1954. 

EDITOR’S NOTE .—An official delegation from Western 
Australia, headed by Sir Hal Colebatch, is at present in England for 
the purpose of presenting an Address to His Majesty and petitions 
to both Houses of the Imperial Parliament, seeking legislation 
necessary to effect the withdrawal of the State from the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia. The petition to the House of Commons was 
considered in due course by the Petitions Committee, which held, 
however, that it was not fully competent to decide whether it would 
be proper for the House to receive the petition, and recommended 
that a Select Committee be appointed to consider the question. 
Motions were thereupon introduced in both Houses, with Govern¬ 
ment support, for the appointment of a Joint Select Committee of 
Lords and Commons to consider this preliminary but critical 
issue. 


See The Roumd Table, Nb. 96, September 1934, pp. 892-896. 
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GREAT BRITAIN : PROBLEMS OF 
THE GOVERNMENT 


I. India 

B y far the most outstanding issue in British politics 
to-day is the future constitution of India. Before 
Christmas, Parliament was given an opportunity of debating 
the Joint Select Committee’s report, on motions instruct¬ 
ing the Government to frame a Bill on the lines recom¬ 
mended. The Government of India Bill was published on 
January 24, and on February 6 the debate on the second 
reading began. The Government’s strength in the House 
had been subjected to a preliminary test on December 12, 
when 49 members voted for the Labour amendment 
demanding more far-reaching reforms, and 127 members 
(including the Labour party) against the main motion 
approving the Committee’s report. The majority for the 
Government was 442 on the first vote and 283 on the 
second. Eighty Conservatives (including pairs) voted 
against the Government, a total encouraging to the die- 
hards after the set-back they had received at the meeting 
of the Central Council of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations on December 4, when the majority for the 
report was 1,102 to 390. In the vote on the second 
rwding, which was carried by 407 to 135 on February 11, 
eighty-two Conservatives went into the No lobby or were 
paired against the Bill. 

llie breach between the diehards and the Government 
on the India issue was widened further by the Waveruee 
by-election. Mr. Randolph Churchill, the 23-year-old son 
of Mr. Winston Churchill, contested this Liverpool seat 



**ia tihe Co n ae rw i tw e cause,” but in opposition to the 
officii! Ccmsttvitive candidate. Mr. Cburchill appealed 
“ to erety one in Lancashire wbo noshed to strike a blow 
for the nudntenance of what is Lancashire’s pnly surviving 
market.” Tlie India Defence League put its weight 
behind the rebel, and he was publicly supported by no 
fewer dun i8 members of Parliament. The Government, 
in reply, sent down several “ big guns ” to speak for the 
official Conservative candidate. The result vras as most 
people expected, the Labour candidate appearing at the top 
of the poll with a minority vote. Mr. Churchill secured 
no fewer than 10,575 votes against his Conservative 
rival’s 13,771. The Liberal candidate forfeited his deposit. 
Mr. Churchill’s personality—^his youth and good looks, 
his vigour and his inherited gift of telling phrase—must 
have appealed to a considerable section of the electorate, 
and it is in any case dangerous to draw conclusions from 
by-election results; but the Government must have 
found the strength of the diehard vote somewhat per¬ 
turbing. On the other hand, to procure the election 
of Labour members by splitting the Conservative vote is 
hardly the best way for the diehards to obtain their 
objective of less self-government for India. 

The only other by-election of the quarter was at Putney, 
a stronghold of the Conservatives. Though they held the 
seat in a straight fight with Labour, they did so only by 
the margin of 2,663 votes, thrir smallest previous majority 
having been 8,521 in 1929. As the Daify Herald pointed 
out, such a result could not have been achieved in a 
“ dormitory ” constituency of this kind had not the Labour 
candidate—a woman doctor—attracted a great many votes 
from salaried workers and the middle classes generally. 
The result was, therefore, as encouraging to the Labour 
party as would have been a thumping victory in a working- 
class district ; for it is evident that without a large quota 
of tniddle-class votes Labour will never secure a majority 
over all parties in Parliament. 
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II. Mr. Lloyd George’s New Deal 

T hough Mr. Uoyd George is 72 his energy is as 
great, it seems, as it was a quarter of a century ago. 
There had been a lull in his pohtical activities while he 
was writing his war memoirs; with that task almost com¬ 
pleted, he let it be known in mid-December that he was 
about to launch a new campaign for a national recovery 
programme. On January 17 the campaign began in 
earnest with a speech at Bangor, which he has since followed 
up and elaborated in speeches at Pwllheli, at Birmingham 
and elsewhere. 

I am not here (he said at Bangor) to launch a party campaign. 
I am neither a party leader, nor have I any desire to become one. . . 
I propose to do my best as an old servant of the people to rouse them 
to the perils of delaying bold action in the face of our international 
and economic difficulties. I shall do my utmost to secure national 
unity—but only in and for action. If it becomes clear that we 
cannot expect any adequate response from men in authority, or 
that we cannot hope to secure energetic and courageous effort on 
the right lines, and in due measure, then a party struggle is the 
truest patriotism. In that event I shall do all I can to help those 
who mean to tackle the whole situation with vision and with vigour. 


Mr. Lloyd George pointed to the “ supreme paradox ” 
of poverty in the midst of over-abundance, to the fact that 
for 14 years the volume of unemployment in this country 
has never been less than a miUion, and to the stagnation of 
international trade. All economic programmes must be 
founded upon world peace, and he believed that a “ bold, 
decisive and firm lead ” by Great Britain could improve 
the perilous international situation. Fruitful action, 
especially in the East, involved as a first condition of 
success a complete understanding with America. In a 
tantalising passage on trade relations Mr. Lloyd George 
said: “ Now that we have got our tariffs set up I would 
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use them rathlessty and to the full as a means of inducing 
a removal of, or at least a reduction in, the difficulties of 
trading with other countries.” 

But even if the pre-war tarifiE position were restored in 
the world, he continued, there would clearly remain in 
Great Britain a considerable surplus of workers who could 
not be absorbed in industry without special measures. 
The keynote of his proposals was “ work for the workless 
instead of doles.” A permanent body should be set up to 
think out and prepare schemes of reconstruction—“ not 
relief works merely to give employment, but undertakings 
of real utility which will equip, improve and enrich our 
national assets.” Part of the duties of this “ development 
council ” would be to put forward proposals for the re¬ 
organisation of any important branch of industry, where 
the authority or the financial aid of the State might be 
needed. They would even make recommendations upon 
such matters as raising the school-leaving age or reducing the 
hours of work in industry. But the final responsibility, 
added Mr. Lloyd George, must rest with the Government 
of the day. Parliament would not waste time discussing 
details, but would legislate general conditions and would, 
of course, retain absolutely the right of voting ways and 
means. As to the Government, Mr. Lloyd George 
proposed to restore the principle of the War Cabinet, an 
inner group—not more than live—of the ablest men 
available, who would be free from the absorbing cares of 
departmental work. 

Mr. Lloyd George then gave some particulars of the 
kind of reconstruction schemes that he had in mind. They 
included the rationalisation of staple industries, a large 
housing programme, the reconstruction of our road system, 
the development of railways, canals, telephones and the 
supply of electricity and of water, and the development 
of the land. In view of his past affection for this part of 
national policy, no one was surprised that Mr. Lloyd 
George should have laid stress upon the rehabilitation of 
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tpicviiate ht his xccovery programme. Wiubreas, he 
said, 'ttt had two millioa agriciiltiu-al workers in empiof- 
ment when we had about half onr present pt^nlatibn to 
feed« we have now only about one million .on the soil, 
and their nnmbers are stifl going down. 

On the question of financing these schemes, Mr. JUoyd 
George spoke largely about the “ few hundreds of mOHons ” 
necessary. His financial proposals, he said, would involve 
something in the nature of two budgets each year- 
one budget dealing with the ordinary annual revenue and 
expenditure, the other a budget for capital expenditure, 
'rhc amount spent each year would be limited by the 
volume of capital that could be raised without injury to 
the ordinary operations of trade. When prosperity returned, 
then no doubt more capital would be required for the 
ordinary needs of business, and there would not be the same 
surplus available for reconstruction schemes. On the 
other hand, the problem of unemployment would have 
simultaneously diminished. Mr. Lloyd George proceeded 
to an attack upon the Bank of England, the other banks, 
and those who were responsible for the war debt settle¬ 
ment of 1925 a passage of his speech which was neither 
constructive nor well founded. While he was opposed to 
proposals for the nationalisation of the joint stock banks, 
he would revise the constitution of the Bank of England 
so as to make it independent of the City of London and 
bring it into closer contact with the industries and com¬ 
merce of the nation. 


Not the least interesting outcome of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
pronouncement has been the differences in the views 
express^ upon it by newspapers and political leaders. 
From the press of Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook 
he wonapplause,amountinginthe Daily Mailto enthusiasm, 
llie c^cf Conservative organs treated him critically but 
nevertheless cautiously and with a recommendation to 
cc^ider on its ments whatever was valuable in his pUn. 
fhe T^s went so far as to say that a re-casting of the 



. <■ Uofi GetM-gcTi Nor D«al 

GcyrenuaenC 'wa* not incoacdvaUe and would not be 
uaweicoiiie. Wbereas the liberal press at once threw its 
wd^t bdimd Mr. Lloyd Ge<»ge, the least Cavounble 
ocnmnent of ah came from the Labour side. Mr. Lloyd 
George, said the Daily HeraJdy showed a complete inability 
to understand dther the real causes of the economic break¬ 
down or the necessary remedies. The Herald charged 
lus pn^amme both with vagueness and with inadequacy— 
“ a programme which is essentially small and unimportant 
in relation to the emergency.” It was thus apparent that 
if Mr. Lloyd George’s efforts were to have any practical 
results, it would be with the assistance, not of the Left 
Opposition, but of the central body of opinion in Parliament 
which at present for the most part supports the National 
Government, but chafes under what it considers the 
poverty and unimaginativeness of the Government’s 
programme. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Sir John Simon, 
and other Ministers referred to Mr. Lloyd George’s pro¬ 
gramme in public speeches cautiously, but not antagonis¬ 
tically, and rumours at once started that a reorganisation 
of the Government was being contemplated, as part of 
which Mr. Lloyd George would find a place in the Cabinet 
without portfolio. This, however, would involve the 
disappearance from the Government not only of the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Walter Runciman, who have 
been so bitterly attacked by Mr. Lloyd George that they 
could never conceivably form members of the same Govern¬ 
ment, but of so many other antipathetic elements also 
that these rumours were soon discredited. The most 
that can be said with certainty at the moment is that 
Mr. Lloyd George’s campaign has stimulated and streng^ 
thened those elements among the National Government’s 
supporters who demand a more vigorous policy. In the 
debate on the Address several of the group of “young 
Tories ” expressed their criticisms of the Government in no 
restrained terms, and they were active again in the debates 
ofi the vote for the Unemployment Assistonce Board. 
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III. Vneuployuevt Assistance 

O N January 7, the new Unemployment Assistance 
Board, under the chairmanship of Lord Rushcliffe 
(formerly Sir Henry Betterton), took over the administration 
of assistance to all the insured unemployed no longer 
having claims on the insurance fund, and on March i it 
was to assume the charge of all the remaining able-bodied 
unemployed now on poor relief. Before Christmas, 
Parliarncnt had passed the regulations drafted by the Board 
governing the scale of assistance to be granted. The 
determination of such assistance, in accordance with the 
Act, would involve the balancing of the applicants’ family 
needs against their family resources. The basic rates 
adopted were 248. a week for a man and wife, and from 
3«. to 88 for each child according to age ; the benefit for 
one child only would not be less than 4s. While the rate 
for a married couple was 2s. a week less than on the un¬ 
employment insurance scale, the latter provides only 2s, 
a week for each child, of whatever age; hence the Board’s 
vindicating the view 
that the children s allowance from the insurance fund is 
madequate. The benefit calculated on the basic scale 
ould be adjusted according to two main factors, the 
of hir^ resources 

alsumed rl t than the 

be va ‘’^"efit would 

be vared upward or downward, but beyond certain 
pajrticulars the variation would be at the discretion of the 
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cxpimses. Certain resources would be disregarded—^parts 
of the income from savings, for instance, or from sick paf, 
disability pension, or workmen’s compensation. These 
provisions were roughly in accordance with existing 
“ means test ” practice, though they appeared to be some¬ 
what more favourable to the applicant. Indeed the 
apparent intention and general interpretation of the new 
rules was that on the average they would raise the benefit 
payable, compared with former “ transitional ” unemploy¬ 
ment benefit or public assistance. The Board reckoned 
that the cost to the State of transitional payments would 
be raised by ,^3,000,000 to roughly ,^44,000,000. The 
Daily Herald, the Labour journal, acknowledged that 

a definite advance, on the average,- in the standard of life of the 
million unemployed who will receive relief from the Unemployment 
Assistance Board is promised by the new scales. . .That is something 
to be thankful for. 

Immediately the new system went into operation, 
however, there was a storm of protest from the unemployed 
and from Labour organisations all over the country. Mass 
demonstrations took place in South Wales and elsewhere, 
and feeling was obviously running high when Parliament 
reassembled on January 28 and was asked to approve a 
supplementary estimate for the purposes of the Unemploy¬ 
ment Assistance Board. Mr. Stanley, the Minister of 
Labour, was on the defence from the start. The regulations, 
he suggested, would naturally be felt to be severe where 
administration had hitherto been lax or illegal. If there 
were shown to be anomalies or hardships the Board would 
submit amendments to redress them. Meanwhile he 
believed that to the great majority of the unemployed the 
regulations had brought not reductions but advantage. 
However, not merely Labour but Liberal and Conservative 
members rose one after another full of complaints of 
hardships and injustice. There was no doubt, said 
Mr. Boothby, Conservative member for Eastern Aberdeen, 
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that the new regolatlbns the payments were defimtefy^ 

bdow the public assisunce level 

The new adnmii«tration u brutal said). I can ^ to c^er 
word. I a»k the GoTemment what i* the economic jos^ficatkm. 
Thi» country has made a great advance daring the last two yearn. 
But it that a reason for cutting down the unemployment benefit 
of the worst-hit class in this country as compared with what they were 
getting two years ago ? 

Mr. Lansbury pleaded for the suspension of the regular 
tions until there was lime to get the whole machinery into 
working order and until the appeal tribunals were fully 
functioning. Mr. Baldwin, though conciliatory, replied that 
the course proposed would lead to chaos. The Minister 
of Labour announced at the conclusion of the debate 
that instructions were being given to the Board’s officers 
with the aim of mitigating hardship in two special classes 
of cases where grievances had arisen. More and more use 
would be made of the officers’ discretionary powers. There 
was a case, he admitted, for immediate inquiry into the 
rent rule, and the Board would make such inquiry at once. 

If there were hardships, they must be put right as soon as 
possible. In the course of the following week many 
M.P.s went down to their constituencies and examined 
cases of alleged hardship; the Minister sympathetically 
received a deputation from South Wales, Durham and 
Scotland (areas with high unemployment where the effect, 
good or bad, of any change in the administration of assist¬ 
ance would be particularly heavily felt); and formidable 
protest meetings were held in South Wales, where the 
Labour party accused the regulations of reducing the in¬ 
come of the unemployed by over a million pounds a year. 

Mr. Stanley was impressed. He had become convinced, 
he said in the House on February 5, that there was wide¬ 
spread uneasiness, which was not confined to one political 
party, as to the way in which the regulations were workine 
out in practice. He still beUeved them to be sound in 
pnnag^ and if amendments were necessary they should 
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01^ bit Bi«de idtcc cmM mTMtigatiaii. Ahhong^ tlie 
Board had the vdiole question under urgent oonsidmtion, 
they fdt it impossible to deal promptly with the problem 
by detailed treatment within their ordinary duties. In 
^ese drcnmstances they had decided to ksne instructions 
to their officers that all applicants were to be granted assist¬ 
ance at the rate of the former transitional benefit, or of the 
new assessments if the latter should be hig^. Where 
reductions had already been made, retrospective payments 
would be granted. This coarse would naturally continue 
the very anomalies that the Board had been created to 
remove, and therefore the earliest steps must be taken to 
see how they could best be dealt with. 

A courageous statement of a magnanimous decision was 
well received by all parties. “At the same time,” as Sir 
Herbert Samuel said, “ there would be a very general 
feeling that this situation ought never to have arisen.” 
The consequences came close to Mr. Baldwin’s forecast of 
chaos. Disturbances in Sheffield were followed by an 
official authorisation to city and county councils to pay 
out the “cuts” to the unemployed immediately. TTie 
councils had afterwards to be indemnified in the Bill, 
introduced on February 12, permitting the payment of 
allowances on the old or the new rates, whichever was the 
higher in each case. The extra cost was reckoned to be at 
the rate of j^5,ooo,ooo per annum. The Bill had also to 
postpone indefinitely the “appointed day” (formerly 
March l) for the inclusion of the remaining able-bodied 
unemployed in the Unemployment Assistance scheme, and 
this in turn necessitated the grant of compensation to local 
authorities, whose burden of poor relief would be thus 
prolonged. 

The heart of the immediate trouble, apart from previous 
lax administration, seems to be the operation of ^e rent- 
adjustment rules. The heaviest unemployment, broadly 
speaking, is not in high-rented areas like London, but in 
low-rented areas like the Welsh valleys and Durham mining 
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villages. In Dorham it is common for nnemplojred miners 
to occupy cedliery cottages at very low rentals or even rent 
free. But these are transitory problems, which can be 
solved by ingenuity and administrative skill; the real 
difficulty of the Board and the Government is one of 
principle. It is clear that assistance to the unemployed 
who have exhausted their insurance rights should not 
normally exceed their former insurance benefit; for other¬ 
wise the latter might justifiably be denounced as inade¬ 
quate. But not only might assistance on the basic scale 
exceed insurance benefit, it might even exceed normal rates 
of wages in poorly paid occupations. There is, indeed, a 
provision in the Board’s regulations that assistance should 
in no case exceed or equal normal wages. This “ wages 
stop,” however, creates problems of its own ; for it might 
result in the grant of different rates of assistance to neigh¬ 
bours in exactly similar circumstances for the sole reason 
that one, when employed, was rather more highly paid 
than the other. There seems to be no logical solution of 
the problem save in cither of two courses, both of them 
dangerous—a universal statutory minimum wage, or family 
allowances from State resources for all wage-earners, 
whether employed or not. It is impossible to foretell how 
broad is the other end of the wedge that we are driving 
to-day. 

IV, Housing 

T he problem of housing continues to agitate politics— 
partly, of course, because it furnishes the Opposition 
parties with a serviceable opportunity of attacking the 
Government. The latter, it be recalled,* abolished the 
“ Wheatley ” subsidy and concentrated their efforts upon 
slum clearance, with the aid of the “ Greenwood ” rebuild¬ 
ing subsidy. The slum clearance schemes that have been 
submitted by local authorities in pursuance of the Govern¬ 
ment’s campaign include approaching 300,000 houses. 
• See Tat Rovud Tabu, No. 94, March 1934, p. 349. 
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Xt has been mdtijr bdd* that no each total wouM be reached 
in practice; for the curroit rate of building for rehousing 
appeared to be much too laggardl7. However, in ths month 
of January, so the Minister of Health has claimed, no fewer 
than 5,000 new houses were built for the rehousing of slum- 
dwellers, at which rate the programme could be completed 
in the scheduled period of five years. 

Perhaps the chief criticism of the Government’s pro¬ 
gramme has been that, however amply it dealt with the 
special problem of the slums, it did nothing to remedy the 
general evil of over-crowding, of which slums were virtually 
no more than a symptom. In other words, while it would 
substitute new houses for old in certain limited areas, it 
would make good none of the outstanding deficiency of 
houses. This gap the Government have now sought to fill 
by means of a new Housing Bill, which received its second 
reading on January 31. The Bill delivers a broadside 
assault upon over-crowding. A national standard of 
minimum house-room per family is to be established, and 
over-crowding beyond that standard is to be made an 
offence against the law. While the occupier is to be 
primarily liable, the landlord may also be convicted if he is 
a witting accessory. Proceedings can only be taken by the 
responsible local authority, and it shall be a good defence— 
unless other suitable accommodation has been offered and 
refused—that the over-crowding dates from before the 
commencement of the Act, or that it arises because children 
have grown up meanwhile. 

Clearly it would be no use banning over-crowding unless 
vigorous efforts were to be made to provide the necessary 
additional accommodation. The latter part of the Bill 
requires local authorities to submit plans for the redevelop¬ 
ment of congested areas, and for the provision of flats or 
houses to relieve over-crowding in areas not demanding 
redevelopment on the site. Exchequer subsidies are to be 
granted at the rate of £6 a year for forty years on each 
* Sec The Rounp Table, No. 97, December 1934, p. 147. 
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re^cbpedfltt, and of op to ^5 a jearfor tnreatf fedis on 
each ** reaettlement ” flat or hoosc. Local aathtnities will 
have to provide sabsidy at the rate of half the Excheqner 
grant in each case. Powers of compulsory acquisition will 
be given^ compensation to be paid normally at marhet value. 

Opposition critics of the Bill have complained that the 
standard of over-crowding is too low, that the subsidies 
are insufficient to enable houses or flats to be let at rents 


payable by the poorest classes, and that the rate of com¬ 
pensation is excessive. Under the Bill, a dwelling is over¬ 
crowded if more than two people have to occupy any one 
room (children under ten to count as half a person, and 
infants of less than one year not to count at all) ; further, 
the sexes must be separated, except husband and wife and 
children under ten. The number of persons allowed per 
room is reduced if rooms are below normal size. The 
standard is somewhat less stringent than those laid down by 
recent unofficial social surveys; but even if a higher standard 
ought to be aimed at later the Minister appeared to be 
justified in confining his task to practicable proportions as 
a first effort. The subsidies are less than the Wheatley 
and Greenwood scales ; costs, however, have faUen heavily 
m the few years, and it is probable that, as the Minister 
Of H«lth assumes, the grants will allow houses to be built 
m urban aru. to 1« at I 08 . a weak induaive of rates. This 
M the Btandard uauaUjr adopted by housing experts for the 
rt^gtsde of wortoen's d»ellin6S. RrubUess mslyrf 

«nld find even ros. , week too high ; on Ure other harad. 

^^£.hHjLrr:^“X"«p^Tter^ 

clearly considerable popular aoceal in T u J 

view that the very fact ^ ^ ® 

diminishes the owLrt over-crowded 

public purse compensation from the 
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IRELAND : THE SHADOW OF A 
REPUBLIC 

I. The Trade Agreement with Great Britain 

T he New Year has at least begun well. For the first 
time since Mr. de Valera took office, a gleam of sanitj' 
has pierced the clouds of distrust and disagreement which 
darken the relations between the Free State and Great 
Britain. On January 5 it was officially announced that, as 
a result of discussions between the two Governments, the 
quota fixed last year for cattle imported into Great Britain 
from the Free State would in 1935 be increased by one-third 
in all categories, in return for increased purchases by the 
Free State of British coal to an equivalent value. This 
bargain, which is creditable to the common sense of both 
parties, means that the exports of our cattle to Great 
Britain may be increased by some 150,000 head during the 
coming year, while we will buy virtually no coal but British. 
On the other hand, the special duties on our cattle 
and on British coal -will remain. In financial terms this 
wiU mean that Irish coal consumers will pay about a quarter 
of a million pounds in coal duties, since they can now buy 
nothing but British coal, and the British Government will 
receive nearly an additional million pounds in land annuity 
duties from the Free State farmers and taxpayers; in 
addition, about five thousand British miners wiU be re¬ 
employed and one and a quarter miUion tons of British 
coal wiU be sold to the Free State. Moreover, the British 
farmers and meat market wiU receive an extra supply of the 
best Irish stores and fat cattle, which wiU be by no means 
unwelcome. The Irish farmer, on the other hand, wiU be 
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able to obtain a market for some of his now sadly superfluous 
cattle. 

On the whole, therefore, Mr. Thomas would seem to have 
made an excellent bargain, and it is little consolation to 
know that but for the necessity of saving Mr. de Valera’s 
political face and preserving his unchanging principles a 
comprehensive and satisfactory settlement of the whole 
sorry dispute could almost certainly have been obtained. 
Finally, the agreement is convincing proof, if proof were 
necessary, that there is no alternative market to Great 
Britain for our agricultural exports. It is now clear that 
the order issued by the Free State Government on Decem¬ 
ber 24 last, establishing a coal quota as from February i, was 
designed to implement this agreement and not to promote 
the importation of German coal, as was at first believed 
owing to the presence in Dublin of a German delegation, 
who have since negotiated a trade agreement with the 
Free State for the coming year, on the basis of taking 
one pound’s worth of Free State farm produce for every 
three pounds’ worth of German goods imported into the 
Free State. 


No one, nevertheless, wiU be disposed to criticise too 
severely this recognition of reality, and there is some slender 
hope that negotiations for the complete settlement of the 
economic dispute may be resumed. Mr. de Valera has 
stated, however, that the arrangement is a business transac- 
tion based on the mutual interests of the two countries, 

tor further staiUr undm,.„diu» - 
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cgjWMWW* march towards the associated 

xephldic ** oiUa dlreams, there is little chance of a serious 
settlsaseat; for that can onlf be obtained through a large 
and statesman!^ accommodation, such as nrither side to 
this miserable controversy appears to contemplate or be 
capable of carrying out. 


II. The CmzENSHiF Bill 

\ GOOD example of the difficulties yet to be overcome, 
^Xand of the Free State Government’s attitude towards 
the Commonwealth, is afforded by the Citizenship Bill 
riiey have recently introduced. The necessity for such a 
Bill was obvious. Under the Constitution,* Free State 
citizens are defined as persons domiciled in the Free 
State at the time of its enactment, of Irish birth or parent¬ 
age, or persons who had been resident in the Free State 
area for the previous seven years. Although it was also pro¬ 
vided that the conditions governing the future acquisition 
and termination of citizenship should be determined by law, 
nothing has since been done in the matter, with the result 
that those born since the Constitution was enacted are, 
apparently. British-born subjects without any special 
Free State citizenship; for from the earliest times it has 
been held that birth on British territory, wherever situate, 
carries with it the rights and duties of a British subject.f 
The new Bill, therefore, quite properly and legitimately, 
alters this state of affairs, providing that such persons shall 
become citizens of the Free State, as well as defining Free 
State nationals, and regulating the acquisition and loss of 
Free State citizenship for municipal and international 
purposes. 

But the Government could not lose this heaven-sent 
opportunity for twisting the lion’s tail, and so proceeded 
also to repeal the law relating to British nationality, and to 
• Article 3. t Caivia’s Case (1608). 
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aboHth the #11108 of Britkli sobjects so far as it e^ts^ 
the Free State, quite regardless of their legal or moral rigto 
to do so. They were careful, however, to leave a meaM of 
escape from the fnU implications of this course, by pronding 
for reciprocal arrangements for mutual citizenship rights 
between the Free State and “ other coumries,” Mmely, 
Great Britain and the Dominions ; the restrictive legislation 
they have already enacted* makes it clear, however, 
that there is no intention whatever to confer the full 
benefits of citizenship on such persons. 

Mr. de Valera, during the debates on the BiU, declared 
that whilst the Bill does not alter the principle of co¬ 
equality, and therefore docs not deprive us of our rights 
and privileges as British subjects, nevertheless, when once 
it becomes law, common status will cease to exist, and 
there will be no more British subjects in the Free State. 
If a “ republic for the whole of Ireland ” was declared to¬ 
morrow, he announced, not a comma in the BiU need be 
altered. Moreover, he denied that aUegiance to the Crown 
was the basis of the Free State’s association with the other 
members of the Commonwealth. He apparently desires to 
obtain aU the advantages of belonging to the Common¬ 
wealth without admitting the natural implications of such 
a relationship. He admitted grudgingly that there was a 
“ certain association ” (he must have found it difficult not to 
say “ external association ”), and expressed his gratitude for 
the way in which the British consular and diplomatic 
services had been placed at our disposal, but he was careful to- 
add that in future our citizens would only make use of 
British diplomatic and consular assistance on the under¬ 
standing that they were not British subjects. The word 
“subject” and the word “aUegiance” were, he said 
equa% abhorrent to an Irish nationaUst so far as they 
apphed to an outside country or its representative. The 
only basis on which they were wiUing to found their 
reUtions with the Commonwealth was that they were pre- 

• Control of Manufacturers Acts, .93,, ,934, wmilar legislation. 
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pared to giro laatoel priTikges and accord muttul rig^ 
Tbef eraald not kcept anj common citizenship. 

It is imposaiUe to reconcile either the Bill or these 
statements with the admitted facts of common status, 
common dtizatslup and allegiance to the Crown embodied 
in the Treaty and the Constitution, from whidi his Gcnrern- 
mmit (krires its authority and existence, and widi which, 
incidentally, their Information Bureau declares the Bill to be 
in complete harmony. The Treaty of igti is stiU in force, 
and under that Treaty the Irish Free State has the same 
consrittttional status in the Commonwealth as the other 
Dominions.* Under it the law, practice, and constitutional 
usage governing the relation of the Crown to the Dominion 
of Canada govern the relation of the Crown to the Irish 
Free State.'f The Treaty has not been denounced or 
repudiated, nor the Constitution abrogated. Accordingly 
there is no doubt whatever that allegiance to the Crown is 
still the basis upon which our political system rests. 
Indeed, this fact is clearly recognised in many ways, and Mr. 
de Valera himself received his appointment as President of 
the Executive Council from the representative of the 
Crown.! Hence it follows that the Irish Free State cannpt 
by ordinary statute cause its citizens to cease to be British 
subjects. The only method by which this can be cflFectcd 
is the formal denunciation of the Treaty, accompanied by 
the formal declaration of the Republic. Internally such 
citizens would thereupon cease to be British subjects ; 
but externally only in so far as that republic was inter¬ 
nationally recognised. 

The Government have not, therefore, the legal right to 
take the course proposed. Nor are they morally in better 
plight; for the report of the Imperial Conference of 1930, 
which lays down that common allegiance to the Crown is the 
basis of the common status possessed by all the subjects 
of the King, was formally approved by resolution of both 
Dail and Senate in July 1951; and the Statute of West- 

*Article i. t Artkk 2 . t Dublm GazttU, March it, 19^2. 
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minster, embodjdng these dwasions, was passed at ife 
request and with the consent of our Government, as ks 
preamble proves. Mr. de Valera relied on the sutw thus 
achieved to remove the oath, but he is now breakii^ the 
agreement reached by the Imperial Conference, that changes 
in the common status “ should only be introduced after 
consultation and agreement among the several m^bws 
of the Commonwealth.” There is a leading principle in 
equity that one cannot approbate and reprobate, namely, 
one cannot accept a benefit and repudiate an obligation 
under the same instrument. But this is not merdy an 
equitable principle; its observance is deeply rooted in 
ethics; accordingly it seems clear that the Free State 
Government have not the moral right to take the course 
proposed. 

The question then arises : what will be the result of the 
passage of this Bill from the point of view of the comihon 
status f The answer is, as Mr. Thomas pointed out in the 
House of Commons on November 27, that anyone who 
is a British subject will remain a British subject, for the 
Bill cannot legally deprive a single Irishman of that status, 
or of any of its privileges inside or outside the Free State. 


It is, of course, true that the status of a British subject in 
the Free State differs from that of a British subject in 
Great Britain. The latter not only owes allegiance to the 
King as King of Great Britain, but is also bound to perform 
all the obligations arising from his allegiance to his own 
King, and to observe all the laws of his own country. The 
citizen of the Free State, however, owes allegiance to the 
King only in his capacity as sovereign head of the British 
Commonwealth, and is in no way bound to obey the laws 
of the British Parliament while outside Great Britain. The 
Commonwealth is, in fact, as Senator Browne, K.C., pointed 
out m the Senate debate on the Bill, a partnership at will in 
which all the panners have equal rights, and from which 
they have also the right to retire. Butduring the existence 
of the^ partnership none of the parties can break a vital 
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ctatm of Biilisk subjects founded ex^ddf on conimoik 
aHqpaace to the Cnnni. 

^ snomaknu situation will, however, arise in another 
dinction when the Bill becomes law. Hiere is power 
under the Bill to issue certificates of naturalisation, and 
the persons to whom such certificates are duly issued will 
bcctnne Free State citizens. But if, prior to the issue of 
such certificates, such persons were not British subjects, 
th^ will not be made British subjects thereby. Accord¬ 
ingly, we shall have two classes of citizens, the great 
majority who are British subjects, and a few special persons 
who are not. To such persons passports cannot be issued 
in the name of His Britannic Majesty,” as our passports 
still are, and a new form will have to be devised for these 
peculiar individuals. The Bill purports to deal with 
“ Irish nationality,” but in fact only deals with Free State 
nationality; for it is mere academic nonsense to suggest, 
as was done in the Dail debates, that because Northern 
Ireland was technically a portion of the Free State for one 
day its citizens are therefore affected by this Bill, although 
our Government has no power whatever to enforce the 
obligations of citizenship upon them. But it is a useful 
indication of the methods by which Mr. de Valera probably 
imagines he can create the illusion of an aU-Ireland republic. 

These performances of the Free State Government have 
naturally provoked the usual outburst from the so-called 
Southern Irish loyalists, principally resident in England, 
and at a London meeting of this amorphous body Mr. 
J. H. Morgan, K.C., made their flesh creep with a descrip¬ 
tion of “ the strange and mysterious things ” which were 
happening in Irish ports, where German steamers, he 
alleged, were unloading huge crates and cases with the 
greatest secrecy. Such statements are, of course, ridiculous 
nonsense, without any substance whatever, except in so 
far as the mysterious cases contained machinery for the new 
l)eet sugar factories. They only promote bad feeling 
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between the two countries, and, like the snbe^neat debate 
in die Honse of Lords, where similar alarmist statements 
wae made, give Mr. de Valera another exoiae for tAmring 
hit now famifiar theme-song, the Gaelic version of ** Who’s 
Afraid of theBigBad Wolf ? ” Bnt, althoaghtheseebnliitions 
are both silty harmful, it wonld be well if those respon¬ 
sible for British policy in relation to Ireland made op 
their minds upon the attitude they are going to adopt 
vhen Mr. de Valera denounces the Treaty, proclaims an 
Irish Republic for the whole of Ireland, and presents them 
with a fait accompli ; for such a dhiovement is eventually 
beritable if he remains in power. An ostrich-like policy, 
such as is now being pursued, of talking about “ the open 
door ” and refusing to face these obvious facts or to antici¬ 
pate them, can only have disastrous results. 


III. The Opposition 

M r. LEMASS, the Minister for Industry and Com¬ 
merce, speaking at the Trinity College Philosophical 
Society on November i, said that if the British Government 
would declare that it did not insist on the maintenance of 
partition, and that our internal relations and forms of 
government were our own concern with which they 
JTOuld not interfere, then nine-tenths of the trouble 
^tweeii Ireland and Great Briuin would be removed. 
We could then reasonably hope to work out in due course 
a solution of our difficulties with the minority. Althougk 

neither Mr. Lemass nor any member of the Government 
solution of our national difficulties 
be found within die Brideh Commonwealth, and 
^ repabhcaa ^ cm. md, end m dm peima„nt 

of our Commonwedd. eutua ia the beat .id 



Tfie Opposition . 

801011011161.0111 problems. SpeaHng at Enniscc^^y 
December, Mr. James M. Dillon, T.D., one of the 
Tice>pre8ide&t8 of the party, said that he stood uaequiTOcally 
for membership of the Gammonivealth. He was certain 
Irdisd cmild be reunited within the Commcmwealth. And 
Mr. Frank MacDermot, now happily restored to heidth, 
has also recently emphasised that the truest patriotism 
was to combine Irish independence with a free and equal 
place in the Commonwealth, and to destroy partition by 
destroying the racial feelings and prejudices which were its 
cause. The United Ireland party, although still shaken, 
has now recovered somewhat from the disturbance caused 
by the retirement of General O’Duffy, and has been 
strengthened by the expulsion of Mr. Patrick Belton, T.D., 
one of the stormy petrels of Irish politics, who was the 
first republican member to enter the Dail, and who has 
since belonged to several parties, but to none for long. He 
bas now enrolled himself under the banner of General 
O’Duffy. 

The general, who is practically an extinct political 
volcano, has attracted the support of a small portion of the 
Blue Shirt organisation, and continues to rumble at 
intervals. His speeches are somewhat incoherent, and 
disclose, amid considerable abuse of his late colleagues, no 
practical policy of any kind. The leaders of the United 
Ireland party have wisely extended to him the charity 
of their silence. There is little doubt that when the party 
convention takes place next month Mr. Cosgrave will be 
re-elected as leader, a position from which it is now painfully 
dear that he should never have been removed. He has 
recently described the social aim of his party as the in¬ 
auguration of a corporate system based upon the principles 
enunciated by the present Pope in the encyclical Quad- 
rigesimo Anno, adapted to Irish conditions and operating 
with the full consent of aU concerned ; and Mr. MacDermot 
has said there must be no more flirtation with fascism. 

The leaders of the party recently forwarded a memoran- 
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dum to Mr. de Valcm dealing with the farmera’ doam 
pliAt, aAiog the Gcwcniment to explore the powtbiixtiea 
of a trade agreement with Great Britain whiA would 
aecnre larger qnotas for onr exporters (as has since 
done), and urging that farmera in arrear with aaaoatjr 
payments should be brought before the courts in Ac 
ordinary way, instead of having decrees issued against 
them without court proceedings on the foot of a mere 
Land Commission certificate, as is now done undm: the 
provisions of the 1933 Land Act.* They requested an 
interview, but Mr. de Valera refused to receive them on 
the ground that these matters had already been fully 
discussed in the Dail. A Bill, subsequently introduced by 
the Opposition, to alter this system of collecting annuities 
was summarily rejected on its introduction ; so the farmers 
must continue to receive a not entirely undeserved castiga¬ 
tion from the stick which they cut to beat themsdves with 
when they first returned Mr. de Valera to power. 

Fortunately, the attempt to resist collection of the land 
annuities by blocking roads and cutting telegraph wires 
and railway lines has abated and almost ceased. The 
Military Tribunal has encouraged this process by dealing 
mercifully but justly with the persons convicted of these 
offences. The Irish Republican Army continues, however, 
to furnish sufficient material for the exercise of the Tri¬ 
bunal’s powers. Its most outstanding exploit during recent 
months, apart from assaults on unprotected Blue Shirts 
and members of the new Volunteer Force, has been the- 
kidnapping of Mr. P. J. McEnery, B.L., who has been 
recently engaged in prosecuting its braves before the 
Military Tribunal, Mr. McEnery was seized in the 
approved fashion after dark near his home in the DubHn 
wburbs and conveyed by motor to a place outside Arbour 
HiD barracks, where the Tribunal sits, and there tied to a 
railing and covered with tar. The I.R.A. has also been 
responsible for interference with coUectors on Poppy Day, 
•Sec Th* Rousa Tasle. No. 9a. September, 1933, p. 87,, 
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add ior a aeii^ilip-diBitiitiiinc^ in a Dnidin cm^ina^ wlMxe a 
a jactinealtlte wedding of the DoJce and Ducheaa of Kent 
iras bdi% afeowB. Organised rowdyism of thia'‘kind is in 
reaHty the best form of propaganda against ^publicanism 
and its boy friends. 

MeanwUle the relations between the I.R.A. and the 
Government have not improved. Quite recently some 
mmnbers of the I.R.A. on trial before the Military Tribunal 
did not hesitate to describe Mr. de Valera as a renegade, 
and others created a hostile disturbance when he visited 
the Christmas Fair of the Gaelic League. Their newspaper, 
An PhoUacht, points out that the removal of the Oath 
makes no diflEerence to the illegality of the Free State 
Parliament, that Mr. de Valera is continuing Mr. Cos- 
grave’s policy of coercion, and that the recent trade agree¬ 
ment with Great Britain proves that his Government have 
definitely accepted the Treaty. It denounces them for 
having violated the trust they received from- the people at 
the last election, and claims that Mr. de Valera’s industrial 
policy is based on capitalism in alliance with British 
imperialism. The whole policy of the extreme republican 
element is, in fact, becoming more and more communisric 
and anti-capitalist, its aim being to outbid Mr. de Valera 
for the support of the working class and small farmers. 
The official Labour party has, however, refused to be cap¬ 
tured by the communist element. At its annual conference 
in October it passed a resolution declaring that the aim 
of the movement must continue to be^the establishment of 
a just social order based on Christian teaching, and express¬ 
ing opposition to any attempt to introduce anti-Christian 
communistic doctrines into the movement. 

The Catholic Bishop of Waterford, Dr. Kinnane, in an 
address on January 6 concerning the dismissal of a primary 
school teacher named Edwards, denounced the I.R.A. as a 
sinful and irreligious society which it was a mortal sin for a 
Catholic to belong to or co-operate with, and stated that 
the republic which it envisages was a socialist one on the 
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Rntsian model It was, he’^^d, more dangemos ^ 
tornmnaistic organisatioa called the RepubUcaa Congresa,^ 
because there was a certain patriotic glamour attached to 
its same. To this condemnation the “ Aimy Conncil" 
of the I.R.A. replied that through all the long stnig]^ 
for freedom the Irish Catholic hierarchy had thrown the 
weight of their authority and influence on the side of the 
enemies of Ireland, and challenged him to state in what 
way the ain« and constitution of the I.R.A. were sidfnl. 
The Bishop retorted by quoting from their official public 
pronouncements in proof of his assertions. Strange to 
say, he did not refer to the most important moral reason 
for condemning them, namely, that they are an armed 
organisation whose avowed object is the overthrow of the 
legitimate government of the country. It is time, however, 
that the Catholic hierarchy as a whole again defined their 
attitude to these organisations, as the hair-splitting casuists, 
with whom this country is cursed, maintain that the pre¬ 
vious condemnation was the result of false information 
given them during the Cosgrave regime. 

Even in the extreme republican ranks harmony is not, 
howCTcr, complete; for Miss Mary MaeSwiney, with the 
consistency of a Casabianca, worthy of better things, has 
resigned from the Sinn Fein organisation, that rearguard 
of undiluted republicanism, because its annual conference 
sanctioned the acceptance by members of salaries and 
^nsions from what she describes as “ a usurping British 
Government in this country.” It will be difficult, perhaps, 

^ifications and absurdities of Irish politics. Anyhow 
poor Miss MaeSwmey, as a party of one, has now reLhed 
complete uducUo ad abjurdum. Another amusing exam- 
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4]td are there^qlre about to supply tbemselves with aew 
garmeuta of pore uaadulteiated grem at the ratepafers^ 
ea^Bse! Comment would spoil this ddightful Incident. 


IV. Constitutional Developments 

T he Supreme Court has now decided* by a majority 
that our Constitution, at least for the present, is 
elastic, and that our Parliament, or what remains of it, 
may alter it as it sees fit. The Constitution can therefore 
be amended, until 1938, without a referendum, and Parlia¬ 
ment can extend that period if it so decides. It follows 
from this decision that the Military Tribunal, whose 
existence was impugned on the grounds that it was created 
by an Act amending the Constitution without a referendum, 
is a legally established body, and that the other alterations 
in the Constitution, such as the abolition of the oath of 
allegiance, which have been made since the time for altering 
the Constitution by Parliament alone was extended, are 
also valid. 

Chief Justice Kennedy, who was one of the Government’s 
legal advisers at the time the Constitution was originally 
drafted, held in a minority judgment that the Constitution 
(Amendment No. 16) Act of 1929, purporting to extend from 
eight to sixteen years the period during which the Constitu¬ 
tion could be amended without a referendum, was u/fra vires, 
and that therefore all amendments in the interval, including 
the setting up of the Military Tribunal, were ultra vires. 
In his view the only power of amendment of the Constitu¬ 
tion, after the expiry of the term of eight years on Decem¬ 
ber 6, 1931, was given by the constituent assembly to the 
two Houses of Parliament and the people together. He 
held, therefore, that the erection of the Military Tribunal 
was wrong in origin and inception, and that it was an 

• State (Ryan and Others) v. Governor of Arbour Hill Barracks. See 
The Rouho Table, No. 96, ^tember, 1934, pp. 834. et seq. 
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in»tnuna»t ii»t migjit conceivably be 'nned a^aat iM 
piindpto of natural law. Tbe extent of its powere iA 
junsdictitm, and its capacity to inflict pnnialnne^ were 
suggering, and the title of the statute creating it, **the 
Public Safety Act,” was misleading. The Act was punter 
to the accepted principles of law, was an exercise of judid^ 
power by the Executive, and could be put m operation in 
times of peace when the ordinary courts of the land wiere 
unembarrassed. 

Whatever be the legal merits of the matter, if the decision 
of the Court had been in accordance with the view taken 
by the Chief Justice a very serious constitutional situation 
would undeniably have arisen, a situation which might 
indeed have led the Government to override the legal 
position and ignore the decision of the Courts. Mr. 
Justice Fitzgibbon and Mr. Justice Murnaghan, who gave 
the majority decision in the matter, may thus be said 
to have tempered valour with a wise discretion, and to have 
applied the dictates of common sense to a dangerous 
situation by interpreting the Constitution liberally in 
accordance with its own terms. 

As a result of this decision the Senate is bound to come to 
an end next November, unless Mr. de Valera changes his 
mind in the meantime. The recent election to that body 
resulted in the return of lo Fianna Fail, or Government, 
nominees, 7 Independents, and 6 followers of United 
Ireland. This leaves the Opposition with the slender 
majority of two. The outgoing Chairman, Mr. Westropp 
Bennett, was only re-elected by the casting vote of the 
Chairman. Mr. Michael Comyn, K.C., a Fianna Fail 
member, was elected Vice-Chairman. 

It is somewhat ironical to reflect that the actions for 
which the Senate incurred the wrath of Mr. de Valera, 
namely, the passage without amendment of the Act 
creating the Military Tribunal at the request of the Cos- 
grave Government, and the suspension of the Bills to 
abolish the oath of allegiance and the wearing of Blue 



SkSxt VBB&baia^ ^ materiilly heoefited Im own 
Govcnunent. tiiothing k more certain than that 
tibqr could not govern the country for a mont& without 
the aa ei atai n ce of the Military Tribunal; for, juries have 
rqwatedly refused to convict in political cases of the 
clearest kind, and the powers conferred on the Tribunal 
are, in spite of the vievra expressed by the Chief Justice, 
essential for the proper government of this peculiar country. 
Again, by postponing the abolition of the oath of allegiance, 
the Senate accustomed English public opinion to a situation 
which might well have led to a more serious breach between 
the two Governments; and, by suspending the Bill for the 
suppression of the Blue Shirt uniform, they prevented that 
organisation from attaining the certain popularity that in 
Ireland always follows political suppression. If the Govern¬ 
ment had had its way in this respect, General 0’Du%, 
instead of now being a very discredited politician, would 
probably be a popular hero enjoying the amenities of the 
prison in Arbour Hill barracks. 

Another important constitutional question affecting the 
Free State has been raised before the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council.* It concerns the validity and effect 
of the Constitution (Amendment No. 2t) Act, 1933, which 
purports to abolish the right of appeal from the Supreme 
Court of the Free State to the Judicial Committee. In 
these proceedings the Free State Government has not ap¬ 
peared. Counsel for the appellants, who are the owners of 
a fishery in the tidal waters of the River Erne, argued that 
the Sutute of Westminster did not extend the legislative 
powers conferred by the Free State Constitution ; that the 
power to repeal an Act of Parliament did not entitle the 
Free State legislature, under the guise of merely altering 
the law of Ireland, to destroy the Treaty, which was special 
to Ireland; further, assuming the power to override the 
Treaty, and assuming that the Statute of Westminster 

* Moore and Others v. Attwney-General of the Irish Free State and 
ethers. See Thi Round Tabli, No. 96, September, 1934, p. 838. 
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did ext^ dw k^idative power, did it extend rf»t power 
go far as to include a different subject matter-ntuin^, the 
rojral prerogative i The Judicial G^minittee decided to 
adjourn the hearing until a similar Canadian case comes 
up fw argument, so that both sides of the question may be 
presented before them. 


V. Economic Portents and Problems 

T he trade returns for the twelve months ended 
December 31, 1934, furnish striking evidence of the 
need for the new trade agreement with Great Britain. 
In that period, imports were £39,06$,8/^^, and exports 
£ 18,604,5 31, leaving an adverse trade balance of ^20,461,318, 
the highest ever recorded. Four years ago the adverse 
trade balance was only j^ii,ooo,ooo on a total trade of 
j^I02,ooo,ooo. The absurdity of our attempts to trade 
with countries outside Great Britain is once more re¬ 
vealed. Imports from Germany amounted to ^^2,277,670, 
and exports to i:i3S,387 ! The United States sent us 
^1,863,000 worth of goods, and took from us/i22,073 No 
wonder Mr. de Valera’s paper. The Irish Press, points out 
to foreign countries that they have only themselves to 
blame if we revert to our bad habits of purchasing English 
coal because England buys our produce. As compared with 
1933, total imports from “ other countries ” increased by 
* 36 ,214. and exports to them by ,^22,708 ! These 
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Hie nrt result of tUe Government’s economic poUcjr is 
made dear, however, by the fact that the r Free State 
producers, taxpjers and consumers, through bounties, 
import duties, and British duties, have suffered losses of 
1,652,354 in 1933-34, as compared with 1930-31, the last 
jrear under the Cosgrave Government. Nor can our falling 
trade be attributed to world depression, as is sometimes 
suggested, because the other four Dominions have steadily 
increased their exports to Great Britain during the same 
period. The aggregate value of their exports to the United 
Kingdom in 1933 exceeded the figure for 1931 by 
^^17,019,849, whereas over the same period the value of 
Free State exports to the same destination declined by no 
less than ,^18,763,331. Moreover, in spite of the Grovern- 
ment’s determined attempts to develop industry, there has 
been a steady growth in unemployment, the total on the 
register in the middle of January being 135,131, compared 
with 88,789 a year ago. The stoppage of emigration, of 
course, is responsible for at least 15,000 of this increase. 

Another interesting and, perhaps, inevitable result of 
the Government’s economic policy is exposed in the report 
of the Prices Commission on the now practically self-con¬ 
tained and completely protected flour trade. On the facts 
examined the Commission were satisfied that three price¬ 
fixing groups of millers in Dublin, Cork, and Limerick 
represent a combination for interference with free com¬ 
petition, and that the price payable for imported wheat is 
capable of manipulation by suppliers, and is subject to 
influence by speculators. They recommended that the 
purchase of wheat should be controlled by the State, that 
the cost of wheat to the miller should be fixed by state 
authority, and that the large port mills earning big profits 
should be required to pay a levy on aU. profits above is. 4d. 
a sack, sufficient to raise the net profit of small country 
mills to that amount. The period of three months on 
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which the Conunission based their criticism ms. htr too 
short to give accurate results in such a speculative iadus&y; 
moreover, the whole industrjr was in a state of flux owing 
to the Government’s policf, and the new mills had not ytx 
gone into production. This condition of things has now 
altered, and the millers calculate that when all the new 
miUs are in operation the country will be over-milled, and 
that the natural competition which will then exist will 
materially reduce their profits. The Government arc wdfl 
aware of these obvious facts, and Mr. Lcmass, the Mimster 
for Industry and Commerce, has, in fact, announced that 
th^ will not carry out the Commission’s recommendations. 

The system of licences under which the cattle trade is 
now operating is another monopoly which has also led to 
considerable abuse. In a broadcast address last November, 
the Minister for Agriculture, Dr. Ryan, declared he was 
satisfied that the prices paid by shippers to farmers were 
much too low, and had resulted in abnormal profits, while 
the producers were not receiving anything approaching 
the proper value of their stock. He would, he said, have 
no hesitation in refusing to pve licences to shippers who 
had failed to abide by their undertakings to pay the prices 
fixed under the Slaughter of Cattle Act* in respect of cattle 
for home consumption. A few days later Mr. Twomey, 
the Secretary to the Department of Agriculture, addressed 
a meeting of cattle exporters in Dublin in even stronger 
terms. He said that, as a result of the British tariffs, 
there was a large surplus of cattle in the country, and buyers 
d not hesitated to grasp their advantage. Not content 
wth normal profits, or with double normal profits, they 
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libis extra(»dinai7 and almost hysterical confession of 
fuhire effectiTelj to regulate or control the cattle trade 
nKporters is another indication of the hard realities which 
the Gorernment have to face, and which no amount of 
state interference can really remedy. The free beef 
scheme has been in operation since November 26, and is, 
of coarse, a great boon to many poor families, but the 
batchers are thoroughly displeased with the price of 5d. 
a lb. allowed them under the Act, and, by way of com¬ 
pensating themselves, have raised the prices paid by the 
ordinary consumer—^who, in his capacity as taxpayer, will 
also have to pay for the Government’s magnanimity. 

The impoverished condition of the farmers is also 
reflected in the state of the collection of local rates. On 
September 30 last, only 3 per cent, of the total rates had 
been collected by the county councils, as compared with 
12 per cent, in 1933, with 19 per cent, in 1932, and with 
27 per cent, in 1931, As much as ,^1,142,718 was still 
uncollected at the end of the last rate year, in March, 1934. 

But it would be foolish to argue from these facts that the 
Free State is on the point of economic collapse. The pro¬ 
cess is rather one of slow and steady degradation, and in the 
big cities, where trade was quite brisk at Christmas time, 
no very serious effects are yet felt. The Government, by 
locating some of the new factories in the country towns, is 
endeavouring to ease the situation its own folly has created, 
but this process has naturally led to jealousy and complaints, 
as there are not enough factories to go round. It is also 
well to remember that our national financial position is 
extremely sound, our public debt being one of the lowest 
in the world, llie direct liabilities of the State at the end 
of the last financial year amounted to ,^44,523,000, but 
there are offsetting assets estimated at ,^27,495,000, so 
that the net direct public debt is only ,^17,027,000, a 
figure little more than half of one year’s revenue, and repre- 
sentii^ a debt charge of only ,^5 12s. iid. per head of 
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Ireknd: Tiii Shadow of a RepubHc 
popolstioo. Onr banb also in a verf somidl |>09ii30|4 
althonj^ thm sterling assets have fallen during tbe last 
year from fyz,000,000 to ^^77,000,000. This fall m due 
to the repatriation of large ^erican deposits sent here for 
safe keeping daring the American financial crisis, to the 
increased purchase of English industrial securities by the 
banks’ customers, and to the necessity for firundng the 
increased excess of imports over exports. But the foreign 
credits held by the Free State are substantial, and in no 
immediate danger of being exhausted. 

The Minister for Finance has now appointed the long 
expected Commission* to inquire into currency and banking 
problems.' It is an extremely large and heterogenous body, 
consisting of one Catholic bishop, five university professors, 
including Professor Gregory, Professor of Banking in 
London University, four prominent government officials, 
two trades union officials, two farmers, two business men, 
Mr. Jacobsen, Economic Adviser to the Bank of Inter¬ 
national Settlements, and last but not least three Irish 
bankers. It has been somewhat unkindly suggested that 
the last ingredient is necessary because one cannot make 
omelettes without breaking eggs. Mr. Joseph Brennan, 
the extremely competent chairman of our Currency Com¬ 
mission, will preside over the inquiry. The Commission 
wm have to deal with the present situation in the currency 
and baling sphere, and to consider the desirability of 
establishing a central bank to carry out an appropriate 
currency and credit policy for the Free State. The 
r<pom m.de by th. Banking Commi.sion oi 1926, 

and Ac ,ub,«,uent carrying out of their recommendations, 

oobt r^uire re-eiamination in view of tie aitc/ed con- 

The Irish Free State. 

February, 1935, 
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L Capitalism Under Fire 

T he fate of the Coosenrative Government at the 
coining federal elections will largely depend upon the 
reception accorded to the measures it must put forward to 
deal with the abuses disclosed during its inquiry into 
Price Spreads. Until recently, public opinion has favoured 
the Opposition, Liberals having been returned with con¬ 
siderable majorities in provincial elections and in by-elec- 
ticms for federal seats. The man-in-the-street, on whom 
the burdens of the depression have fallen more heavily 
than upon the industrialist and the financier, seems to have 
blamed the Government for his distress, and to have felt 
that the tariff, and an inadequate control of “ big business,” 
were the causes of his sufferings. The Liberals offer to put. 
things right by lowering the tariff. Mr. Bennett, leader 
of the Conservative party, promises to reform the economic 
system, and to subject business to regulation by govern¬ 
ment. The approaching election will probably be fought 
on these issues. 

The Price Spreads inquiry was the immediate cause of 
the swing of the Conservative party to the Left. It arose 
out of complaints that monopolies or dictatorships in 
business used thrir power to depress prices of primary and 
other commodities to a very low lev^ and to push wages 
down until they afforded only the barest standard of sub¬ 
sistence. Mr. H. H. Stevens, formerly Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, todt public notice of these complaints in a 
speech he delivered a year ago, in which he criticised in the 
most vigorous terms the corporations that were alleged to 
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lufe thfw power. Tlie Prime Minuter seems to 

hate been hy die protests he recdved fim 

some ol the cotporsrioos so indicted; for he tookexceptkm 
to Ae remsrto of his Minister, who resigned on Jannaiy 19, 
19^ Fnrther discussions, however, led to a withdrawal 
of Ac resignaritm, whiA was kept secret nnA October. 

The outcome of Mr. Stevens’ speech was Ae constitute 
of a Sdect Comnuttee of the House of Commons to inquire 
into the effects of mass buying. It investigated Ae con- 
Atkms under wbi A business was carried on by departmental 
stores, meat packers, canners and tobacco manufacturers.* 
It sat until the end of Ae session, but as its work was not 
Aen finished arrangements were made for it to continue 
Ae inquiry at a later date as a Royal Commission. 

A few weeb after Ae close of its sittings, Ae country 
was surtled by Ae publication in pamphlet form of a 
speech made by Mr. Stevens to a study group of Conser¬ 
vative members of Parliament. It was brutally frank, and, 
in Ae opinion of some people, somewhat indiscreet and 
not wholly accurate. In it Ae Minister reviewed the 
evidence presented to Ae Committee. He castigated Ae 
investment bankers for Ac way in which Aey had re¬ 
financed and over-capitalised old and sound CanaAan 
businesses; he declared some of the mergers Aey had 
brought about to be bankrupt, mentioning one or two by 
name; he spoke of Ae low wages paid to Ae workers, and 
gave details of Ae excessive salaries enjoyed by men in 
executive positions in Ac companies under investigation. 
The pamphlet was reprinted in full by daily newspapers in 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, but prompt action by the Prime 
Minister prevented furAer publicity. He remonstrated 
with Mr. Stevens, apparently wiA satisfactory results, as 
no furAer reprints appeared in Ae daily press, and notUng 
mott was heard from oAcr side until Ortolw, when Ae 
Minister said he had merely corrected Ae r^ord made 

• Fof father jwrticulMs of tbe vroA of tlie Committee see The Roohd 
T«i.e, No. 9S, June 1934, p.630. 
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of it could bo mimoognphod and cb- 

cpiaisod nsQOg tbe momben of ^ atodf group. 

Aa a reaidt of the publicadon of the pamphlot further 
GomplAffita «ere made to Mr. Bennett, and a constant 
stream of open and vdkd critidam of Mr. Stevens and his 
actions appeared in the press. The feeling he had stirred 
up led to his resignation; for in the autumn, following 
Cabinet consideration of the situation, he was a»^V«.d to 
make a statement at the opening meeting of the Royal 
Commimion on Price Spreads, of whkh he was to be chair¬ 
man, ^‘indicating the drcumstances under which the 
pamphlet came into being, and expressing regret for any 
injury that such mis-statements had caused to the reputa¬ 
tion of any individual or business, and also indicating that 
the Commission would afford complainants every oppor¬ 
tunity to refute such mis-statements.” Mr. Stevens refused 
to do this and tendered his resignation, which, on this 
occasion, was accepted. 

It was immediately apparent that the man-in-the-street 
viewed his resignation as a victory for the powerful in¬ 
dustrial and financial interests, for a rousing welcome was 
given to the ex-Minister whenever he spoke in public. 
His audiences filled commodious halls, and loud speakers 
had to be provided for overflow meetings. Mr. Stevens 
still professes allegiance to the Conservative party, and, 
although he remains impenitent about his actions and 
pronouncemente, rumour now has it that some important 
field of work will be found for him. 

On Octobtt 30 the Royal Commission on Price Spreads 
began its sittings with Mr. Stevens as an ordinary member. 
The Commission has examined the practices of many 
trades—chain stores, n^ers, manufacturers of farm im- 
plemente, the textile, canning, fish and livestock trades. 
The evidence tells of hardship and change; low wages to 
workers and low returns to small producers, KigK 
and bonuses to officials of the large corporations, and, in 
many cases, good profits in spite of the depression. These 
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cimMtm «re asciibed m part to overHspSci^iW, 
exMsriTe ^odactiTe capadtjr, merger® (there were rsto 
between 19a* and 1930, iardroig the merpng of 550 
concema) ; to “ the concentration (rf merchanduing totid- 
li^ annually'vaatmilHons of dollars in a rdative handful of 
(vganisations ”; and to the rapid growth in the past 
decade of chain stores, which now acconnt for a quarter 
of the retaO sales and are to be found in more than twentf 
trades. The Commission is hastening its examinatitm because 
the Government is anxious to have a report and recom¬ 
mendation to lay before Parliament in the present session. 

What the Commission will recommend is still a matter 
of conjecture. It will have to take account of the limita¬ 
tions imposed on federal action by the British North 
America Act, and it must profit by the experience of other 
countries in dealing wth similar problems. But the Prime 
Minister has already indicated, in clear though general 
terms, his intention of putting an end to the abuses that 
the inquiry has disclosed. 

His intention to do this has been stated in a series of five 
radio addresses delivered at the beginning of January, in 
which he declared for a reform of the economic system. 
This, he' said, “ means government intervention. It means 
government control and regulation. It means the end 
of laisstzrjaire” On this policy he stakes his political 
future. He claims that the Government has begun to 
reform economic conditions through legislation which it has 
already enacted, to enable the farmer to settle debts by 
voluntary agreement with his creditors or by arbitration, 
to assist him with long- and short-term credits, and to 
help him to market his products more profiubly under the 
provisions of the Natural Products Marketing Act; and 
through the creation of the central bank. He promises to 
establish unemployment insurance, a new old age pension 
system, health, sickness and accident insurance, fninimrim 
wages and maximum hours of work for the whole Dominion, 
a Ministry of Communicati<»B and a National Economic 
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Cottiic 3 . He of the Price Spreads inquiry, and 

andertool:, when the reptnt is recetred by the GoTemment* 
to invite Paiiiameat to take action in accordance with the 
OnninUsion’s recommendations. He promised **to see 
fair jday between producer and consumer, between industry 
and the public.” 

He made no mention of any intention to amend the 
British North America Act, although much of the legisla¬ 
tion he proposed could not easily be made effective without 
constitutional change. If Mr. Bennett does not con¬ 
template amendment, he will have to get the results he 
hopes for by circuitous means. 

The country has been stirred by the Premier’s pro¬ 
gramme of action and by the vigorous manner of its pro- 
sentation, but many people are reserving judgment on it 
until more is known about the manner in which business 
is to be regulated. Surmise, of course,- is prevalent. It 
has been suggested that the legislation contemplated will 
follow the lines of the Natural Products Marketing Act, 
which provides for the regulation of the time and place of 
marketing of natural products by a local board selected by a 
majority of the producers and working under the superr 
vision of the Dominion Marketing Board—or, if no local 
board is voluntarily set up, by a board organised directly by 
the Dominion Board, This Act embodies two principles, 
one explicit, the other implicit. Despite the continued 
existence of anti-trust laws, it encourages and may even 
compel combination for the purpose of orderly marketing, 
whi^ necessarily means the restriction of competition, the 
establishing of common prices, and regulation of the 
volume of supplies that may be put on the market. It 
represents the beginnings of self-goveriunent in economic 
life, a sdf-government by majority rule because, under the 
Act, a dissentient minority must conform to the orders of 
the local board. As, however, combination or self-govern¬ 
ment for the purposes stated may result in exploitation of 
the consumer, the Government must take steps to prevent 
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it. Hiere is no dear indication in the Act diet, lias 
fmutial duty it recognised; for, although part II pro¬ 
vides for investigation to determine vdiether "spreads” 
(ij., commissions, or charges for storage, processing, etc.) 
are ondnly high, and imposes snbstantial penalties if dup 
arc, neither Government nor Board is given expliat 
authority to prevent the local b<»rds from exacting excessive 
prices. No doubt a threat to dissolve the local board wooLd 
act as a deterrent, but this indirect method is a poor snb- 
stitnte for a simple and immediate form of contrdL 
If this Act is to be used as a model for the better ordering 
of industry and commerce, some other means than any that 
it provides must be found for preventing abuse of the 
power over prices that combination or self-government 
will bestow. With this consideration in mind, one may 
attempt to forecast the general character of any legislation 
that may be proposed. Regulation of industry may be 
conducted by a federal Board or Commission, having 
power, of its own initiative or upon petition by a specified 
number of persons, to inquire into the practices of any trader 
If it should find monopoly, dictatorships, or combinations 
in existence, it might recommend either that they be 
allowed to continue under such conditions as it approves, 
or that they be dissolved and effective competition restored. 
If an industry or trade should desire to form an asso¬ 
ciation or combination for the regulation of its practices, the 
Commission would inquire into the circumstances and 
recommend the approval, modification, or rejection of the 
proposals. And, in a limited number of cases, it might 
be desirable for the Commission to recommend com- 
pi^ory association or combination in order to prevent 
ruinous competition or the wasteful duplication of services 
or plant. In the early stages of the experiment in industrial 
self-government, the responsibility for instituting it vrould 
probably rest with the Government or Parliament, and 
the powers of the Commission would no donbt be restricted 
to inquiry and recommendation. 
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inyecoBMBcndtng tothe GcnwninMPt 
tbeapfinmid^i^Atdorisatioii of mtwopoIies^diGtetQrahipfi, 
or contnaAtiiQatB, and the oon-esforcement of knti-troet 
hnov i^gdaBt them, the Commission would have to propose 
means by^ which thejr could be prevented from exploiting 
die public. Price regulation would be out of the question, 
becanse no single body of men could deal effectively with 
the multifarious and varied prices of industry, as the 
experience of the United States under the N.R.A. has 
amply shown. Moreover, price regulation by the Federal 
Govonment would be unconstitutional unless the British 
North America Act were amended. Another means 
must therefore be sought. It may possibly be found in 
the power of the Federal Government to levy taxes of 
any rind. It has been suggested that monopolies, industrial 
dictatorships, and combinations which have been declared 
free from prosecution under the anti-trust laws should 
be subjected to excess profits taxation. The real invest¬ 
ment in effective plant and capital should be valued; 
the earnings of the industry over a number of years should 
be examined ; a rate of earnings and reserve based on this 
experience should be allowed to go free of taxation; and 
anything beyond should be made liable to heavily graduated 
excess profits taxation. It is argued that, as no one is 
anxious to pay taxes to Govenunent, taxation of this sort 
would keep prices at a reasonable level, * and remove or reduce 
the incentive to beat down wages to a low level, because little 
or no advantage would accrue to the enaployer if this were 
done. It is also claimed that purchasing power for con¬ 
sumers’ goods would be increas^, and that over^pansion 
of plant induced by excessive profits during a boom would 
be checked. 

Warrant for the conjecture that this may be the pro¬ 
gramme adopted by Mr. Bennett is to be found in the 


• Of conrse’this argument deals with the relations between spedfic prices 
and not^with fluctuations in the general price level, which form a monetary 
pioUem. 
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pMoedoKt of the h^ton! Products Mulcting Act, and is 
hii ]woStbe regidste bssbess. Regslatios mttst isdode 
cotttrol of pikes or pn^ts. \(^thoat constitutiossl dumge 
^ kmser is impossible, hence it seems valid to assume 
that the policf of the Government mast include some means 
to regulate profits. 

The business men of the country will regard a policy 
(d this sort with mixed feelings. Like their fellows in the 
United States, they are anxious—as witnesses before the 
Price Spreads inquiry have urged—to secure a repeal of the 
laws against combination in order to put an end to ruinous 
competition and the building of surplus productive capacity, 
but they will not readily agree to a control of profits. If 
the Government insists upon this control, some business 
men may withdraw their support. On the other hand, if 
it should compromise and fail to make provision for 
adequate control, it will lose the votes of a large number 
of pec^le who feel that their welfare has been already 
sacrificed for the advantage of vested interests. 

As yet the Liberal party at Ottawa has taken no stand 
on the regulation of industry, although Liberal Govern¬ 
ments of several provinces have shown themselves to be 
in favour of it. Some of them have passed Acts similar to 
the N.I.R.A.; the provinces of Ontario and Quebec regulate 
the conditions of sale and the price of milk; and Nova 
Scotia licenses dealers in gasoline and regulates its price. 
Nevertheless, it is believed that the attitude of Mr. 
Mackenzie King, the leader of the national Liberal party, - 
will be unfavourable ; for, to the disappointment of some 
of his followers, he has already denounced the Marketing Act. 
This assumption is supported by a press report of the annual 
meeting of the National Liberal Federation, which said : 

_ On Price Spreads the discussion was not as clear. It is evident 
the Liberal party will not seek to invade provincial jurisdiction with 
respect to control of industry, vwges, hours of labour and the like. 
Th«c will be no government fair trade councils with arbitrary power 
to control Price Spreads. 
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Should this ifixecast prove correct^ die partf would haiTc 
to meet the (dterge of incoiisistenc7; for it may be argued 
that, if the Liberal Governments of the provinces find it 
inae to reg;alate local businesses in mrder to prevent the 
evib of ruinoos competition of exploitation by mono- 
pofies, it must also be wise to regulate economic actithdes 
that are national in scope in order to deal with the same evils. 

If, as a consequence of the inquiry into Price Spreads, 
self-government in economic life, coupled with social 
control of profits or prices, becomes a major issue in 
Canadian politics, a re-alignment of party allegiance may 
ultimately be looked for. On one side will be found those 
who believe that the economic responsibilities of govern¬ 
ment should be mainly restricted to the encouragement of 
self-government in industry, and to the institution of forms 
of control that will ensure efficient management and equit¬ 
able treatment for all; while on the other side will be 
those now represented by the C.C.F.,* a party still small 
in numbers, who think that Government should own and 
operate all means of production. It may be some time 
before this re-alignment comes about, for individualists 
and supporters of laissez-faire are still numerous; but if 
the integration of business in Canada proceeds at the pace 
it has followed in recent years, their philosophy may soon 
become antiquated and their numbers insignificant. 


II. The Maritime Provinces and the Tariff 

T he report of the Royal Commission appointed by 
the Government of Nova Scotia, which was recently 
published, brings once again before the people of the 
Dominion the thorny problem of the economic and political 
position of the maritime provinces. The report, and its 
accompanying volume, which is a brief prepared for the 
province, provide a careful study of the historical relations 
* Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. 
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of the inalitime provinces sod the Dcaami^ togetiwr 
wiUk t stotistical snalTsis of the present sittution. ^ 

The term “ maritime provinces ** has been restricted by 
Canadian usage to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Pikice 
Edward Island, three neighboaring provinces on the eastern 
seaboard of Canada, whose inhabitants nnmber slig^tljr 
less one-tenth of the total population of the Dmniai^. 
Both French and English settlement in what is now Canatb 
had its be ginning in Nova Scotia; and in the racial strains 
that have persisted in their population the maritime pro¬ 
vinces present a mosaic of the history of the colonial 
rivalries and forced migrations of the eighteenth century. 
In spite of basic similarities, each of the three provinces 
has persistently retained its individuality and separate 
political existence. There have been frequent proposals 
to reunite them, but these have foundered always on the 
rock of traditionalism and of the sentimental associations 
that have gathered about their development as separate 
political entities. 

The geographical position of the provinces has been a 
decisive factor in determining the strength and weakness 
of the economic and cultural ties that bind them to the 
Dominion. Before confederation their chief communica¬ 
tion with Upper and Lower Canada was by sea, and this 
means of intercourse was only available during seven months 
of the year. As a consequence they enjoyed much closer 
and more continuous rations with the New England 
tttt« and Great Britain than with the other provinces of 
British North America. Confederation brought railway 
communication with the provinces on the St. Lawrence but 
did not remove the less ungible barriers between the two 
communities. The project of federation aroused bitter 
opposition as well as considerable enthusiasm among the 
people of the maritiibe provinces. The opposition was 
shown in the vigorous repeal movement in Nova Scotia 
Md the tardy entrance of Prince Edward Island into the 
Dominion. 
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Atm6etatikis^ipiii(kbwacecoid^ 
provfocM bmi i^opm « marked (fispodtbn to reconsider 
tbdf ecOBomic pontioa and political influence widiin 
llte oonatitntioaal and fiscal framework of the Pominion. 
TUs luB been a natural reaction to their failure to march 
abreast of the other provinces in economic development 
and growth of population. The decline of wooden ship- 
buildiag was not fdlowed, as it was in other countries, bjr 
a divmioD of labour and capital into the building of sted 
ships. Nor did manufacturing develop to any marked 
extent after the adoption in 1879 of the national policy of 
protection. Higher tariffs emphasised the advantages of 
the central provinces of Ontario and Quebec as manu¬ 
facturing and distributing centres. At the same time 
the tarife imposed handicaps upon the maritime provinces 
in respect of both internal and external trade. The one 
definite advantage conferred upon Nova Scotia was the 
duty on foreign coal, which gave the assurance of a Canadian 
market for coal mined in the province. With the com¬ 
pletion of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the rapid 
expansion of population on the prairies a fresh impetus was 
given to the manufacturing industries of the east. The 
maritime provinces participated in this era of expansion 
only so long as the manufacturers of Ontario and Quebec 
were unable to meet the rapidly grovring demand that 
had been induced by active colonisation and railway 
construction. The geography of the Dominion and the 
distribution of its population along a‘•narrow corridor of 
settled territory running east and west, with the greatest 
density at the centre, made it inevitable that a fiscal policy 
designed to encourage production for the home market 
would accentuate the geographical advantages of the central 
portion of the Dominion in supplying the needs of eastern 
and western Canada. The residt has been, since the turn 
of the present century, a progressive concentration of 
manufacturing activity in Ontario and Quebec, and a fairly 
steady decline of manufacturing in the maritime province. 
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Tliit iraald met lave caused undue appreitennoa if 
there had been a coflapensatu^ development in other 
Sections tvhidi would aUorb an expanding pi^ulatsoo. 
The prisMuy industries, however, obliged to look very 
hn:gdy to export maiketa, were placed under serkns 
handicaps by ^ protective uriff. As a result, agriculture, 
fishing and lumbering were unable to offer remunmtive 
employment for even the natural increase of the native 
population. The consequence has been a persistent 
migration from the maritime provinces to the United 
States and to the more populous and industrialised sections 
of the Dominion. This failure to maintain a rate of increase 
of population comparable to that of the other provinces 
brought with it a diminution of influence in the Dominion 
Parliament. In 1875 the maritime provinces were repre¬ 
sented by 43 members in a House of Commons which 
numbered 206. Under the last Redistribution Act their 
representation was reduced to 26 in a House of 245. An 
amendment of the British North America Act enacted in 
1915 provides that under no circumstances shall the repre¬ 
sentation of a province in the House of Commons be 
reduced below its fixed representation in the Senate. 
Prince. Edward Island and New Brunswick have now 
reached this minimum. It appears likely that Nova 
Scotia will do so after the next decennial census. The last 
census, that of 1931, showed an absolute loss of population 
in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 

It was not unnatural that leaders of political thought in ' 
t c mantime provinces should contrast their position in 
the Dominion with the position they had once held as 
separate colomes. It was at least plausible to argue that 
unhedw-l^r prosperity had they not 

fTl th S'- Lawrence to 

f^m the Domimon in ,867. The severe economic de- 

“ q’^iddy from this 
depr^on as other provinces, brought to\ head a fee^ 



The Maritime Pidvinces and the Tariff 

of difontmt t^t had never been whoUf diaaipated since 
coafederatioii. Out of this discontent ther^ arose a 
Maridme Rights movement and the appointment by the 
Dominicm Government of a Royal Commission on Maritime 
Claims in 1926. The Commission was instructed to 
inquire into r^resentations that the maritime provinces 
had suffered from the failure to use maritime ports for 
Canadian trade, that they had been handicapped by rixe 
schedules of freight rates on railways uniting t^ maritime 
province with other provinces of Canada, that their 
economic interests had been prejudiced by the effects of 
tariff, immigration, and other economic policies adopted by 
successive Administrations at Ottawa, and finally that the 
Dominion had failed to implement certain pledges to under¬ 
take such measures and policies as would insure for the 
maritime provinces a satisfactory economic position in the 
Dominion. 

The Royal Commission on Maritime Claims was pre¬ 
sided over by Sir Andrew Rae Duncan, its other members 
being Canadians who had enjoyed a close association with 
the maritime provinces. Unfortunately it conducted its 
investigations for the most part during the bitter election 
campaign of 1926. Tariff policy has always been a subject 
of controversy in Canadian elections. Possibly for this 
reason the Duncan Commission failed to make an extensive 
inquiry into the effects of Canadian tariff policy upon the 
economic interests of the maritime provinces. It is clear 
from the terms of reference that no restriction was imposed 
upon the freedom of the Commission to investigate any 
aspect of Dominion policy in its effects upon the maritime 
provinces. It can only be assumed, therefore, that the 
Commission determined that it would be unwise or im¬ 
practicable in the existing circumstances to emphasise this 
feature of the problem. This omission has to be men¬ 
tioned because of its connection with the more recent 
inquiry instituted by the province of Nova Scotia. 

The report of the Duncan Commission, presented shortly 
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after ilie general decttcm of 1926, contained nuxqr imp^ 
taat reconunendatitms intended to remove long-standing 
ecmiomic Usabilities of the maritune provincea. Th^ 
inter alia, a substantial reduction on all fret^t 
ntc8 charged on traffic originating and terminating at 
stations in the Atlantic Division of the Canadian Natibmd 
Railways, and a proportionate reduction of the throng^ 
rates on traffic from stations in the Atlantic Division to 
points beyond the maritime provinces. This was intended 
to insure a wider market in central and western Canada 
for products of the maritime provinces. Other recommoida- 
rions proposed an improvement in the transportation 
facilities from the mainland to Prince Edward Island, the 
more effective use of the winter ports of St. John and 
Halifax in the development of export trade, and additional 
assistance to the coal industry of Nova Scotia, through 
subventions on the transport of coal to central Canada 
and further subventions for coal used in the manufacture of 
coke. The Commission recommended that the Dominion 
should pay additional interim lump-sum subsidies of 
$875,000 to Nova Scotia, $600,000 to New Brunswick and 
$125,000 to Prince Edward Island, pending a complete 
reassessment by the Dominion Government of its financial 
arrangements with those provinces. 

On behalf of the maritime provinces, it had been sub¬ 
mitted that subsidies previously paid under the terms of the 
British North America Act and subsequent amendments 
were wholly inadequate, in view of the expanding responsi-' 
bilities of provincial govcriuncnts for the maintenance of 
social services, and of the inability of the maritime 
provinces to raise larger revenues without imposing bigbor 
rates of taxation than prevailed in other provinces. It 
was pointed out that whereas other provinces had received 
an addition to their territories through an extension of 
boundaries, the geographical position of the maritime 
provinces denied them this accession of potential wealth 

and population. It is evident that the Duncan CommisMon 
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iid'iiot Itfie tecamofei^tion for addiebiul aubstdieB 
to tite mandme provinces on a reckoning of specific claims 
madeon thdr bdbdi^ but that it made an arbitrary estinute 
of idttt they severalty needed to balance their budgets 
npcm the basis of their existing establishments. Hie 
cmdal question of a revision of the principles upon nrhich 
the financial relations between the Dominion and the 
psovinces should be based was left to the Dominiim to 
tadde at some later date. 

The more important recommendations of the Duncan 
Commission were implemented without delay by the 
Dominion Parliament and there was for a time a distinct 
improvement in the economic position of the maritime 
provinces, accompanied by a cessation of political agitation 
against confederation. This period, however, was brief, 
"^e prolonged depression which began in 1930 focused 
attention once more upon the basic economic causes of 
the failure of the maritime provinces to secure an adequate 
industrial and commercial development within the structure 
of confederation. In the meantime, the Liberals had been 
succeeded by a Conservative Administration at Ottawa, 
but neither Government had undertaken the reassessment 
of financial arrangements between the Dominion and the 
maritime provinces. For these reasons two new inquiries 
by Royal Commission were instituted during the past year, 
designed to improve the position of the maritime province 
and to clarify their relations with the Dominion. As a 
result of united action by the Govemmeats of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, the Dominion 
Government appointed a Royal Commission, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Thomas White, to carry out the 
belated financial reassessment. This Commission is now 
proceeding vrith its investigations, which doubtless vnll 
continue .over some months before a final report can be 
presemted. Before it was appointed, however, Nova 
Scotia dmded to undertake on its own behalf an exhaustive 
inquity into ■tbe:c«M<^,' riiat. had contributed to the d^din^ 
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of iodiwtrjr wad commerce in tlus proyince indiile it fiad been 
a member of confederatioc. 

Id anDouDciDg the appoiDtment of the Rojal Com-* 
misaion of Economic Inquirjr in Nova Scotia, the Premier 
of that province directed apedal attention to the (Mnk- 
sion of the Duncan Commission to investigate the effect of 
Canadian tariff policy upon the maritime provinces. 
The new Royal Commission would, therefore, investigate 
and report upon (a) the effect of the fiscal and trade policies 
of the Dominion upon the economic life of the province; 
(b) the adequacy of present financial arrangements between 
the Dominion and the province in the light of their 
respective powers, obligations and responsibilities under 
the federal constitution; (c) any other matter affecting the 
economic welfare of Nova Scotia or its relation to the 
Dominion of Canada. Historically Nova Scotia had been 
foremost in the expression of misgivings regarding the effect 
of Dominion tariff policies upon its industry and commerce. 
These misgivings had indeed been the foundation of the 
repeal movement of 1868-69, in which John Bright had 
championed the cause of Nova Scotia at Westminster. 

As a pledge of sincerity and good faith in the prosecution 
of this inquiry the Premier of Nova Scotia, Mr. Angus L. 
Macdonald, announced that the personnel of the Com¬ 
mission would be so selected as to secure an impartial and 
authoritative verdict upon questions so vital to the future 
status and welfare of the province. Not a single member 
of the Commission was a resident of Nova Scotia. Its* 
chairman was Professor J. H. Jones, of Leeds University, 
and its other members were Dr. Alexander Johnston, 
a Nova Scotian by birth who had served for many years as 
Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries in the Dominion 
Government, and Dr. Harold A. Innes, Professor of 
Economic Geography at the University of Toronto. The 
Commission’s report was published .early in December. 
Upon the tariff question its answer was unequivocal 
The tariff policy of Canada, it found, had tended to retord 
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^ ^rowdi of industries of the province with- 

out providing adequate compensation in other directions. 

When, however, the advantages and disadvantages are set against 
each other we are definitely of the opinion that thi; fiscal policy 
pursued by successive governments has reacted injuriously upon the 
welfare of Nova Scotia. 

Its findings upon the financial arrangements between the 
Dominion and the provinces were equally significant. 
The principles of the original financial settlement were 
described as unsound in conception and inequitable in 
their application. The time had arrived for a revision 
and restatement of the principles to be applied. 

Professor H. A. Innes,oae of the three Commissioners, 
wrote his own report. While he agreed with the recom¬ 
mendations of his colleagues, he viewed somewhat differently 
the causes of the present situation. It can scarcely be 
denied that the profound economic changes that have 
occurred in the world at large during the past sixty years 
would have affected the maritime provinces adversely in 
comparison with certain other parts of the American conti¬ 
nent, no matter what had been their political affiliations. 

It is too soon to say what developments will follow from 
the Commission’s findings. On account of the political 
complexion of their governments, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island did not participate in the inquiry, 
but their inhabitants are certain to be deeply interested 
in its major findings. If the protective tariff has been 
prejudicial to the economic welfare of Nova Scotia, it has 
obviously been opposed to the economic interests of New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. There is no present 
disposition, however, to find in secession a solution of the 
ills of the maritime provinces. A secession movement is 
unlikely to develop except in the improbable event of the 
Dominion Government’s adopting an attitude of complete 
indifference towards their economic difficulties. The 
Jones Commission expressed the view that secession would 
be folly for Nova Scotia, and it also repudiated proposals 
£X 2 



to cicatea " free xoat ” in that province within tile p<jfrieil 
framework of the Dominion. It did recommend, however^ 
'ihat Canadian tariff policy should be so revised as to rtiieve 
the primary and export industries of the duties on instro*' 
ments and inat erials of production that now press heavily 
upon them. This finding is likely to have repercussions in the 
prairie provinces and in British Columbia, whose economies 
are like^e founded on primary and export industries. 

Indeed, with regard to the incidence of national tariff 
policy, the situation that is developing in Canada pre¬ 
sents an interesting analogy to the diflSculties of the 
Australian Commonwealth Government in its rdations 
with Western Australia, South Australia and Tasmania. 
In Canada, as in Australia, attempts have been made to 
offset the adverse effect of a high tariff policy on primary 
irtdustriea by the payment of special subsidies to the 
provinces in which these industries are predominant. 
It is becoming apparent, however, that such a policy is 
an emollient and not a cure. Experience of the economic 
consequences of the Caiudian federation on the smaller 
provinces has directed attention to the broader political 
implications of federalism. This is the significance of the 
recent economic inquiry in Nova Scotia. It has exposed 
the weakness of the present fiscal policy of the Dominion 
as an dement of federal unity. Its recommendations must 
lead sooner or later to the development of national policies 
on the tariff, transportation, and federal public finance 
which will reconcile more adequately the conflicting econo-' 
mic interests of the constituent provinces. It is doubtful 
whether the necessary adjustments in federal public finance 
can be effected satisfactorily without the amendment of 
important sections of the British North America Act; 
hence the effect of the Commission’s findings is to emphasise 
anw the iinperative need for a broad scheme of conati- 
tudonal revision. 

Canada. January 1935. 
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I. The Centenart ahd Other Matters 

T he last three months have been vividly coloured 
by the centenary celebrations of Victoria. The 
celebrations began inauspiciously enough with a brief 
tramway strike in Melbourne at the very time of the 
Duke of Gloucester’s arrival. They were attended by 
weather that would have turned into lament Mr. A. P. 
Herbert’s longing—“Oh,-to be in Australia now that 
November’s there ”—and with a plague of grasshoppers 
causing serious losses and anxiety both in New South Wales 
and Victoria; and they culminated at the beginning of 
December with storm and floods in Victoria, which, 
whether unprecedented or not, did damage on a scale beyond 
all experience to public and private property. Railways 
and roads, farms and buildings, suffered grievously; 
in town and country large numbers of persons were driven 
out of their homes ; there was some loss of life. Restora¬ 
tion and relief throw a heavy burden upon government and 
individuals alike. 

Fortunately for the centenary, the worst came when 
most of the great public functions were over. The 
celebration was a success in a different and better sense 
than was phumed. The main reason for the selection of 
1934 as the centennial year was the hope of a “ fillip to 
business ” from an influx of visitors and a less frugal 
spirit among the inhabitants. This hope was hardly 
fulfilled, though the “psychology” of the celebrations, 
as a way of escape from the drabness of a protracted 
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e«»i0iiuc convalescence, may be recognised. Lavisb street 
decoratioas and illuminations are a matter of taste, and 
Mdboume gave occasion to many to grieve that cities must 
rejoice by disguising streets and buildings in fancy dress, 
and to wonder whether Princes are ever allowed really to 
see the cities they visit. But the vulgar and the trivial, 
the boosting and the exploitation of a “ carnival spirit,” 
were far less evident than at one time threatened. The 
events or ceremonies, official and unofficial, that drew 
the great crowds—the public appearances of the Duke of 
Gloucester, the arrival and procession of the competitors 
in the air race, the dedication of the Shrine as a war 
memorial, the marches of the band of the Grenadier Guards, 
and the services associated with the Eucharistic Congress— 
were spectacles or pageantry of varying and deep signi¬ 
ficance, with an appeal to the imagination or the emotion 
which reached not spectators only but all Australia; 
at no time has broadcasting played so important a part in 
our national life. 


The visit of the Duke of Gloucester, the third of the 
King s sons to visit us since the war, was opportune ; 
it was also something of a test. While Australia followed 
rather, than led (save in the matter of the appointment of 
the Governor-General) the formal emphasis of Imperial 
Conferences on political independence, we have been 
accustomed to the new manifestations of that independence 
m the actual conduct of affairs; with no thought of separa¬ 
tion, separateness rather than union has been a natural' 
growth. Recent interpretations of national interest in 
the economic policy of Great Britain, and British reactions 
to our ovra policy, have excited alarm and imposed some 
strains. The presence of the King’s son, his cheerful 
response to the exacting calls upon him, have evoked 
once more the sense of British unity, transcending both 
th^orms and the policy of nationalism. 

from'r " ‘“n distinguished in Church 

* reat Britain and other Dominions, some 
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cl tlifflaa, like Manhal L(»-d Milne and Sir Maurice 
Hutkef, with lamity connections with Australia. Official 
and spectacular functitHis did not prevent great public 
interest in several of the non-official conft^nces held 
coi^emptaaneously, among them the Empire Parlia¬ 
mentary Association’s meeting and the congresses of 
prelates first of the AngUcan and later of the Roman 
Githolic Churches. It may have been merely a happy 
accident, or it may mean that political and social change 
is showing its effects, but there seems to have been none of 
the self-consciousness and mutual rasping which to the 
chagrin and bewilderment of both often mars the contact 
of the Englishman and the Australian (or Canadian or 
South African). There will be no reserve in the esteem 
that has been won, or in the deep impression that has 
been made by so many men of different experience and 
outlook but alike in their distinction of character and 
attainment. And again we must remember broadcasting— 
its importance in giving a national impression of the dis¬ 
tinguished visitor. 

Mr. Masefield has made a place of his own which may 
lead some people, including many Australians, to revise 
their opinions of Australian characteristics. Public interest 
in him was spontaneous, and was merely recognised, 
not created, by press and wireless. With a generosity that 
won all hearts and an imperviousness to fatigue almost 
equal to that of the Duke of Gloucester, Mr. Masefield 
threw himself into the work of visiting schools and colleges, 
of talking to public audiences on life and letters, of reading 
to them verse and prose, and, in private as well as in pubhc, 
helping and stimulating. His visit promises lasting results. 
Among other aspects of the centenary may be mentioned 
the awakening of a historical consciousness, among 
Victorians at any rate, fortunately untinged with any bitter¬ 
ness. The story of the pioneers, the social history of the 
colony, family history, embodied in dress, furniture, 
diaries, and letters, have become new interests among us. 
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Ibe Kiscb Case 

In another way and from other quartoa litontuiw 
has had nnosaal prominence. A CzechoslovaHan sttbjcdtt 
Mr. Egon Kiach, a “ writer of international repntatioQ,’' 
and a journalist of communist sTmpathies, was exdbded 
by the Commonwealth Government under the Imnugra^ 
tion Restriction Act. The technique of occlusion was 
nusmanaged, Mr. Kisch forced a landing, and Wng taken 
into custody was released on habeas corpus by a judge of the 
High Court, after release had been refused by the CKi^ 
Justice of Victoria. He was then proceeded against with 
a view to his deportation under an application of the 
'* dictation test ”; he failed in Gaelic. Convicted as a 
“ prohibited immigrant,” he appealed to the High Court, 
which quashed the conviction on the ground that GaeUc 
was not a European language within the meaning of the 
Act. 


If the action of the Government illustrates that the test 
is not a mere means of racial discrimination, and may thus 
allay some resentments, it excites uneasiness elsewhere. 
The Government has not been explicit in explanation 
of those “ subversive tendencies ” of Mr. Kisch’s activities 
abroad which led to the conclusion that he was an undesir¬ 
able immigrant, and dissatisfaction extends beyond the 
ranks of Mr. Kisch’s pobtical sympathisers. The case 
comadcs in time with a growing resentment at the censor-* 
ship exercised by the customs authorities over imported 
books which places a ban upon such works as StaUn’s 
Foundations of Leninism and Huxley’s Brave New World, 
as well as upon many other books which circulate freely 

of the fcsch case~it is a vindication of the “rule of law” 

me immigrant alien. 
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11 . Economic Pkobucms 

T WO major mflueaces affect the rate of Australian 
recoverjr—export prices and the restoration of invest- 
moit. Under the combined stimulus of a rise in export 
prk^* in i953-34> notably in wool, and a moderate expan¬ 
sion of investment both public and private, national income 
recovered from 66 to 77 per cent, of its level in 1928-29. 
If we take account of the fall in prices, real income in 1933- 
•34 was little, if at all, below the pre-depression figure. Yet 
recorded unemployment was still 18 per cent, of registered 
trade unionists, compared with 30 per cent, at the worst 
phase of the depression and an average of about 10 per 
cent, in the post-war period. 

Had export prices remained at less than 25 per cent< 
below the pre-depression level, as they were in 1933-34, 
the country could have anticipated with confidence a 
continued fall in the numbers unemployed, a further rise 
in national income, and an improvement in the budget 
position. An expansion of loan expenditure, as recorded 
in the last number of The Round TABLE,t was to be 
expected ; and private investment, mainly in the building 
industry, was increasing. There would still have been 
acute problems. The improvement in export prices was 
not uniform. Wheat and butter producers, in particular, 
were still suffering from very low prices, and in these 
industries the debt structure and the position of the 
marginal producer raised public issues of the first import¬ 
ance. A growing mechanisation of secondary industries 
left large niimbers unemployed, despite the steady rise in 
output. The coal industry had a special unemployment 
problem of its own. State budgets were responding 

* Unlett othenvue tuted, all prices and values aie recorded in Australian 
cufvfeficjr* 

t See Ths Rovhd Table, No. -97, December, i$34, pp. 161-174. 
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oBevenljr to the improremt^t in economic con^ismtt. la 
a word, it was becoming increasingly obnona that some 
fundamental changes in the economy of the country wre 
necessary, even with an improvement in export prices and 
a restoration of investment. 

Export prices for the first half of the present season 
have, unfortunately, shown a serious recession, and are 
now, even in Australian currency depreciated by over 
50 per cent, against gold, more t^n 40 per cent, below 
their pre-depression level. Wool is back to less than lod. 
per lb., compared with over i6d. for the 1933-34 season 
as a whole, and after a satisfactory rise in August and 
September wheat is now little more than 2S. 6d. per 
bushel at the seaboard. If these prices continue for the 
remainder of the season—and there is little prospect of a 
substantial improvement—the value of primary production 
will fall by some ^^30 million. This fall will in part be 
offset by an increase in investment, both public and 
private. The State loan programme is £(> million greater 
than in 1933 ”34* the Commonwealth has embarked 
upon a million special programme for the relief of 
unemployment. Private investment is still improving, 
but no precise measure is available. It is certain, however, 
that it will not rise sufficiently to make up the balance. We 
are, therefore, likely to experience some decline in national 
income this year. Consequently, the budget problems 
of the States wiU not admit of easy solution. Unemploy- 
ratm and the adjustment of rural debts wiU add to the - 
difficulties of the Governments, both Commonwealth and 


Since the elections, the Commonwealth Government, in 
consultation with the States, has been considering plans for 
rdievmg unemployment and easing the burden of rural 
of th R * before it a supplementary report 

^“T'®-™ Industry* recom- 

to T.. R.™. TU.., No, 
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is the present 7^. <Pxrt of this sam was to be obtained 
ftom a special home consumption price for flour. Taking 
4s. 9d. per bushel as the price at which four-fifdis of the 
wheat farmers could make a fair and reasonable living, the 
Commission recommended that an excise on flour should 
be levied, sufficient to raise the price to ^12 per ton. This 
would be the price of flour if wheat were 43. 6d. to 58. per 
bushel. The excise was to be levied as a means of per¬ 
manent assistance to the industiy. With the excise 
operating only from January i, 1935, the funds available 
from the excise would be about £1.5 million. The 
balance of the ^^4 million was to be a charge on Common¬ 
wealth consolidated revenue. Subject to one important 
change, the recommendations of the Commission were 
accepted by the Government. Instead of levying an excise 
duty on flour for a period of six months only, the Govern¬ 
ment decided to make the tax operate for twelve months 
at the rate of 12s. 6d. per ton, or a little more than 
half the rate that would have been required for six months 
as suggested in the Commission’s report. The Commission 
also recommended a customs duty on flour to prevent 
evasions of the duty by importations. With wheat now, 
among the primary commodities for which a home price 
has been fixed, wool remains the only large export industry 
not receiving such assistance. 

The Wheat Commission was aware of the economic 
effects of this policy, and an appendix to the report by 
Professor L. F. Giblin shows that under our wage-fixing 
machinery, with adjustments according to changes in the 
cost of living, the cost of these schemes for special home 
prices falls mainly on the unsheltered export industries 
themselves. The Commission, it should be added, has 
yet to make a final report, and special significance attaches 
to its statement that the device of a home price will not 
suffice to solve the problems of the industry, and that 
“ ftirther contributions must come from other sources.” 

This bonus on wheat is doubtless to be regarded as a 
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pttt <rf the Govwnment’s^ pdlcf for assutii^ tike rarel 
indestties. With the entry of Country party repreeentt- 
tivea into the NCnistry, the vexed question of rural debts 
had bear more actively under discussion. Both the Prime 
Minister and the Leader of the Country party announced 
in their policy speeches that they would take special 
measures to ease the burden of rural debts and to promote 
adjustments. The Commonwealth Government now 
proposes to supply funds to the States, free of interest, 
to enable their governments to proceed more expeditiously 
with debt adjustment and to buy at a discount the 
debts of producers whose creditors are willing to make a 
compromise. Details of the scheme have not yet been 
completed, but, in general, it is proposed to allow the 
States considerable flexibility in making their own plans, to 
encourage the maximum of voluntary compositions—a 
process that has been going on during the depression— 
and to make provision for the States to take over and 
assist the fringe of doubtful debtors. A sum of ,^12 million 
to million over a period of three years is mentioned 
as the probable financial provision required. 


III. Public Finance and Interest Rates 

T he conversion of the external debt to lower rates of 
interest as the debt matures has been taken a step- 
further by the successful flotation in November of a con¬ 
version loan of ,^14.6 million sterling in London. This 
Imd, redeemable between 1965 and 1975, bears interest at 
and was issued at 99. It was raised to meet or convert 
a variety of State and Commonwealth loans falling due or 
payable at the option of Australia in 1935. The total 
amount of debt converted in London since 1932 is now 
^24 million sterling, and the effective rate of interest 
has steadily fallen from ^4 is, 8d. per cent, for the Bret 
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conrcratm mOcfnfaer» 1932, to jf3 68. for the latest.* The 
saving effected these conversions will be nearl7 ^^2.5 
nuffion (Australian currency) per annum for the Aostralian 
governments as a whole. Contemporaneously with the 
extonal loan, an internal loan of j^i5 million at 3 ^ cent, 
with an issue price of ^^99 158. was successfulty floated. 
The loan is required for State and Commonwealth public 
wcaks, and for the funding of approximately j(^3 milUon of 
treasury bills, representing half the State deficits for the 
current year. 

Though slightly over-subscribed in a few days, this loan 
did not evoke so splendid a response as the two preceding 
loans. Investors appear to be disinclined to accept 3 per 
cent, as a satisfactory bond rate, and in financial circles 
there is a considerable undercurrent of criticism of the 
increase in the general loan programme. The Loan 
Council in June agreed to ;^23 million as the State require¬ 
ments for the year. To this must be added {^6 million, 
representing the amount required, in accordance with the 
arrangements made with the Commonwealth Bank, to 
fund treasury bills issued to finance current deficits. ‘ Finally, 
there is now added million as the first instalment of the • 
Commonwealth Government’s plan for works to relieve 
unemployment. The total is thus £34 milli on, and it will 
probably be larger next year if a rural debt scheme is 
embarked upon. 

The Commonwealth and State Governments thus seem 
to have entered upon an “ expansionists” policy involving 
considerable loan expenditure. Before the depression, 
Australian public loan expenditure reached ^^45 million 
per aimum, but nearly two-thirds was financed from over¬ 
seas loans. The question arises—can a programme of 
;^35 million to ,^40 million be financed from domestic 
sources ? Sinking fund contributions now amount to 

• A further conTersion was effected in January, ^£22,384,000 of 3^ per 
cent, stock bdng issued at par. 'nie saving in interest vriiu be 
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£8 and this is available for re-investment, m so 

far as it is local debt that is redeemed. If funds are 
raised to buy rural debts a further portion of the loans 
expended will be returned to investors. Neverthdest 
the total internal funds required for the ban programme 
and the deficits are much greater than before the depression. 
Since the Q)mmonwealth Bank is opposed to increasing 
the issue of treasury bills, the Government may experience 
difBculties in hiuncing its programme at present rates of 
interest. Cheap money may be regarded as a condition 
of the success of the programme. 

With low rates of interest much attention is now being 
given to housing construction and slum clearance under 
assistance from the governments. It is doubtful whether 
this can be done without subsidy at an interest rate of 
3 per cent. Any tendency for interest rates to harden 
would diminish the attractiveness of housing as a suitable 
object of loan expenditure, and would in general check the 
Government in its present move towards an expansionist 
programme. If a new budget plan were adopted, based 
perhaps upon some changes in the financial relations of 
the States and the Commonwealth, and providing for 
reduced deficits in the next two years and their finance 
by treasury bills, the task of financing an enlarged loan 
programme would be much easier. If allowance be made 
for, say, million of the sinking fund payments as being 
returned to Australian investors, the new money required 
would then be not more than ^25 million. Moreover, the* 
increase in treasury bills would add correspondingly to the 
funds available for investment. The Government could 
in these circumstances proceed with its plan in reasonable 
expectation that a 3 per cent, bond rate would be main¬ 
tained. 
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IV. The New Tariff 

O N December 7 a new tarifF schedule came into opera¬ 
tion. In presenting the schedule the Minister for 
Customs stated that it gave effect to 63 reports of the 
Tariff Board. These provided for ii increases in dut^ 
under the British preferential tariff and 15 under the general 
tariff, the number of decreases being respectively 104 and 
101. The new British preferential rates are for the most 
part those recommended by the Tariff Board. In the 
general tariff (duties on foreign goods) the Board’s recom¬ 
mendations have not been followed so closely, though the 
general fall in duties is in agreement with the Board’s views. 

It will be remembered that last year the Tariff Board 
was asked to report upon the effect of the exchange rate 
upon the tariff. The Board found that despite the depre¬ 
ciation of the currency there had been a substantial fall in 
costs in Australia. It recommended a general lowering 
of tariff rates by approximately one-fourth of the ruling 
rates, and this was embodied in legislation passed by the 
Commonwealth Parliament. Following on the report on 
the effect of exchange upon the tariff, the Board decided 
to change the basis of its recommendations, and in subse¬ 
quent reports has recommended rates “ which will prove 
reasonable and adequate under existing conditions of 
exchange.” 

In its last annual report the Board reports that owing 
to the fall in costs and the increasing efficiency of many 
Australian manufacturers “secondary industry is now 
imposing only relatively slight excess costs on the com¬ 
munity.” The Board, however, adds that “ it would be 
very unwise at this juncture to risk allowing the spiral 
of increasing costs and prices to begin again.” The Board 
therefore accepts the basic principle that every effort 
should be continued “towards taking up such excess 
protection as the conditions of the present costs afford.” 
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Bearing in mmii the posaibilit^ of an appreaatKMB the" 
Australian pound, the Board now recommends an ahema- 
tire rate of du^, rising proportionatdj to an appredarita 
of the Australian pound in terms of sterling. 

The Government’s acceptance of the Board’s recoqi*^" 
mcndations as regards the British preferential tariff carried 
substantial reductions in duties on British goods, but 
there is provision that the rate shall rise proporrionat^ 
as, and when, the currency appreciates. A fair number of 
items which were previously dutiable are now importable 
free from Great Britain. Steel wire has been reduced to 
a duty of 5 per cent, and other important iron and steel 
products are charged at 10 per cent, and 15 per cent. 
Duties on more highly manufactured goods range generally 
from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent. It is satisfactory to note 
that these rates are now considered adequate for efficient 
industry, indicating the very considerable adjustments 
that have been made. With regard to duties on foreign 
produas, the Government has reduced the duties by about 
half the amount suggested by the Board, in order to leave 
a margin for bargaining with foreign countries when trade 
treaties may be under discussion. 

The Tariflf Board continues its careful survey of industry. 
A noteworthy feature of its reports is its emphasis upon 
the excess costs of protection. The effort of the Board is 
to prevent the establishment of industries which would 
impose new excess costs, and to bring the excess costs of 
industries now protected to a minimum. There can be 
no doubt that the excess costs of protected secondary 
industry in Australia have fallen greatly in the last four 
years. On the other hand the excess costs of protecting 
primary industries have increased greatly, and there is no 
provision in our administrative machinery for the same 
careful review of the effects of this protection as the Tariff 
Board provides with regard to secondary industry. 

Australia, 

January, 1935. 
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SOUTH AFRICA: NATIONALISM, 
NAZISM AND NEIGHBOURLINESS 


I. Parties and the Commonwealth 

T he third session of the Union’s seventh Parliament 
was opened by the Governor-General, the Earl of 
Clarendon, with customary ceremonial on Friday, Jan¬ 
uary II. The date was somewhat earlier than usual, one 
reason being the contemplated departure of the Prime 
Minister, General Hertzog, towards the middle of April 
to attend the King’s jubilee celebrations in London. Very 
appropriately, the Governor-General’s speech in opening 
Parliament commenced with a haj^ily phrased expression 
of satisfaction that His Majesty had been spared to cele¬ 
brate, during the present year, the twenty-fifth anniversary, 
of his accession. There can be no doubt that the esteem 
and reverence in which King George is held in South 
Africa will be fittingly marked in the Union’s commemora¬ 
tion of the glad event, consistently with His Majesty’s 
expressed desire that the celebrations should be simple and 
primarily local in character. 

The session has begun amid favourable economic circum¬ 
stances. The upward trend of the past year has been 
maintained. Johannesburg is probably the most active, 
certainly the most prosperous, city of its size in the world 
to-day. The gold mining boom has stimulated recovery 
throughout the Union, good rains have fallen, and the 
prospects for the next harvest are encouraging. The 
forthcoming budget should again disclose a substantial 
surplus. There is only one urgent cause of anxiety. 
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The Union U infeeted with locnsts, both ftxMH mdim end 
from beyond its borders, on an unprecedented scale. One 
of Parliament’s first tasks will be to increase the finai^ 
provision for dealing with this scourge to close on a millioi^ 
and-a-half pounds for the present year. If - the an^ 
locust campaign fails, the consequences may wdl be very 
serious. 

The new session marks a considerable return to normal 
party warfare. The tendencies towards fusion and fission 
whi(^ have been remarked upon in recent issues have, 
for the time being at least, run their coarse, and the party 
situation has reached a measure of stability. The fusion 
between the Nationalist and South African parties has 
been consummated; at a congress held in Bloemfontein 
in December the United South African National Party 
came into being, with General Hertzog as leader and 
General Smuts as deputy leader. The congress happily 
marked the burial of old feuds, and General Smuts received 
a hearty welcome on his return from Great Britain with an 
enhanced prestige, and with an achievement to his credit 
which had won the unanimous approbation of his fellow- 
countrymen. The United party (it will in practice be 
known by this less compendious name) replaces the old 
South African and Nationalist parties—but there has 
been a hiving-off on both sides. Dr. Malan and his die- 
hards aspire to the retention of the old name of their party, 
and obviou.sly seek to derive their strength from the 
isolationist anti-British complex which the early history 
of that name connotes. The South African party has, 
however, disappeared, its dissident faction having founded 
what is called the Dominion party. The latter stands for 
the conception of a British Empire functioning as nearly 
as possible as an organic unit, in opposition to the ideas 
embodied in the Statute of Westminster and South Africa’s 
own Status Act, and it therefore makes its appeal almost 
exclusively to South Africans of British descent. 

Besides these two parties there arc in opposition to the 
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<?orcn u nent Labour pax^ and the Central party 
founded by Mr. 'Ildman Roos two years tgo. There was 
4dso until recently a Devolution party, a rdic of the Natal 
secession agitation of a few years back; it has, however, 
«saed to exist, and its two members in the House have 
gone over, tme to Labour, and the other to the Dominidn 
party. The Central party is to-day neg^gible. The 
Dominion party has four members and Labour five. Dr. 
Malan’s party, the strength of which is not yet fully dis¬ 
closed, win number not more than twenty. The Govern¬ 
ment is in the comfortable position of being able to count 
on some 120 votes in a House of 150. 

It would seem, moreover, that this not unfairly reflects 
its strength in the constituencies. The results of recent 
by-elections suggest that a general election held at this 
moment would tend to increase rather than weaken the 
Government’s representation. The “ Malanite ” Nation¬ 
alist party tried its strength in a typical rural Free State 
constituency, Heilbron. Its candidate could poll only sixty 
per cent, of the votes cast for the successful Government 
candidate. The figures indicate that the Malanites to-day 
could hold at most one or two of their present seats in the' 
Free State, and would be hard put to it to maintain their 
present representation in the Cape Province, where they 
arc strongest. Then at Queenstown, in the eastern 
districts of the Cape, the Dominion party girded itself 
to the fight. It was a favourable battle-ground. There 
is a large native vote, and the lutive with his traditional 
reverence for the Crovm has been disturbed by the Status 
Act, which records—^if it does no more—^the limitation of 
the personal authority of Queen Victoria’s grandson in 
relation to South Africa. Moreover, Queenstown is 
primarily an English-speaking area, and is served by a 
strongly proHDominion party press. But again the cause 
represented by Generals Hertzog and Smuts triumphed 
substantially, and since there are not many constituencies 
where the Dominion parly could expect to do very much 
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better thati at Queenstown, it too is possibly ovw-repre^ 
sented in the House. 

The Labour party, however, can derive more satishictioin 
from the by-elections. It certainly did badly in the rurd 
constituency of Heilbron, showing that it is not yet able 
to appeal to the “ poor white ” rural voter. But in a 
straight fight in the urban constituency of Uitenhage— 
a railvwy centre—it did surprisingly well and gave the 
Government nominee a very hard run. To-day Labour 
would probably win seats in the towns, though that would 
depend on the extent to which the other Opposition parties 
allowed it a clear field against the Government. 

The Government’s present position is therefore a strong 
one, both in the House and in the country. It is, of course, 
destined in any case to experience the fate of all Govern¬ 
ments in gradually losing support in the country. Labour 
will inevitably win new adherents in the constituencies— 
so too will the Malanite Nationalists, if only by virtue of 
their sentimental appeal. The future of the Dominion 
party is less certain. On the opening day of the session 
the Opposition parties gave notice of motions launching 
their respective attacks. The Labour attack will be 
economic, and will proceed on orthodox lines. Dr. Malan 
has given notice of a bare no-confidence motion, and will 
no doubt explore all possible lines of assault, sentimental 
as well as economic. The Dominion party will concentrate 
primarily on questions affecting Commonwealth relations, 
having chosen to raise the issues of neutrality and nationality. 

It is, indeed, in respect of constitutional questions with 
a sentimental content that the Government’s position is 
most vulnerable. They are questions on which present 
colleagues in the Government were at variance in the past— 
and on some of them they have openly declared that they 
are still agreeing to differ. No doubt the resources of 
parUamentary ingenuity wiU be fully applied to exploit the 
possibilities thus presented. On the issue, for instance, of 
neutrality—the specific question whether South Africa 
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would be dr »t wwr if Great Britain were at wir^ 
Genends Hertzog and Smats have indicated that th^ are 
not at one. Thef are, however, at one conceriiing the 
dr facto position, namely, that in any case it t^uld be for 
South Africa alone to determine the extent of its participa¬ 
tion in such a war. It is doubtful if much impression will 
be made on the Government’s strength over what would 
be described by them as an academic matter. On the 
nationality question, too, the Government’s position would 
seem to be secure. It takes its stand there on the Imperial 
Conference exposition of that question. The citizens of 
South Africa are in the first insUnce nationals of the 
Union, but they also have the common status of British 
citizenship by virtue of their participation in the common 
allegiance to the King. In respect of common status it 
was agreed at the 1930 Imperial Conference that no change 
would be made, save after discussion at a subsequent 
conference. The Government has clearly affirmed that it 
swnds by that agreement, and, despite rumours to the 
contrary, it has given no indication of any immediate 
intention to introduce legislation dealing with nationality. 

A matter which might be represented as less academic, 
and more urgent is that of appeals to the Privy Council. 
It has been recognised time and again, as for instance at the 
1926 Imperial Conference, that the abolition of these appeals 
is not a question of constitutional import in relation to the 
Commonwealth, but is entirely one of expediency to be 
determined by South Africa alone as may best suit her 
interests. While the Haldane dictum (which implied that 
leave to appeal from the South African Appellate Division 
would be granted rarely, if ever) was followed, the matter 
was not regarded as prrasing. Recently, however, the 
Judicial Committee have abandoned that dictum in their 
judgments, and have created the impression that leave to 
appeal will be given freely. With regard to this matter, 
which may be forced to an issue at any time in the Union 
Parliament, it is by no means dear where the Government 
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studs. It hss not efinced, however, an^ present zntutiKAi 
of r^i«h»g the qaestion on its own accoont. 

the Governor-General’s speech at the opemng 
Pariiament suggested that the Government, Imng concerned 
rather with economic than with sentimental issues, had no 
desire to introduce measures affecting Commonwealth 
relations. It does, however, propose to deal with tme 
matter affecting the constitutional relations of the Union’s 
own constituent parts. Another stage has been reached 
in the evolution of the Union’s provincial problem. Hut 
problem became acute once again, partly because of the 
financial difficulties of the provinces caused by the depres¬ 
sion, partly because of the enunciation by the Nationalist 
Government of an abolition policy, which evoked in Natal 
a reaction towards secession from the Union or at least the 
amendment of the constitution in the direction of 
federalism. The declared policy of the present Govern¬ 
ment is that, while the unitary basis of the constitution is 
to be maintained, the provinces should be given a fair 
chance of functioning satisfactorily, and favourable con¬ 
sideration is to be given to the extension of their powers. 
To this end a Commission was appointed, and has now 
reported. Its report is conservative in the matter of 
extended powers, but in general it is sympathetic towards 
the maintenance of the provinces as an essential part of the 
constitution, and it favours generous treatment on the 
financial side. At the same time it points the way to 
closer co-ordination of Union and provincial administrative 
activities, the lack of which is a serious weakness to-day. 
The Government has indicated that it will submit pro¬ 
posals to Parliament for dealing Tvith the provincial question 
this session, and as a preliminary has summoned a conference 
of the four Provincial Executive Committees. It has not 
yet disclosed its policy. If, however, it is able to reassure 
the provinces regarding thdr future, finanual and otherwise, 
and at the same time lay the foundations of closer co- 
ordinatbn and co-operation, it will have made a substantial 
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pQitts3)ution toMarda dbe imprareinent of constitutioQal an 
adnunistratiTe relatioas in South Africa. 


II, NAziuf iM South-West Africa 

T here have been two important developments in thi 
mandated territory of South-West Africa since it 
affairs were last recorded in The Round Table.* Thi 
Administrator of the territory (Dr. Conradie) at the em 
of October declared the Nazi organisations throughout th 
territory to be illegal; and at the beginning of Novembe 
the twice-deferred general election was held, with result 
that may lead to considerable constitutional changes in thi 
administration of the territory. 

Nazi activities in South-West Africa began in 1929, bu 
the real growth of Nazi influence followed soon upon th 
triumph of Herr Hitler in Germany in January 1933. Uj 
to that time, political cleavage in the territory had foUowec 
economic rather than racial lines. Negotiations betweei 
General Smuts and the German Government in 1923 hac 
resulted in a declaration by the latter that for the futur* 
the German population of South-West Africa must ceasi 
to look to Germany in a political sense and must accep 
their position as British nationals under the governmen 
of the Union. For about ten years this declaration fount 
fairly general acceptance : the Weimar Republic gave littl« 
encouragement to propaganda for recovery of Germany’s 
lost colonies, and the Germans of South-West Africa begai 
to resign themselves to a somewhat unpromising future 
The Deutsche Bund, which was originally a cultural 
organisation, served to express and maintain their racial 
identity; but politicaBy the German and non-Germat 
sections tended to merge and re-divide on economic lines 
Hence came the Assembly’s resolution of April 1932, which 
in r^uesting that German be made an official language. 
.. See Th* RoumD Tahu, No 97, December 1934, pp. 195-198. 
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that Germana should be naturalised in the territory m the 
same terms as Union nationals, and that the Assmidy 
should be given greater constitutional powers with a view 
to control of customs policy, showed a definite tr«id «E 
feeling in the direction of racial co-operation and wider 
autonomy. It signified, in fact, a move away from the 
Union. 

But with the beginning of 1933 there came a change. 
The Union left the gold standard, and the consequent 
increase in revenue from the Rand mines opened up the 
prospect of a considerable increase in government support 
for the Union farming community. The hope of a share 
in this life-giving stream of gold naturally made a strong 
appeal to the hard-hit farmers of South-West Africa. To 
share the burden of financial embarrassment tvith broader 
shoulders than their own, and to restore agricultural pros¬ 
perity by sharing in the largesse of the Union Government, 
seemed a better prospect than that of seeking, by means of 
greater autonomy and the control of customs, to free the 
territory from the high cost of living imposed by the 
Union’s customs policy. Thus there grew up the “ fifth 
province ” policy, to which, other things being equal, the 
non-Germans of the territory were naturally inclined. 

At the same time the advent of Nazism to power in 
Germany resurrected the political nationahsm of the 
German section. The pan-Germanism of the Nazi party 
claims the allegiance of German communities beyond the 
present frontiers of the Reich. Further, the return of the ' 
lost colonies forms an integral part of the Nazi programme. 

It was not to be expected that this combination of racial and 
colonial ambitions would leave untouched a territoiv like 
South-West Africa, upon which, it is said, the German 
government had spent before the war some /30,000,000. 

rom 1933 onwards the Nazi organisations in South-West 
^nca were m close connection with the Nazi party in 
Ger^ny. The explanatory statement issued last Nowm- 
ber from the ofiice of the Prime Minister of the Union 
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«libt«i|«eB.t t«tbe b«iuung of Ntziam in Soath-West Africa 
rtmiffked that 

tite Naa organisation in South-West Africa is a branch of the so- 
faHmH Landesgrufpt of the National Socialist Labour party in 
Germany. The party is, since the Act of December i, 1933, identical 
with the German State and Government. The territorial leader of 
the group of the N.S.D.AP. in South-West Africa is appointed by 
the external division of the party in Germany, the head of which 
stands directly under the leader-in-chief. For Major Weigel, the 
local leader of the group, and for his predecessor, Herr Wandke, 
South-West Africa is a bit of German territory. The struggle for 
the freedom of Germany, therefore, comprises for them the return 
of the territory to Germany. 

Such was the organisation and such were the aims which 
from 1933 onwards began to secure an increasing hold 
upon the German section in the territory; it was only 
among the older members of the German community 
that riiey failed to find a response. 

The alarm of the non-German section at the rapid 
spread of Nazism in the territory expressed itself in a 
motion before the Assembly calling upon the Adminis¬ 
trator to suppress the Nazi organisations. This was 
quickly followed by the passing of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Ordinance, providing for the prevention of 
racial propaganda and empowering the Administrator to 
declare any political organisation to be detrimental to the 
peace, order, and good government of the territory. This 
ordinance was not immediately promulgated. Owing to its 
importance the decision regarding its promulgation was 
left to the Union Gfovernment. It was not till February, 
1934, after a considerable interval had been allowed to 
elapse in the hope that postponement of promulgation 
might allay racial animosity, that the ordinance became 
effective. In July, after prolonged investigation of Nazi 
activities, the headquarters of the Nazi and Hitler Youth 
movements in Win^oek were raided and much documen¬ 
tary evidence seized. Tlie Hitler Youth movement was 



prompt^ biased, and its kada, Captain von Lonah«^ 
expt^ed from tbc territory. After an interval, dsri^. 
vriuch the Naas mamuined their progaganda, a farther raid 
took place early in October, and after consultatioB 
the Union Government the Administrator declared dto 
Nazi movement to be an illegal organisation. Major 
Weigel, territorial leader of the movement, was reqn«ted 
to leave the territory within three weeks. 

The ban wras accepted fairly quietly, and the temporary 
excitement it provoked was overshadowed by the general 
election then imminent. The evidence upon which the 
Administrator’s action was based has not been made 
public; but the explanatory statement quoted above 
makes it plain that the Union Government fully endorses 
the attitude taken up by the Assembly and Administration 
of South-West Africa. The ban thus imposed upon 
Nazi activities was not designed to muzzle the German 
section in the impending elections. The Deutsche Bund 
remained, as it had been for sometime, the official expression 
of German political opinion in the territory; and though 
a great number of its supporters were no doubt also 
members of the Nazi organisation or sympathetic towards 
Nazi aims, there was notlung in its character or activities 
to bring it within the scope of the ordinance of 1933. 
Indeed a raid upon the headquarters of the Deut^e 
Bund on October 9 last year was generally admitted to 
have been a blunder, and Ae documents then seized were 
returned with apologies. The effect upon German opinion, 
however, was unfortunate. 

The elections for the Assembly took place on November l. 
Four parties or groups were involved, and there are twelve 
constituencies. The United party, representing the bulk 
of the Union section vote and the fffth province policy, 
had candidates for eleven of these, and in three secured 
unopposed returns. In two constituencies, Windhtxi 
Central and Liideritzbucht, the Deutsche Bund put up 
its own candidates: elsewhere Germans were encoar^d 
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to^-ro^ £k Itijlqficiideats or for candkUteg :of General de 
|agtit*a Eeoaomic League. Thia latter party is a groop 
diat brolEC away from the United party last year. Its 
programme and principles are vague in the extreme. 
Wliilst rejecting the fifth province proposals, it proclaims 
its desire for abolition of the mandate and for closer 
a ss ociation with the Union. How any kind of working 
agreement was reached between this group and the 
Deutsche Bund remains something of a mystery. Common 
opposition to the United party seems to furnish the only 
bond between them. Four seats were contested by the 
Economic League and four by Independents, and to all 
these, except the Independent candidate at Swakopmund, 
who was known to support the United party, German voters 
were instructed by the Fuehrer of the Deutsche Bund to 
give their support. 

The results of the election, however, were disappointing 
to the Pact parties. The United party won eight out of 
twelve seats and can count on the support of the Inde¬ 
pendent member for Svrakopmund, who defeated the 
League candidate by a narrow margin. The vittory of the 
United party candidate at Windhoek Central, a German 
stronghold, was especially surprising. The three r emaining 
scats went one ca^ to the Deutsche Bund, the Economic 
League, and an Independent. Subsequently the appoint¬ 
ment by the Administrator of the six nominated members 
of the Assembly gave the United party another three 
supporters. Thus, with twelve out of eighteen seats, the 
United party found itself possessed of the two-thirds 
majority required for an amendment of the constitution. 

The party lost little time in pushing forward with its 
proposals. A resedution in favour of fifth province adminis¬ 
tration passed the Assembly at the end of November, and 
General Hertzog signified his willingness to meet a depu¬ 
tation before the Union Parliament assembled. At the 
time of writing (January 1935) this deputation is . in 
Cape Town. Some of its members came also to represent 
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the catde ^nnets of the territory in presentii^ « jde# 
that the Union embargo on the export of cattle from 
Sonth-Weat Africa should be lifted. Their interview with 
fill* new Ministn of Agriculture, Colonel Reitz, in securing 
the lifting of the embargo in favour of the southern dis¬ 
tricts of the tcrritoiy, has been only partially successful. 
Tlic matter of the “ fifth province ” proposals is not 
likely to be settled this session or this year; for they 
will need the closest investigation and at least three 
other points of view than that of the United party will 
have to be considered. 

First, the German population of the territory will 
urge, as has indeed already been urged, that the elec¬ 
tions, though giving a sweeping victory to the United 
party, gave victory in most cases by narrow margins. 
The United party claims that including the three unopposed 
returns their majority amounts to 1,700 out of a total elec¬ 
torate of rather more than 6,000. Tliis estimate, however, 
is based on the possibly over-generous assumption that if 
these three seats had been contested nearly all the votes 
would have gone to the United party. In the nine con¬ 
stituencies where contests took place the United party 
had a total nujority of only slightly over 200 out of some 
4,800 votes cast. This, it no doubt be urged by 
the Opposition, shows no very convincing mandate for so 
drastic a change as is contemplated, especially when it is 
remembered that a considerable number of German 
residents are without the vote, through lack of the five 
years’ qualification required for naturalisation of Germans 
in the territory. 

The Union Government itself is unlikely to welcome the 
fifth province without prolonged consideration. South- 
West Afnca is already in debt to the Union to the extent of 
^2,250,000; the market for diamonds, the territory’s 
chief asset, is depressed to an unprecendented degree, 
and the Union has already its Kimberley to cope with; 
and the inevitable claim of the new province to its due 
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in fanni^ sobsidies would be « {rcsh tax upon 
Umon recovery. The argument of the deputation, that 
the territory is from the economic point of view funda> 
mentally sound and that its great potential resources 
need oily a clean sheet and a good start, may be correct, 
but it demands heavy speculative expenditure by the 
Union at a time when the bankrupt Free State is a sufficient 
burden. Finally, in view of the outlook and aims of the 
present Government of Germany, the direct administration 
by the Union of a province containing a large minority 
of disgruntled Germans might well prove a source of 
embarrassment to Union diplomacy in its dealings with 
Germany, whose goodwill is not unimportant, especially 
to the woolgrowers of South Africa. Such are a few of the 
considerations which the Union Government will have to 
weigh vrith the most careful deliberation before South- 
West Africa receives its answer. 

Last, there is the League of Nations. The mandate 
under which South-West Africa is administered empowers 
the mandatory Power to administer the territory if necessary 
as an integral portion of its own territory, subject to the 
terms of the mandate. The Mandates Commission, 
however, is evidently inquisitive about the Union’s inten¬ 
tions with regard to South-West Africa, and is possibly 
suspicious that fifth province administration may be a 
prelude to absorption. In his recent interview with the 
Commission at Geneva, Mr. Eric Louw, the Union 
representative, declined to be drawn by questions outside 
the scope of his report on the mandated territory for 1933. 
In its report of the sessions of October and November 
last, however, the Commission refers to the fifth province 
proposal, and states that it reserves its opinion on the 
compatibility of this proposal with the mandates system 
until it has been informed of the point of view of the 
mandatory Power and of all the factors of the problem. 

The fifth province policy is thus likely to find its course 
slow and difficult. The big German minority in the 
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conatitatioiial unendment that will seem a fortheir K¥es^ 
#i K-* from what Nazism has tan^t many of them to re^rd 
niftrm motc as theiT Fatherland. The Union tididE 
long and earnestly before assuming direct resjKmsiinli^ 
for a territory that at least for some years to come » likd^ 
to be a liability rather than an asset. The Mandates 
Commission, rightly jealous of its responsibilities, most 
more warily in handling a proposition which may indeed 
be within the terms of the mandate but which might be 
used or be interpreted as the first breach in the mandates 
system. 


III. The Mozambique Contention 


M ention was made in the last number of The 
Round Table* of the negotiations between the 
Union Government and the Government of Portugal for 
a revision of the 1928 Convention dealing with the re¬ 
cruiting of native labour, the division of through railway 
traffic, and the interchange of products between the Union 
and the colony of Mozambique. Those negotiations 
terminated in the conclusion of an agreement which was 
signed at Louren^o Marques on November 17 last. 

As regards the recruiting of native labour for the gold 
mines of the Transvaal, the new agreement makes little 
change. The maximum number to be recruited remains 
at 80,000, at which it was fixed by the Convention of 1928, ' 
but this number is subject to alteration, after consultation 
between the two Governments, according as the number 
of available natives in Mc^ambique exceeds or falls below 
local labour requirements. A new provision, however, is 
that the Union Government will allow the mines, if they 
so desire, to employ a minimum of 65,000 Mozambique 
natives, which number again is similarly subject to altera¬ 
tion, if it should be necessary for the Union Government 
\Tb« Round Table, No. 97, December 1954, p. 190. 
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tD'piMid* for teirtploTment among Union natives. In 
order to pat ^these figures in their proper per^iectiTe it 
majr be mentioned that the total number of coloured and 
nadre eraplofees on the gold mines of the Witwatersrand 
is -at present approzimatdy 250,000. The only other 
alteration of importance is in regard to the fees, wages 
and c^her payments in connection with the employment 
of these natives, which are now to be paid in Union cai> 
rency instead of in gold. 

The most important change contained in the agreement 
is in connection with the division of traffic from overseas 
to the mining area, as between the Portuguese port of 
Lonrenyo Marques and the Union ports. Lourenco 
Marques is the nearest port to the mining area of the 
Transvaal, being distant by rail from Johannesburg 394 
miles, of which 55 miles is within Portuguese territory. 
Durban, the nearest Union port, is distant 482 miles. The 
new agreement leaves the Union Administration free to treat 
the port of Lourengo Marques and its railway connection 
with the competitive area on the same lines as the various 
Union ports and their connecting railway lines arc treated. 
The through rates on seaborne traffic from these ports are 
not fixed on a mileage basis, but are so differentiated 
between the various ports, in relation to distance, sea 
freights and other considerations, as to produce what is 
considered to be a reasonable share for each. Louren^o 
Marques will now be treated similarly, except that a 
definite undertaking has been given that it will be secured 
not less than 474 per cent, of the total tonnage of seaborne 
commercial traffic to the competitive area. Subject to 
this undertaking, the Union railway administration is now 
free to deal with rates ^nd charges on its own system. In 
respect of the export of fruit and other products of northern 
and eastern Transvaal, the port of Louren^o Marques 
should be in a position to compete on very favourable 
terms with the Union ports, and it is hoped that this 
traffic may develop to a greater extent than hitherto. 
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The Cowreation of 1928 dealt also with the mterchaage 
of products of the soil and industiy of the two coastries. 
In respect of certain articles specified in schedules to the 
Convention, free interchange was provided. Under tl^ 
new agreement these schedules are deleted, and trade 
between the two countries is now subject to most-favoured¬ 
nation conditions. 

It is hoped and believed that the conclusion of this 
agreement will tend to perpetuate and strengthen the re¬ 
lations of friendljr co-operation which have hitherto existed 
between the two countries. 

South Africa, 

January 1935. 




NEW ZEALAND 


I. The “Brains Trust” 

T he Government’s legislative programme was inter¬ 
rupted on November lo, when Parliament adjourned 
until February 13 in order to enable the Government to 
prepare the legislation left over from the royal commissions 
and select committees which have been busy during the 
early part of the year, and also to make the necessary 
preparations for the visit of H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester 
in December. 

The session was noteworthy for a pronounced change in 
the method of government. During the past few years, 
government by royal commission or by select committees 
has been the bugbear of the political critics, who for the 
most part seem equally afraid of the growth of power in 
the hands of the bureaucracy and the imminence of govern¬ 
ment by committees of experts. It seems that one or the 
other is inevitable in these days of difficult economic 
problems. The civil service of New Zealand has not been 
very successful in producing within its own ranks officials 
with the requisite training for dealings with such matters. 
Our governments rarely include any Ministers who have 
had training in economics and political science. Mr. 
Downie Stewart (who was in the Massey and Coates Minis¬ 
tries from 1921 to 1928 and the Coalition of 1931-33) was 
a conspicuous exception. Consequently they have had to 
muddle through by the old rule-of-thumb methods or to 
turn in desperation to commission after commission of 
“ business men ” to solve their problems. 

When they suddenly realised that the Government was 
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beginning to act on its own sources of advice on econooiic 
matters, certain critics indulged in facetious remarks abont 
what they called the Brains Trust, obviously a new feature in 
New Zealand politics. For the past two or three years the 
Minister of Finance (Mr, Coates) has had on his staff a 
young member of the New Zealand civil service (Dr. R. M. 
Campbell) who spent four years studying economics and 
political science in London and the United States and who 
accompanied Mr. Coates to Ottawa in 1932. Since resum¬ 
ing the portfolio of finance Mr. Coates has increased this 
side of his staff, and there is ample evidence that this 
is a step in the right direction. Normally a civil service 
should train officers for such duties, but the New 
Zealand civil service has rigidly recruited its officers at 
the door of the secondary schools, at the age of 17 or 18, 
80 that their only means of widening their knowledge 
thereafter is by attending as night students at the nearest 
university college. The number of officers who have risen 
superior to this system and equipped themselves for the 
solution of the higher problems of public administration 
obviously could not be great. 

Mr. Coates, who must be given credit for taking his 
political responsibilities with great seriousness, has seen 
the advantage of attaching to himself men who have given 
special study, in schools of standing abroad, to the problems 
that are troubling the country, and are at any rate equipped 
with some understanding of economic theory, whi^ is 
so repugnant to many well-meaning business men. The ‘ 
surprisingly competent manner in which Mr. Coates piloted 
the Reserve Bank Bill through Parliament last year was the 
first fruits of this policy. In the present session he has 
exhibited the same competent grasp of various intricate 
economic measures which have come forward, clearly 
showing evidence of a preparation which would have been 
impossible without such help. 

S Critics of his policy have hurled taunts at him on his 
brains trust,” which one paper (the Sun, Christchurch, 
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October 29) describes as ** a coterie of econcnnic theorists 
whose knowledge of finance and conunerce is of a purdly 
academic character.” The Sun was able to identify the 
miscreants by quotations from papers read by Dr. Campbdl 
at the Conference of Agricultural Economists in 1930 and 
by Mr. D. O. Williams (agrostologist at Massey College) 
at Palmerston North in February, 1933. The Evening Post 
is less captious. While criticising many of the measures 
that the Government is putting forward, the Post sees 
reason to congratulate Mr. Coates on his new methods, 
and it adds: 

This principle goes deeper than the occasional and usually jocular 
references to the Government’s “ Brains Trust.” It involves impor¬ 
tant issues in public service staffing. . . . We think that the public 
service should be so staffed that it can, save on exceptional occasions, 
give the expert guidance the Government needs. . . . There is yet 
another side to the question. No matter how much expert advice 
the Government may take, it will always run the risk of committing 
grave mistakes unless there is in the Cabinet a capacity to check up 
the theories. Ministers must be so equipped that they are not 
simply mouthpieces for those who advise them. 

About the middle of the year there were still four royal 
commissions or parliamentary committees at work. The 
least important of these, on the licensing of films, made 
recommendations which have been partly carried out in the 
Cinematograph Films Amendment Act. Then there was 
the Royal Commission on company promotion.* Beset at 
the start with obstruction and even litigation to test its 
competency, this Commission eventually unearthed a 
curious financial network involving many interlocked com¬ 
panies in New Zealand and Australia. After a hurried visit 
to Australia by the chairman of the Commission and the 
secreury to the Treasvnry, on August 8 Parliament passed 
at one sitting as a matter of urgency the Companies (Special 
Investigations) Act, to strengthen the powers of the Com¬ 
mission and enable it to appoint inspectors to make a 
• See The Round Table, No. 96, September, 1934, pp, 923-924. 
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MmnteBBeoM audit of the acconnte of all the am^pae^ 
rompanies. By previous arrangement the CommoBWCidbeh 
of Australia at^ the States of New South Wales, Victoffia 
and South Australia took similar and simultaneous actkm'— 
a unique example of Empire co-operation in an ^ergency. 
Following on the disclosures made by this Commission the 
Companies (Bondholders Incorporation) Bill was intro¬ 
duced on November 9 and will be considered when Parlia¬ 
ment resumes. 

A third tribunal —» parliamentary committee which was 
specially authorised to sit during the recess—considered 
the currency question at large. Its proceedings were not©* 
worthy for the appearance in the flesh of Major Douglas, 
the prophet of social credit, and for the lack of unanimity 
in the committee’s findings. Out of eleven members, only 
six signed the majority report. Mr. W. Downie Stewart 
entered an explanatory statement of his own, and the 
other four members delivered a memorandum of dissent. 
This investigation lost some of its point from the fact that 
Parliament had already, by statute passed on November 27, 
*9331 provided for the establishment of a reserve bank, and 
the bank had actually opened its doors on August l, some 
weeks before the report was tabled. The committee in any 
case gave the new institution its approval. 


II. The Dairy Commission Report 

T he report of the Royal Commission which was set 
up to investigate the steps necessary to rehabilitate 
the dairy industry in New Zealand* was awaited with wide¬ 
spread interest ; a section of the public far wider than the 
embarrassed dairy farmers had come to realise that the 
recovwy they had expected was not likely to occur and that 
^stic measures of economic reorganisation would probably 
necessary to put the country on a firmer basis. The 
\ • See Thi Rouho Tabu, No. 96, September, 19J4, pp. 912-914. 
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ciiD^ed <rf the jod^ of tfaje Arbitration Court, 
a dixt7 cQiiipui7 aecreUij, a company directac, a membea^ 
of the Daily Control fioa^, and the lecturer in economics 
previously referred to. The report was received by the 
Govenuaent on September 9. There were indications in 
the recent session that the Government, having realised 
early in the year the impossibility of carrying on vast trading 
negotiations by a system of recommendation from the 
industries concerned, was going to take a more dominant 
r^ j that it would no longer merely register and pass on the 
wishes of the various producing organisations, but would 
act more on its own considered advice. Signs of agitation 
were noticeable from diflFcrent interested quarters. As 
explained in The Round Table,* the dairy industry in 
the past has been the care of divided autWities. The 
Dairy Control Board was responsible for marketing, 
until this function almost foundered on the rocb of 
divided opinion. The Dairy Division of the Department 
of Agriculture has ostensibly had responsibility—without 
the requisite authority—^for controlling conditions on the 
farm in order to maintain quality in the produce. The 
action of the Government in taking over the marketing 
negotiations with the British Government involved the 
setting up of machinery for the purpose; but few fully 
realised what was entailed. At a luncheon at the Reform 
Club, on October 10, Mr. Coates warned the producers 
that if economic laws were allowed to take their course in 
these days the producers would be “ ground to pieces ” : 

, May I ask you to accept this thought—^how can we in New Zealand 
stand still in a changing world i We are definitely tjying to plan a 
way through our difficulties. ... It is said that you cannot tell 
what this Government is going to do next, but we have found that 
it is necessary for the Govemnient to formulate policies which break 
entirely new ground. . . . The Government will not hesitate to 
promote and to pass legislation which may be considered reactionary 
on the part of some people but which in our opinion is in the interests 
of the country as a whole. 

•No. 96, September, 1934, pp. 906-913. 
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On dw Mowing day the Dominion Executive of the 
Farmers’ Union recommended a liaison between the Dairy 
Control Board and the Meat Control Board by the appoint¬ 
ment to each of one member representing the other 
industry. Though too late to be of any avail, this decisimi 
was an interesting indication of the farmers’ recogmtion 
that matters would have to be looked at from a broader 
viewpoint in future. 

The Commission’s report, which was tabled in the House 
of Representatives on October 17, was a document of over 
200 pages. After stating with great clearness the situation 
of the producers in New Zealand at the present day, it 
declared that at a price of gd. a pound for butterfat the 
number of dairy farmers who would be able to pay wages 
and living expenses and any interest at all would be 
negligible, and that unless early measures were taken there 
would be a general breakdown of the relations between 
mortgagors and mortgagees. This critical position had 
been brought about by the flooding of the United Kingdom 
market with produce from the northern hemisphere and 
from Australia, together with an increase in our own pro¬ 
duction. There were no other markets of importance and 
no relief could be expected from diversified and supple¬ 
mentary production. The Government was advised to 
come to an early understanding with the British Govern¬ 
ment as a basis for future negotiations, and to take im¬ 
mediate action to stabilise the financial position of the 
farmers by setting up a national mortgage corporation to 
provide them with long-term credit at the lowest possible 
rates. Early steps should be taken to improve the quality 
of New, Zealand produce, modernise factories and atta(i 
animal diseases. 

It was proposed that the Dairy Control Board should 
also control the local market so as to cut out wasteful 
competition, and that a permanent executive council 
of agriculture should be set up to advise the Govern¬ 
ment and co-ordinate the work of the existing produce 
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boards. Sl|o ^4 otber trade negotiations fail, this council 
wonld be an appropriate body to assist in negotiating 
barter agreements with other countries. 1^110 Govern¬ 
ment was advised to ascertain from thp Government 
oi die United Kingdom the extent to which it is 
desired to expand production in the United Kingdom, and 
that then the British Government should be asked to call a 
conference of the dairy exporting countries to decide on a 
common course of action for the future. The council of 
production and trade (which the Commission urged should 
be set up without delay) should consist of three members 
appointed by the Government and devoting their whole 
time to the task. It should have overriding powers, on 
issues of national interest, over all existing produce boards 
(meat, dairy produce, honey, fruit, etc.) and should advise 
the Government on such matters as trading agreements. 
It should have at its disposal the resources of such depart¬ 
ments as agriculture and commerce. Its access to the 
Government should be through the Prime Minister, and 
its salaries and administrative expenses should be charged 
on the consolidated fund. 

The Commission scouted as shadowy and unsubstantial 
the hopes of producers and others regarding the probable 
recovery of world markets or the breakdown of economic 
nationalism abroad, which might reopen markets now 
closed against imported foodstuffs. It proposed rationalis¬ 
ing the local market, but opposed any exploitation with the 
object of providing a subsidy on export sales, since this 
would be objectionable to local consumers and “ would be 
regarded by the Government of the United Kingdom as a 
hostile or retaliatory measure.” Moreover, the volume of 
butter locally consumed was so small in comparison with 
exports that local prices would require to be very heavily 
loaded in order to produce a subsidy that would be of any 
value to the producers. 

The Government’s main Bill, which was entitled the 
Agriculture (Emergency Powers) Bill, was introduced on 
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October £5. FoBowing fairly dosdy the report ,1^ 
Comausakm, it provided for the setting up 
Executive Commission of Agriculture,” consisting erf 
members appointed by the Government for five years, two 
having been actively engaged in the production or in the 
maileting or manufacture of primary products. TlMgr 
were all to give their whole time to the task but were not to 
be considered as oflBcers of the public service. Thmr 
functions would be to co-ordinate the work of the various 
authorities exercising powers with respect to any of the 
primary products of New Zealand; and to make recom¬ 
mendations to the Government concerning the regulation 
of the production, handling, marketing and export of 
primary produce. The Governor-General was to have 
power to transfer to the Commission any of the powers of 
the existing control boards. For constructing, equipping 
and improving dairy factories, improving factory con¬ 
ditions, eradicating herd diseases and any other purposes 
for which grants and loans might be found necessary, the 
Commission was to receive from the Public Works Fund a 
sum not exceeding ^^500,000 for the current financial year. 
Section 28 laid down that. 

Generally for the purpose of securing the elieaive conduct of 
any of the industries in respect of which the Executive Commission 
of Agriculture has for the time being any statutory or other functions, 
and otherwise for the purpose of giving effect to this Act, the 
Governor General may, from time to time, by Order-in-Council, 
make all such regulations as he may consider necessary for the welfare- 
of New Zealand. 

This wide authority was reinforced by the proviso tha t 
“ no regulation made under the authority of this section 
shall be invalid because it deals with any matter provided 
for by any Act in that behalf, or because of repugnancy to 
any such Act.” The only check on this power of making 
regulations was embodied in sub-section 5, which provided 
that all regulations made under this authority must be 
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kia beSom-and confin&Ad b7 Act befMe the 
nod cf tlie athaion id tdiich the7 are issu^.. 

The coasdtBtKHi of the Duty Control ftostrd is to be 
altered. Instead of xa members dected bjr an daborate and 
domsf B^tem of voting by snppliers in nine wards, the board 
is hmiceforth to consist of three members appointed By the 
Governor-General; one dected by dairy factory owners in 
eadi of the three wards that are to replace the nine; and 
one appointed by the New Zealand Co-operative Dairy 
Co., Ltd. (an important groap of producers in the Auckland 
district). 

Though radical proposals were expected, Parliament was 
astounded at the Prime Minister’s aimouncement that he 
wished the Bill to be treated as a matter of urgency and to 
be passed through all its stages in the following wed. The 
astonishment and dissent voiced in Parliament and the 
press became concentrated before long upon the council 
of three, who were soon termed “ supermen.” Even 
staid newspapers like the Auckland Star expressed the 
quaint conviction that New Zealand could not possibly 
produce three men equal to the task. “ Only exceptionally 
able men,” it said, “ are fit for such a position, and where is 
the Government going to find such men ? ” The Star 
thought it would be wiser to make this an advisory body, 
assuming, no doubt, that in the Government (which could 
override their decisions) there would as a matter of course 
be more wisdom and safer counsels. From all shades of 
opinion came a cry of constematipn at the demand for 
urgency and “ the blank cheque given to three unknown 
dictators without knowing whether the industry vitally 
affected approves or otherwise of the Bill.” 

This remark of the Christchurch Sun touches on a vital 
departure from precedent taken by the Government in this 
legislation. In the past, such measures have generally 
been submitted to the industry affected, either in drah 
form or by previous discussion of the terms. On this 
occasion the Governm«tt decided, apparently, that it knew 
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better uribat was wanted than the particular industry, or 
posnbly tha't the matter was one affecting the country at 
large and not merely the industry. In this they un¬ 
doubtedly took a sound course. They had the advice of a 
very competent Royal G)mmi88ion, whereas previoudy, 
from the industry mainly concerned, they had been unable 
to obtain a unanimous voice. Mr. Coates told the House 
that they agreed with their critics that 

there had been quite long enough delay in tackling the whole of the 
new economic position. . . . The same old bogey was raised that 
it was socialistic legislation which would be dangerous in the hands 
of a Labour Government. As a result of the reorganisation of 
British agriculture the individual no longer existed; in his place 
there was complete co-operation. The policy of this country is to 
work in with Great Britain as far as we can. . . . Either New 
Zealand should make the best arrangements she can or she should 
adopt the policy of lauseirfaire and let things slide along in opposition 
to the policy of Great Britain. 

While the Government had no intention of delaying 
the passage of the Bill, they would be glad to hear the views 
of the dairy industry when they were formulated, and, if 
necessary, amendments could be made when Parliament 
resumed its session early next year. 

Attention next centred for a while on the wide powers 
granted to the Government under section 28.* On 
this point Mr. Coates gave an assurance to the wool 
producers, who were afraid that the marketing of wool 
would come under the provisions of the Act, that any 
producers who were not already affected by existing boards 
of control would be excluded from the Act unless they made 
a definite request to come in. 

The Labour amendment, which was moved on October 30 
and treated as a want-of-confidence motion, called for a 
guaranteed price of butterfat; security of tenure for com¬ 
petent farmers ; the readjustment of mortgages ; and agree¬ 
ments with Great Britain and other countries. During tbic 
• See above. 
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debate Mr.-Qaates brushed aside the suggestion that a 
Bdioist^ of the Crown should be resident in London, 
with the explanation that a Minister became suspect as 
soon as he was detached from duty in rNew Zealand, 
The object of the co-ordinating council was to eliminate 
the political factor as effectively as possible. Defending 
the clauses which delegated wide powers of making regula¬ 
tions, Mr. Coates said that Parliament could not possibly 
handle from day to day the problems that were constantly 
cropping up, and in any case the powers given were not so 
wide as in Great Britain. Every Order-in-Council would 
have to be submitted to Parliament for ratification. 

The Labour amendment was defeated on November i 
by 37 votes to 29, For the next few days the attention of 
the House was distracted by the native affairs debate. 
When the Agriculture Bill entered upon its committee 
stage the Government proposed certain amendments to 
meet what they regarded as the strongest points of criticism. 
In particular they moderated the bitterness of the dic¬ 
tatorship of three by increasing the number to four, 
adding the Minister of Agriculture as chairman. The final 
majority for the Bill was 37 to 26, and it became law on 
November 13. 

The Government announced that the question of 
a national mortgage corporation would be considered when 
Parliament resumed in February. Dr. R. M. Campbell, 
who has been private secretary to Mr. Coates, and is be¬ 
lieved to have had a leading part in framing this legislation, 
is to go to London as economic adviser to the High Com¬ 
missioner to assist in the negotiations with the British 
Government. In his place Mr, Coates will have the services, 
as economist, of Professor H, Belshaw, of Auckland Univer¬ 
sity College. 
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HI. Th£ Native Affairs Intesticatioh 

REAT public interest centred in the proceedings ol the 
vJ^Royal Commission that had been charged with in.-' 
vestigating the administration of the land settlement 
schemes of the Minister of Native Affairs (Sir Apirana 
Ngata) and of the Native Department as a whole. For the 
past two or three years the Auditor-General has refused to 
certify the correctness of the accounts on the ground 
that the expenditure had not been subject to the usual 
safeguards required in other departments. Although at 
first the Government either disregarded or pooh-poohed 
the charges, they had eventually to take notice of them, 
and the Royal Commission was the result. The Commission 
was presided over by Mr. Justice Smith, a judge of excep¬ 
tionally wide sympathies and some experience of native 
affairs. The Commission found that all of the eighty com¬ 
plaints by the Controller and Auditor-General were proved. 

report showed clearly that there had been malad¬ 
ministration of moneys in connection with the Maori 
settlement schemes and breaches by the Minister of his 
administrative duties. They found that he had been at 
fault in such matters as the issue of grass seed to Maori 
farmers in his own district and not for the relief of Maori 
unenaployed who needed it; the authorisation of ex¬ 
penditure and the use of public stores on private pro¬ 
perties outside the development schemes; the employ¬ 
ment of schoolboys (including his own son and grandson) 
in cutting thistles on the roads and paying them out of 
unemployment funds ; the inclusion of a sum for a private 
motor car trip in the public accounts. It was found that a 
sum of ;(;42,ooo collected by the sacrifices of the Maori 
people for their returned soldiers had been substantially 
lost (with the exception of ,^500) in the purchase of three 
sheep stations. 

There was no evidence which would justify the Com- 
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olasiBO; in |ai|wrtj^ ^nd to the Adiiiister, but he bad 
perodeted boiaadl to be pkced in a position in ivhich his. 
intaRSt eflaifficted widi his duty. MonoTa, w a m«nber 
erf the Mac»i Ftuposes Board, iivhkh administered a fond 
fierf the eihicationad benefit of the Maori people, he had 
misnsed his position by mabing a quorom to pass resolu¬ 
tions under tvhich his children toob substantial benefits 
whereby he was relieved of financial responsibility. In 
the same capacity he had been a party to excessive expen¬ 
diture in the interests of people resident on the east coast 
and in Hawbes Bay, and in the interests of a few families 
there and in Rotorua, vihereas the money was for the general 
ben^t of the Maori people. 

Hie inquiry was anxiously watched by both races. 
The Maori fdt that they were on trial and that their 
capacity for working out their own salvation was at sube. 
The pakeba* showed a praiseworthy desire to give the 
Maori a fair deal, and were not quite free of anxiety about 
the psychological effects upon the native race of any setbacb 
to their ambitions. The Maori people in New 2 ^ 1 and, 
though they hare been on the increase for the last decade 
or two, to-day number only 77,000, or, say, 4.5 per cent, 
of the total population. At the end of the Maori wars 
(in 1870), the remnant of the Maori people was suffering 
from despondency, disorganisation and disease, the out¬ 
come of their struggle for existence with the invading whites. 
That they survived at all was due partly to provisions of 
the Treaty of Waitangi (1840), and panly to their bravery 
in the field. Several of the tribes had been despoiled of their 
lands by statutory confiscation in the ’sixties, but the race 
as a whole still possessed a considerable area, which it 
became more and more difficult for them to lose by aliena¬ 
tion. They hadrepresbntationin Parliament—^four members 
of their own in a House of 80—and generally one of their 
own race in the Ministry. As a matter of policy—^the wisdom 
of which is again apparent to-day—^no member of the 
•■Europetn people. 
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native race ever hdd office as Native Minister until tke 
appointment of Sir Apirana Ngata in 1928. (Sir James 
CaiToU, a half'Caste, was for a short time Native Minister, 
but he wns then representing a fakeha constituency.) 

During the wars the old Maori social system suffered 
gravely, and the chiefs lost tlieir influence or mana over 
their people. The pakeba have since shown increasing 
solicitude for the welfare of the remnant of the people; 
but it is clear that with all the good will in the world the 
Maori could never have survived in the strenuous in¬ 
dividualistic life of to-day without capable leadership 
from within their own ranks. Such leadership has not been 
plentiful. TTiere have been many able men, but unless the 
leaders were also rangatira (or chiefs) they lacked the 
mana which is essential to impress their people and com¬ 
mand their respect. During the last fifty years capable 
leaders of the Maori people can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand—Heke, Buck, Pomare and Ngata are the 
outstanding leaders of the Maori renascence. All but Heke 
were pupils of the Maori secondary school at Te Ante. 
All were in turn members of Parliament. Heke, a scion 
of the family of the great Heke and of the loyal Ngapuhi 
tribe, -died young, thirty years ago. Sir Maui Pomare, 
as native health officer and afterwards Minister of Health, 
formed a valuable political association with the long dis¬ 
affected tribes of the Maori “King” Country. Dr. Buck 
(Tc Rangihiroa) did valuable work in native hygiene, 
but his high scholarship called him away to academic 
posts of importance in the United States. 

Sir Apirana Ngata, who is about sixty years of age, is 
a member of the enlightened and loyal tribe of Ngatiporou 
(on the east coast), and, like the others, has a slight infusion 
of European blood. He had a brilliant scholastic career 
at Te Aute, at Canterbury University College, and at 
Auckland University College; graduated M.A. with 
honours in political science; proceeded to his LL.B. 
and gained legal experience in Auckland. Turning aside 
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from the cc^iiatjr of a lucrative practice, Ngata devoted 
the whole of his great talents and energ7 to the renascence 
of his people. Convinced that this was bound up with the 
use of their lands, he applied his great ability, tact and 
patience to adapting the traditional communal organisa* 
tion of the Maori to the farming of their lands on the east 
coast. Besides this striking success he organised the Maori 
Councils provided for by legislation thirty years ago; 
acted on several royal commissions on Maori affairs, and 
eventually became a member of Parliament. Sir Apirana 
was a member of the Ward Government in 1909-12, 
and when the Liberals came back to power in 1928 his 
long parliamentary experience and his high standing 
with both races gave him unique authority in the counsels 
of the party. He has always been treated with great defer¬ 
ence by his colleagues, who had no qualms in departing 
from precedent and entrusting him with the Native 
portfolio. 

In the years that followed. Sir Apirana entered whole¬ 
heartedly into the development of his schemes for settling 
the Maori on their own lands. Parliament in 1929 and 
later gave him a freer hand in carrying out his policy, 
even dispensing with certain safeguards that are rigidly 
applied in other government departments. Sir Apirana 
was determined not to be hampered by departmental 
restrictions. In a memorandum issued at the inception 
of lus policy he wrote ;— 

I should hate to sec the policy hampered or wrecked by red tape 
in matters tvithin the scope and under the control of the depart¬ 
ment ... I am determined not to brook red tape from the 
department or delays from the boards or fancy stuff from the 
supervisors. 

The Royal Commission considered that the schemes 
under review, numbering 76 and spread over a large part of 
the North Island, were 

a very substantial part of a movement to create a new life and 
culture for the memWs of the Maori race . . . the administration 
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miMt be peikaty sympatlieac and friendly ... In xdidba t» 
native lud pcobl^ the tribea, divisions of tribes, .aadlxe%|»a| 
sects smODg the tribes have b^ and hold, diverse views. ‘Xhe 
hfinister’sapproach to the problem of securing the genend seoeptaoce 
of a poii^ ^ lutive land development subject to a dboige was 
therefore mie of difficulty and delicacy . . . The psych^ogical 
factors in the situation, which he recognised, were the x^nh trf 
tribal habits of thought and feeling to which he was himself sabject. 
These habits involved a care of his own tribe and the support of 
those of other tribes who assisted him . . . Influenced by bis 
own success in the held and by his enthusiasm he launched scheme 
upon scheme without any reasonable regard, as a Minister of the 
Crown, to the need for properly accounting for State funds. 

In the early days. Sir Apirana showed unswerving 
loyalty to the native leaders and held their co-operation, 
but Us personal position made it difficult to fulfil his 
duties as a Minister of the Crown. In fact, he could not 
entirely throw off the old tribal feeling. While he tended 
later to support the native point of view every time as 
against the white overseer, he also unconsciously favoured 
his own and kindred tribes to the disadvantage of others. 
His disregard of the usual departmental channels naturally 
led to loose methods of accounting for money and stores. 
In the admimstration of unemployment relief Sir Apirana 
was able to claim some superiority over the pakeba on 
the ground of economy, though it was held that here 
again the members of certain tribes were helped at the 
expense of others. 

The tabling of the report led naturally to a debate in 
the House. On November 7 the Leader of the Opposition 
(Mr. M. J. Savage, Labour) moved the following motion 
of censure:— 

That this House expresses grave alarm at the irresponsible methods 
adopted in the administration of the Native Department as disclosed 
in the re^rt of the Native Affairs Commission, and is of opinion 
that the Cabinet failed in its duty by not immediately accepting its 
collective responsibility to safeguard public funds and the wi^are 
of the Mtive race when advised of the position by responsible officers 
OX the Crown. 
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. Tljie l>^t^L(swder of the.Opposxtiim (Mr. P. Fraser) 
. 4 ec{sred rt was cnrednvlieimingly clear that for over two 
years the'Government had known that things were not 
as they should be, that they had been urgedito take action, 
but failed to do anything effective—with this miserable 
result. The Prime Minister having declared the motion 
one of no-confidence, the voting proceeded on the usual 
party lines, the motion being defeated by 36 votes to iz. 

Thongh it was admitted that in vievv of the revelations 
the Minister must resign his portfolio—^which he did when 
the report was tabled —yet the resignation was received 
with genuine regret. It is recognised that there is no other 
leader in sight who can take up the task with anything 
like the infiuence that Sir Apirana exercises, and that 
though he is no longer in office his mana is necessary to 
carry on a policy which, with all its faults of administration, 
is of vital importance to the future of the Maori people. 
In his statement in the House Sir Apirana justified his 
efforts to keep the Maori on the land and tide them over 
their economic and social depression. The old tribal 
psychology of the Maori came out in a spirited defence 
of his own tribe :— 


If there is any section of the Maori people that has a grouch 
in regard to the tone of this report it is the tribe of which I am 
born and proud. They don’t deserve that; they deserve the 
commendation of New ^aland for the part they have played in the 
reformation of the Maori race . . . The Ngatiporou was one of the 
tribes that did not sponge on the Government. Its first contribution 
from the civil list was after the earthquake and when the potato crops 
failed through drought ... I will continue to do my best for the 
Maori. But let no pakeha throw mud at my tribe! . . . I want to 
ask members of this House . . . how many of them during the last 
three or four years have been doing their best and using their personal 
influence to keep men on the land and the mortgagee off the land P 
... If there is any credit to be obtained from the fact that every 
one was doing this thing, then a little credit must be given to the 
Native Minister in regard to the land of his own people. 

It WHS reassuring to learn from the Prime Minister that 
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Sir Apirana’s influence and energp would still be devoted 
to the^ furtherance of the work. Mr. Forbes tdd the 
House that he himself would assume the Native portfolio, 
and added:— 

Sir Apirana has promised to do his best to co-operate with us in 
bringing to fruition the great work he was not able to conclude. 
He is still leader of the Maori people, and they still look to him for 
guidance. Without him our native policy must fail, and I am glad 
he is going to work with me. 

The feeling in the press was almost unanimously one of 
regretful disappointment. The retiring Minister, as the 
Auckland Star says, “ is liked, respected and admired by 
Europeans as well as by Maori.” The Christchurch 
Star remarks on his known integrity and says that “ he 
seems to have exercised an overlordship which in view of 
the homage rightly paid him by his people was exactly the 
thing needed to inspire them with the new ideal.” And 
the Otago Daily Times says:— 

At the time when he retires under a cloud from Ministerial 
office it is only just that the great service which he has rendered to 
the country in inculcating in the Maori youth a sense of the value of 
self-reliance and industry should be fuUy recognised. His leadership 
has been a valuable factor in the creation among the natives of an 
attachment to agricultural pursuits and of a spirit of genuine hopeful¬ 
ness where otherwise a despairing helplessness might have existed. 

A pleasing outcome of the whole unhappy episode is the 
realisation of the unswerving will of the pakeha people to 
base the Maori firmly on their own land, and the sympa¬ 
thetic good will that is shown to exist between the two 
races. 


IV. The Life of Parliament 

E arly in the session Parliament carried out the known 
determination of the Government to increase the 
normal life of Parliament from three to four years. By 
section 5 of the Finance Act of 1932 the term of the present 
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ParlUmeBt was extended from the end of 1934 to the end 
of I935> 'Hio opinion was then expressed that the normal 
term shonld be four years, but the suggestion always met 
with strong opposition from Labour and a fewtndependents. 
The gene^ criticism was that, the present Parliament 
having extended its term, it might well leave the general 
question until the public had had an opportunity of saying 
yea or nay at the elections next year. The Electoral 
Amendment Bill (No. 2) was, however, passed on October 4 
by the stereotyped majority of 36 to 25. 

The usual pre-election rumours of an early dissolution 
have been rampant for the last year or so. The only 
comment that is apt is that the New Zealand House for 
almost fifty years has never been dissolved except at the 
normal date on effluxion of its term; and there is certainly 
no obvious reason why there should be a departure from 
precedent this year. There is every indication, too, that 
the coalition of the Reform and United parties, which has 
subsisted since September, 1931, wiU continue, the parties 
going to the country at the end of 1935 as a coalition. 

V. Empire Defence 

C ONSIDERABLE interest was taken in the visit to the 
Dominion of Sir Maurice Hankey, Secretary of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, who was accompanied by 
Sir George Pearce, Australian Minist^ of External Affairs 
and Territories. During the week that he spent in New 
Zealand Sir Maurice had important conferences with the 
Government and the defence authorities. In the unsettled 
state of Pacific relations at the moment this visit was 
welcomed, and the public learned with satisfaction that 
steps are being taken to improve our defences, especially 
idle air arm. 

New Zealand. 

December 20, 1934.' 
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GERMANY REARMED 


I. London, Bbriin and Stbesa 

S INCE the last number of The Round Table appeared, 
dealing at some length with Germany and her neigh¬ 
bours and with British Commonwealth policy, events 
have moved with great speed. The period began with the 
Anglo-French declaration of February 3, which attempted 
to find a new approach to European pacification by propos¬ 
ing certain matters for discussion with Germany—the 
Eastern pact for mutual assistance, a treaty of non-inter¬ 
ference in Austria, a pact between the Western Powers 
for mutual assistance against an aggressor in the air, and 
Germany’s return to the League of Nations. The con¬ 
templated general settlement, to be “ freely negotiated be¬ 
tween Germany and the other Powers,” would include new 
agreements for the limitation of armaments which, as far 
as Germany was concerned, would replace Part V of the 
Treaty of Versailles—^the part which provides for German 
disarmament. It was announced immediately afterwards 
that Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden would visit Berlin to 
explore the ground with Herr Hitler. * 

A week or so before the arranged date a British White 
Paper was issued asking Parliament for a not very large 
addition to British expenditure on armaments—^^^10,000,000 
—on the grounds that ^ the armaments of almost all other 
countries were going up and that the League of Nations 
could not be relied upon for security. This document, 
largely because it seemed to throw over the League, 
aroused great indignation in Liberal and Labour circles 
in Great Britain. But coming in conjunction with the 
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anommeemeot that the Russian amy now numbered 
ifioofioo men and possessed a large and efficient air force, 
and the French Chamber’s acceptance of a Bill to keep 
conscripts with the colours for two years in order to main¬ 
tain the army’s strength during ^e lean period of the 
“war-babies,” the White Paper caused far greater effect 
in Germany. It produced Herr Hitler’s diplomatic “ cold ” 
which led him to ask Sir John Simon to postpone his visit, 
and, with the other factors mentioned, it led to the dramatic 
decision, taken (so it is said) on the Ftihrer’s own initiative 
without prior consultation with the generals, openly to 
defy the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
by restoring conscription in Germany, as the basis for an 
army of 36 divisions of some 550,000 men. Herr Hitler 
had decided that he was not going to enter the negotiations 
with tied hands while everybody else had taken up their 
positions, and that he would solve the problem of 
“ equality ” for Germany by taking it unilaterally without 
further discussion. 


“Hus act, which was shortly followed by Signor Musso¬ 
lini’s announcement that the 1911 class of reservists would 
be caUed up, making about 800,000 soldiers under arms in 
Italy, produced an immense sensation in Europe, especially 
among Germany’s neighbours. They had been well aware, 
of course, that German rearmament had been proceeding 
for some time, but here was a proclamation, not only that 
Germany had escaped from the disarmament cage of 
Vemaffies, but that she intended to possess what wonld 
pobably be the most po»erful army in Europe. Herr 
atler a speech caused leas shod iu Great Britain. PubBc 

doH r ‘“'’’Tv’ 

bra con^nced that Germany’s neighbours, and especially 

neSL ^ “d i< considered that the 

‘.mphfied d drey started from dre basis oi arm. e/uaUty 
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imtead of ixduig concerned about the terms <m which 
equality should be granted. Accwdingly the British 
Government, with the fnll approval of Parliament though 
somewhat to the alarm of France, Italy, Russia and the 
Little Entente, decided that Sir John Simon should proceed 
with the visit to Berlin. 

His wsit disclosed that the Fuhrer’s ideas of a new 
European settlement were more ambitious than had been 
fully realised. He would have nothing to do with the 
proposed Eastern Pact, partly on the ground that Russia 
and Germany did not possess common frontiers, partly 
because he was determined not to commit Germany to 
defend a communist Russia which he distrusted or to 
give Russia the right to move troops or aeroplanes to the 
German frontier in the name of mutual assistance. But 
he was willing to sign with all his eastern neighbours 
(except Lithuania until the Memel affair was cleared 
up) pacts of non-aggression and of consultation in the 
event of aggression by third parties, to agree to a pact 
of non-interference in Austria, if a practical definition 
of the word “ interference ” could be contrived, to abolish 
any offensive armaments that all the other Powers would 
abolish, to be content with equality in the air with France 
and Great Britain, and with 35 per cent, of the British 
navy, and to join in the proposed “ air Locarno.” On 
these conditions, and provided the disqualification - of 
Germany to hold a colonial mandate was removed, he 
would return to the League. 

Mr. Eden then went on to Moscow, Warsaw and 
Prague. In Moscow, speeches and regal hospitality 
showed how anxious Russia was about attack from Ger¬ 
many ; she saw security, her spokesmen explained, only in 
the formula “ peace is indivisible ”—^that is, in an all¬ 
round treaty of mutual assistance against an aggressor, 
under the aegis of the League of Nations. Poland, on the 
other hand, would have nothing to do with the Eastern 
Pact. She was determined not to quarrel with either 
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Gennany or Rtusu or to aJlow her country to be ms 4 e a 
battMdd. She dearly preferred specific arrangoBanita 
with f^ermany and Russia separately to the uncertainty of 
“collective security.” Czecho-Slovalda, on the od^ 
hand, was anxious in every way to strengthen the collective 
system of the League by treaties of mutual assistance. 
All were agreed that it was essential to bring Germany 
bade to the League if it were possible to do so. 

After this “ exploration ” came the Anglo-French- 
Itelian Conference at Stresa. Here the Prime Minister 


and Sir John Simon were met with a demand that Germany’s 
unilateral violation of the Treaty of Versailles should be 
sternly rebuked by the League of Nations. TThey promised 
to support a resolution to this effect to be moved by M. 
Laval at Geneva, and agreed that a committee should be 


appointed to consider what steps could be taken to prevent 
furtlicr unilateral infraction of treaties; they also agreed 
that a conference should be held in Rome later in the year, 
to which Germany should be invited, to discuss the pro¬ 
posed pact of non-interference in Austria. A few days 
later, after a good deal of hesitation among the smaller 
European Powers, especially the Scandinavians, the French 
resolution condemning the violation of Part V of the 
Treaty of Versailles was carried in the Council of the 
LMgue at Geneva. This was followed by a storm of 
abuse in the official press of Germany at the hypocrisy of 
those who, after refusing for fifteen years to honour their 
own pledges of disarmament, were now condemning 
Germany for taking an equality that she had been promised 
in^32 but had never been given in practice. 

Thus the hopes of a new approach to agreement that 
ad been raised by the Anglo-French declaration of 
^bruary 3 had been rudely dispelled two months later, 
^ough the question of arms “ equality ” had been settled 

Herr ^ Germany, the manner in which 

Har Hitler recovered equaHty, and still more the ske of 
the anny he demanded and the reaction of Germny^s 
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costinaital imt{^boarB to these events, made it donbth 
whether a basis for an all-round settlement .still eastec 
or wbcdicr it would be possible to induce Gennanf t 
retuiili to the League before her resignation becami 
effective in November next. The general anriety at, th 
turn of events was shown in important debates in th< 
House of Commons and the House of Lords early in May 
There was widespread recognition of the fact that the onlj 
basis of lasting peace in Europe was that German; 
should be accorded the position in Europe and the world 
to which her size and history entitled her. But it was 
realised how diffictilt it was, especially in present condi¬ 
tions, to secure a reasonable revision of treaties by volun¬ 
tary agreement; and speaker after speaker expressed 
doubts whether it was not Germany’s real intention, now 
that she was becoming heavily armed, to refuse to collab¬ 
orate in a collective system, which she tends to regard as a 
combination of her enemies for the maintenance of the 
staUu y«o, but rather to remain in an isolated position in 
which she would take advantage of the difficulties of other 
Powers to obtain advantages for herself by power diplomacy 
or, in the last resort, by war. 

These anxieties were greatly increased by the revelation 
that the figures of the relative air strength of Germany 
and Great Britain given to the House of Commons by 
Mr. Baldwin before Christmas had proved to be entirely 
wrong. Instead of our still having an advantage in first 
line machines by November of this year, as Mr. Baldwin 
had said, it was asserted by Mr. Churchill vnthout con¬ 
tradiction that by that time the German air force would 
be three or four times as strong as the British air force in 
Great Britain itself, that the German machines were 
faster and of later design, and that the capacity of Germany 
to manufacture aircraft and train pilots was many times 
that of Great Britain. The immediate response to this 
disclosure was support by all three parties for the policy 
of raising the British air force to equality with Germany 
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as qnidefy' as possible, and of maintaining air parity at all 
odsts. At lie same time, the Prime Minister announced 
that renewed attempts would be made to resume negotia¬ 
tions for an all-roiuid European settlement and for the 
limitation of armaments, especially of air armaments, on 
the lines proposed by Herr Hitler to Sir John Simon in 
Berlin, and on the basis of the tripartite air pact mooted 
on February 3. He added that the discussion of mutual 
assistance pacts would continue, and that it was not the 
intention of Great Britain to enter into commitments 
beyond those already assumed, namely, the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the Locarno treaties. A few days 
later the Franco-Russian Pact of Mutual Assistance was 
signed and published. Under it France and Russia agreed 
to “ come immediately to one another’s aid and assistance ” 
in the event of unprovoked aggression by any European 
State, as determined under Articles 10, 12, 13, 15,16 and 17 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. The obliga¬ 
tion was to arise even if the Council of the League did not 
come to a unanimous decision. 


II. A New World Situation 

I T is quite clear that the relative “peace ” of the last 
fifteen years is rapidly passing away. Not only has a 
highly armed Japan abandoned the League of Nations, 
denounced the Washington treaties and resumed the 
method of power diplomacy in the Far East, but Germany 
is on the point of recovering her position as the greatest 
armed Power in Europe, and it is uncertain whether she 
will play her part in the European concert of nations or 
return to the old method of Machtpolitik. The decision is 
likely to be taken during the months that intervene between' 
now and November, when Germany’s resignation from the 
League of Nations becomes effective. 

The issue at stake, as we see it, falls into three main 
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fiaits. TJie first: (Joes Germanjr mcreljr desire a reasoaable 
rension of the Treaty of Versailles, or does she sed: to 
npset the fundamentals of the settlement made in 1919; 
and does Japan want a reasonable revision of the WasUn^ 
ton treaties or to establish a sole h^mony in the Far East ? 
The second: if the desire of Germany and Japan is for 
reasonable revision, can the rest of the world bring about the 
necessary changes of the status quo by peaceful means 
through the machinery of the League of Nations ? The 
third: if they are not content with reasonable revision, 
but intend to reject the collective system and to revert 
to power diplomacy in order to modify the status quo by 
force, what action should other nations take in order to 
prevent war ? And what in particular should be the atti¬ 
tude of the British Commonwealth to these tremendous 
issues ? It is clearly too soon to come to final decisions 
on these matters. In this article we propose simply to set 
forth some considerations that must influence us in our 
search for conclusions. 

There is no doubt that the Treaty of Versailles was a 
severe treaty. Like most other treaties at the end of a 
war, it was an imposed peace, but it was imposed on Ger¬ 
many after far less discussion vrith her representatives than 
had been usual at earlier peace conferences, or was Ukely 
to produce permanently acceptable results. That the 
Treaty of Versailles should have been one-sided was almost 
inevitable. It was made after the peoples of the belligerent 
countries had been deluged for four ^ears with war-time 
propaganda designed to keep up their courage and stiffen 
their will. A balanced view was impossible in the con¬ 
ditions of the time. Even so the fundamental basis of the 
treaty—the principle of national self-determination—^was 
entirely sound, and the League of Nations was set up, 
partly to bring order into the anarchy of national sovereign¬ 
ties by a collective system for the maintenance of peace, 
and partly, under Article 19 of the Covenant, to remedy 
defects in the treaties when tempers had cooled and facts 
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H^et luuietstood. Time, too, has dread^ 
laaay' of ^ more severe ciansM. R^arations have d»* 
ajujyearcid^ The miHtazy occupation of Germany was 
abandoned five years before the appmnted time. And now 
the unilateral disarmament of Germany has vanished throng^ 
the unilateral act of Germany herself. 

So far as Germany is concerned there can only be said to 
be four questions of substance left. There is the question 
how long the unilateral demilitarisation of the Rhineland 
is to continue. There is the question whether Austria 
is to be allowed, under really free conditions, to decide 
whether she wishes to enter Germany, and if so on what 
terms, or to remain an independent State, or to join a 
Danubian federation. There is the question of the future 
of Danzig and the so-called Polish Corridor—an issue now 
fortunately taken out of general European controversy 
for the time being by the German-Polish treaty. And 
there is the question of the colonies—a question which is 
mainly one of national honour and of wiping out the 
Versailles stigma that Germany is unworthy to exercise a 
mandate, though once raised it would inevitably become 
merged in the larger issue of how the industrial countries 
are to be relieved from the economic tension that besets 
them all by being given reasonable access to world markets 
and world raw material supplies. If, in the course of the 
next five years or so, these questions could be amicably 
adjusted, and if Germany were to retain her permanent seat 
on the Council of the League—the steering committee of 
the world—she would have the equality and the “ place 
in the sun ” for which she can reasonably ask. Some minor 
frontier adjustments—mainly affecting Hungary and per¬ 
haps Bulgaria—would also have to be made in order to 
stabilise the Balkans. 

In the Far East there are analogous questions. The 
problem caused by the co-existence of two sovereignties in 
Manchuria has been solved for the time being by the crea¬ 
tion of the puppet State of Manchukuo under Japanese 
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ControL Hie ouistaniiiag Far Easteni problems are the 
fotore of Manchokoo and its form of governing, the safe¬ 
guarding of the hitegritT' of Ghma proper, rectmdUatimt cd 
Japan^s need fot overseas trade with the maintieiunce of the 
integti^ of China and respect for the principle of eqiud 
opportumt7 for the trade of other nations with her, and 
agreement as to how Japan, the United States and the 
British Empire are to be given “ equal security in the 
Padfic. 

If there is a reasonable spirit on all sides there is no 
reason wh7 all these questions, in Europe and in the Far 
East, should not be amicably adjusted in the next few years, 
and an all-round agreement for the limitation of armaments 
reached which would preserve world peace for a generation. 
As always, policy must come first. Agreement on policy 
must precede agreement about armaments. But if there 
is to be agreement about policy two simultaneous con- 
iitions must be fulfilled. The satisfied Powers must be 
orepared to make reasonable revision by voluntary agree- 
nent. And Germany and Japan, if reasonable revision 
'.an be arranged, must be prepared to abandon power 
mlitics and war as an instrument of national policy, and to 
eturn to the League, as the focus and symbol of settling 
aternational disputes by pacific means. If the Powers 
ictorious in 1918 have been slow to emerge from what 
he Germans call the spirit of Versailles, and have them- 
dves been partly responsible for the Hitler regime, grave 
oubts. now unquestionably exist all over the world 
hether the ultimate purpose, both of the military party 
ow dominant in Japan and of the highly disciplined, 
rutally repressive, totalitarian National Socialist dictator- 
lip in Germany, is not to bring about, by methods of 
rce, far larger international changes than are compre- 
snded by the word revision. Lasting peace depends 
ion the display of go od will and common sense on both 
ies. 
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III. Sanctions and Triatt Revision 

T he next few years are going to reveal whether the 
League system can be restored in Europe or not. 
There is no doubt that no one to-day wants war in Europe. 
The mauB of the German people are far more concerned 
with internal economic reorganisation and recovery and 
vnth real equality of status tlun with dreams of expansion. 
The root difficulty is that of arresting the increase of sus¬ 
picion and misunderstanding, and therefore of armaments, 
which characterises such periods of transition and which 
may restore the system of rival alliances and the military 
time-table that led to the war. The next move is with 
Herr Hitler, whose speech on the events and discussions 
of the last three months is to be delivered shortly after 
this review goes to press. 

But recent events show that an entirely new set of 
questions are gradually being presented to the peoples of 
the British Commonwealth. Since the war the policy 
of the Commonwealth has been support of the League of 
Nations. The nations of the Empire have been acutely 
aware of the necessary limitations of a League of which 
the United States has never been a member and from 
which, at the moment, Germany and Japan have retired. 
None the less, they have felt that the principles underlying 
the League are the only ones that can save maniind from 
chronic war and lead towards a peaceful and ordered world. 
The League—or rather a League emasculated by abstentions 
and withdrawals—is now going to be put to a new test. 
Can its members now make Articles 19 and 16 effective ? 
Article 19 is the Article that provides for the revision of 
out-of-date treaties. Article 16 is the Article that binds 
its signatories to use “ sanctions ” against a nation that 
resorts to war or violates the Covenant. 

No peace system can succeed in the modern changing 
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Saticdoat and Treatjr Revision 

Wmid tlut dcf^s not make possible the modification of 
treaties and other conditions that are out of date^ > A Lea^oe 
that can onljr maintain the sutm quo will lead to war aa 
inevitably as a legislature that fails to remedy grievances 
will lead to revolution. The League has no means of 
compelling a revision of treaties. Article 19 only permits 
it to advise. That, perhaps, is why the Covenant does not 
forbid war altogether. The Covenant only requires 
parties to submit thdr disputes to the international court, to 
arbitration or to investigation for not more than six months 
by the Council or the Assembly of the League, and to 
desist from vrar until three months after a report has been 
given. It was the Kellogg Pact in 1928 that “ outlawed 
war,” pledging its signatories to abandon war altogether 
as an instrument of national policy and to employ only 
pacific means for the settlement of their disputes. The 
Covenant left the ultimate possibility of war as the driving 
force making for revision by pacific procedure. The “ gap 
in the Covenant ” was, so to speak, the sanction behind 
Article 19. This sanction having been removed by the 
Kellogg Pact, there is now no legal means whereby any 
member of the League can be made to remedy an inter¬ 
national injustice or modify an out-of-date treaty if it 
refuses the advice of the Assembly. The Covenant, 
therefore, taken in conjunction with the Kellogg Pact, 
now tends to become, even more than in its earlier days, 
an instrument for maintaining the status quo. 

It is this growing inability to obtain revision of treaties 
by pacific means under Article 19 which tends to make so 
dangerous the stress increasingly laid on Article i6^the 
sanctions Article—as the indispensable basis for “ collective 
security.” The operative paragraph reads as follows: 

Should any member of the League resort to war in disregard of 
Its covenants under Article 12,13, or 15, it shall if so facto be deemed 
o have committed an act of war against all other members of the 
[ieague, which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the 
everance of all trade or financial relations, the ptoMbition of all 
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iBiifqKiDWK tbdr Oi^Diuk «ad tbe 

S Sttte, and the peereBtkm of aQ financial, onHwaaiAl ev 
hrtennnne between dte nationals of the coTanaat-btedoiig 
1 the nationals of anjr other State, whether a atember of the 
Lett er not. 

Ifl conaidteru:^ this Artide f 6 it is impoitant to cea^ 
two things. The first is that sanctions, eccmoimc sanctions 
no less than nulitaiy sanctions, inevitably entail die risk of 
war. To use sanctions is, in effect, to attempt to coerce a 
sovereign State against its will Unless the power in the 
hands of the States bringing sanctions to bear is irresistible 
there is likely to be resistance or counter-attack, and that 
means war. Mr. Baldwin, about a year ago, stated this 
truth in the House of Commons in the following terms : 

There is no such thing as a sanction that will work that does not 
mean war; or, in other words, if yon are going to adopt a sanction 
you must be prepared for war. 

Unless sanctions therefore are irresistible, by reason of the 
preparedness for war of those who use them, of the unity 
with which they act, and of their overwhelming collective 
superiority in Ae event of war, their use is likely not to 
lessen hut to spread war. That is the inherent weakness 
in all co-operative systems; they have to use war as a 
method of trying to prevent war. Those padfists who 
have been arguing in the last few months that it is Great 
Britain’s duty both to disarm and to apply sanctions in 
any part of the world against any aggressor State, however * 
well armed and powerful, are only urgmg that • evmy 
minor confiict should be turned into a world war. ISte 
real test of a successful sanctions policy is that the power 
mobilised against an aggressor should be so overwhdmi&f 
that, as vrith the domestic policeman, the would-be aggres¬ 
sor will dedst from aggression rather than court inevitable 
defeat. 

The second important thing about Article 16 is that 
partly owing to the Kellogg Pact the meaamg of “c<dleo- 
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b fiaUe. u> beecntte vei/ rnadi exteaded 
be^t'^cMid vAxt ww coatemplated ia the CoMuat ii^. 
CoDbcttre sancdoas hare cobm to be regarded as tiie 
prater answer to any form of aggression, to a violation 
of the Kellogg Pact no less than of the Covenant. And, 
b7 the Tesobdon of the Council of the League on April 17 
<a)indanning Gennan/a unilateral violation of the treaty 
cd Versailles, a committee was appointed 
to define ia paltkalar the economic and financial measures whudi 
might be apphed abould, in the future, a States whether a member 
of the Lea^e of Nations or not, endanger peace bj the unilateral 
repudiation of its international obligations. 

This, as was pointed out in the House of Lords, is liable to 
turn Article 16, which called for sanctions only against a 
nation that had gone to war in violation of the Covenant, 
into a system of coercing nations to observe their treaties 
under threat of war —a very formidable arid dangerous 
extension of the idea contained in Article 16. • 


IV. PowsR OR Commonwealth ? 

T he world is passing out of the period of exhaustion 
after the war into a newperiod of political readjustmeat, 
in which two great and heavily armed Powers, Germany and 
Japan, are clearly dissatisfied with the stafuj quo. It is 
this fact which gives vital importance to the considerations 
urged in the preceding paragraphs. All the nations of the 
Commonwealth are pledged to support the collective sys- 
tei^a. What do the collective system and collective security 
mean in terins of the present situation ? They do’ not 
mean, and no member-notion of the British Commonwealth 
would hold them to mean, readiness to use sanctions— 
that is, in the last resort to go to war—^merely to maintalii 
the treaty status quo. On the other hand, ^ey do mean 
that members of the League ought to stand together to 
pfe^ent or def^t cxruin kinds of military aggression. 



Germaay Rq^rmcd 

The difficnltjr»to dedde where the line is to be drawn. 
On the one hand, if the Leagne threatens to applf sanctions 
over ev!5rjr minor European controversp it vnll inevitably 
end in turning some local issue into a world war. Lasting 
peace cannot be preserved by constantly threatening war 
even for collective instead of national purposes. On the 
other hand, unless a powerful would-be aggressor knows 
.that resort to war instead of to pacific procedure is going 
to unite the world against him in taking action that he 
cannot withstand, he will deal with his weaker neighbours 
one by one until he establishes an ascendancy over all. 

The question of the policy to be pursued in present 
circumstances is therefore an extremely difficult one. 
The greatest evil would be to run the risk of provoking 
another world war. If another general war broke out it 
would not be about frontiers or revision; it would be 
either for empire or for something much stronger and 
more organic than the League of Nations. For if war 
does break out again it will prove that the idea represented 
by the League—the attempt to base peace on co-operation 
between 6o sovereign States—^had failed to end war 
because it had been an attempt to organise anarchy. The 
next war would be fought to establish a permanent 
ascendancy by one group or another in order that peace 
nxight come by empire or by federation. For if civilization 
is to survive, the supreme need is that war should be 
ended. It cannot go on with the ever-mounting tariffs 
and armaments of economic and political anarchy. 

It is far too early to consider what the consequences for 
the policy of the British Commonwealth would be if the 
present negotiations failed to produce an agreement. 
The immediate necessity is to press them as vigorously as 
possible to an equitable solution and so to an all-round 
limitation of armaments. Only one conclusion stands out 
clearly to-day. Whether the influence of the British Com¬ 
monwealth is to be used to make Article 19 or Article 16 
effective, to intervene in Europe or to keep out of it, 



Power Commonwealth ? 

senate 8treiij|;th to naake an independ^t British poiicf 
possible is essoitiaL We should maiouin an air force 
at a level nd lower than that of onr nrighbours, a navy 
oipable of guarding our trade, and an army sufficient for 
home and Empire defence. For the collective system 
d^nds as mu^ as did the old pre-war system of defence 
on the possession by the pacific Powers of adequate strength 
to deter other nations from aggression, and to bring about 
revision of treaties by enabling nations to feel that, to 
some extent at any rate, they can rely upon collective 
security. 
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COMMERCIAL AVIATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

I. The Importance of Air Power 

I T is becoming a commonplace that the future of our 
lutional and imperial strength lies in the share that we 
take in the command of the air and in the exploitation of its 
potentialities. Traditionally, the greatness of the British 
Empire, in a world of nationalism and conflict, rests upon 
sea power. But if we are to draw from this the true lesson 
to apply to a future in which air power will undoubtedly 
play a vital part, we must remember that our naval power 
arose out of, and as a necessary adjunct to, our mercantile 
power on the sea. In the words of Admiral Mahan, “ the 
necessity of a navy, in the restricted sense of the word, 
springs from the existence of a peaceful shipping, and dis¬ 
appears with it, except in the case of a nation which has 
aggressive tendencies, and keeps up a navy merely as a 
branch of the military establishment.”* Admiral Sir 
Herbert Richmond has recently expressed the obverse 
aspect of this same thought. “ A state,” he says, “ which 
possesses a navy will not necessarily possess sea power— 
power, that is to say, consisting in the ability to exercise 
control over the maritime routes to the markets of the world, 
and thereby of influencing the course of world events.”t 
To-day, sea power remains a necessary foundation for our 
imperial strength. But while it is not superseded, it is 
vitally aflected, by the development of air power. There 
was a time in the world’s history when the command of 
the great trading routes of the Near and Middle East 
constituted the mastery of the world’s economic and 

• " The Influence of Sea Power upon Hirtoiy,” p. x6. 
t “ Sea Power in the Modem World,” p. 30. 
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tiienlote its pikillcal Ufe. To-da7, i>ecswe ocess trsns- 
p(Bt lu8 supeneded kad tnospc^ as tbe commaedal blood 
stream, tlie command of sudi land arteries is of minor 
importance. It may wdl be an ezaggeratit^ bnt it is not 
altogedier impossible that in days to come the control of 
sea rontes nvffl not in itself raise a nation or an empire 
above the status that is to-day occupied, say, by the pec^le 
ot Turkey or Iran. 

Whatever the future of war and commerce may have in 
store, a great Power in the decades to come must needs be 
a great Power in the air. It is here that we must apply 
the lesson of the origin of sea power, and realise that 
commercial air strength is and will be the source and 
necessary adjunct of military air strength. The argtunent 
that civil aeroplanes cannot be used for war purposes 
owing to differences in technical design, which grow wider 
as engineering and commercial progress proceed, would be 
beside the point even if it were in itself true without 
qualification. For it is equally true that ships of the 
mercantile marine are unsuitable for naval purposes. The 
essence of the matter is that a military air force can be 
created rapidly from a small nucleus if the air-mindedness 
of the people, and the technique of air navigation and 
aeronautical engineering, have been strongly developed in 
the country by civil aviation, and if the ground equipment 
and the skilled personnel are ready. The example of 
Germany in the last three or four years is sufficient proof 
of this proposition. 

The contrary is certainly not true. Specialisation on 
military types and the dominance of a military outlook can 
only hinder commercial air progress ; for military standards 
are essentially uneconomic for commerce. It is possible 
to debase the economic type into the uneconomic for pur¬ 
poses of war, but it is impossible to refine the uneconomic 
type into the ecmiomic type for civil purposes. The 
ploughshare to the sword but not the sword to the 
ploughshare. 
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Commercial Aviatioa in Great Britain 

11. Speed versus Distance 

W HAT, then, are we doing to keep oursdves in the 
forefront of the Powers commanding civil air 
strength ?• We are in the habit of deploring our dilatori- 
ness in this field, and indeed there are many points at 
wWch greater initiative, courage and farsightedness seem 
to be called for ; but in one respect at least Great Britain is 
ahead of the rest of the world. That is in the cheap 
carriage of air mails. 

To India, the Dominions, the colonies and mandated 
territories we have already instituted low flat-rate postal 
charges of three-pence, sixpence and one shilling and three¬ 
pence respectively to Middle Eastern, Indian and African, 
and Australian areas. These rates compare favourably 
with anything that is being done by foreign countries. 
Still more important, looking to the future, the Post Office 
has in active preparation plans to send by air at the ordinary 
postage rate of ijd. all letter mail to any Empire destina¬ 
tion served by British air lines. These plans it is hoped to 
put into operation by 1937. In furtherance of them, con¬ 
sultations have recently taken place both in London and in 
the Dominions between the home and oversea govern¬ 
ments concerned. As for inland air mails, we have been 
ahead of other countries in instituting the principle of 
sending by air without any extra charge all letters that can 
be accelerated by this means of transportation—-in so far 
as it is available—in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
If there were a regular system of night flying still more 
remarkable prospects would be opened up. As one result 
of the low rates already instituted, the air mails despatched 
have risen by leaps and bounds ; in the first quarter of 1935 
they amounted to 25 tons on the Empire routes and nearly 
60 tons on inland routes. 

Those responsible for pushing forward these air m ail 
• See Appendix 
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4e«^paieiit8 luiye at die back of tkdr minds the dsion of 
an Emjnre effectirdy reduced to the size of tWe islands. 
It is not the dUtance on the map but the distance in the 
mind that counts, not the thousands of mileS that divide 
the countries of the Empire but the few hours that wiU 
separate them if aerial progress continues at its preskit 
pace for only a few years more. What differences this will 
make, not merely to commercial and personal, but also to 
political communications the imagination can be left to 
depict. Many of the old troubles that have forced upon the 
British Commonwealth a sometimes dangerous devolution 
and have inhibited its growth as an organic unit will disap¬ 
pear when the dreams of those visionaries come true who 
foretell that the span between any two of the self-govern¬ 
ing members of the Commonwealth will shortly be reduced 
to little more than the span between the capitals of Scotland 
and England in an age of roads and railways. 

Speed—the power to diminish long distances to short 
intervals of time—is the first asset of air transport, and 
upon its exploitation the success of commercial aviation 
will depend. It is here that Great Britain lags behind. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to give accurate figures of 
the comparative speeds of British and foreign air lines; 
certainly it would be unfair to compare the fastest of the 
scheduled foreign air routes with those of Imperial Airways, 
since speed regardless of cost has often been the objective 
of the former, while the latter have, perhaps in too great 
a measure, subordinated speed to economic considerations. 
The ambition of making profits, on the basis of a subsidy 
appreciably lower in relation to commercial turnover than 
those paid by most foreign governments, is a laudable one, 
and the blame for any consequent shortcomings is certainly 
not to be borne entirely by Imperial Airways, whose policy 
this is. Yet the fact remains that cruising speeds approach¬ 
ing zoo miles per hour are aimed at and in many cases 
achieved in America, while Imperial Airways appear con¬ 
tent, for the most part, with only half that. Among our 
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Etuqiean rivalB, too, the value of higber apeeda ia 
increasingly appredated and acted on; for tiwy m3ise 
that in reased speed can be attained by improved aen>< 
dynamic design without greatly increased operating coats.' 
In fact, to a ceruin extent economy may be achieved widi 
faster aircraft by dint of the greater distances that can be 
covered in the same time, with a consequent increase in 
pay-load per hour flown. The longer an aeroplane is in 
the air between two points the more it is costing its ownora, 
proportionately, in overhead charges, in wages, indeed in 
almost every direction except in interest on capital outlay 
for the machine and direct running costs. There u 
one other way in which higher speeds benefit an air line 
and enhance its reputation with the public, and that is in 
the ability of the faster machine to maintain a more regular 
time schedule when encountering head winds or other 
adverse weather conditions. It is obvious that the land 
speed of a hundred-mile-per-hour machine faced with a 
50-mile-per-hour head wind is reduced by onfr'half, com¬ 
pared with one-quarter in the case of a machine capable 
of 200 miles per hour ; the latter’s flying time is increased 
by one-third, the former’s is doubled. 

In view of these considerations the tendency of this 
country to ignore the value of speed in commercial air line 
operations is making us fall further and further behind our 
foreign rivals, and from such a handicap it will be difficult 
to recover in future years. 

III. Subsidies 

D oes the method of subsidies to civil aviation that we 
^ have adopted in this country discourage the attainment 
of higher commercial speeds, as is often suggested ? 

The problem of subsidies is a delicate one, and it raises in 
relation to commercial aviation many of the same general 
issues as it raises in the industrial, agricultural and social 
fields. Should subsidies be given to a private profit- 
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ttakit and direct goremmental control? ^uld the 
ndindf be paid dizecti^, or mdirectl7 ^ ^ ^ 

fte^bz contncted for at artificially high rates ? Should 
aviation be encouraged to develop and expand rapidly by 
means of lavish subsidies, with the risk of its becoming an 
unhealthy and unstable growth, as undoubtedly it is in 
America; or should it be encouraged to progress more 
slowly but soundly—^to become, if possible, self-supporting 
—by means of small and diminishing subsidies, at the risk of 
its so falling behind in world competition for air commerce 
that it loses all international prestige ? The latter course 
is apparently the settled policy of this country. 

It is quite impracticable to give a,detailed comparison 
between the subsidies paid to commercial aviation by Great 
Britain and those paid by other countries. For one thing, 
the method of subsidy varies, and it is often disguised, 
not always delibmtely; on its Empire routes, for instance, 
Imperial Airways has benefited enormously from the fact 
that the survey work and initial ground preparation were 
performed at government expense, largely for defensive 
reasons. Another difficulty is that of obtaining reliable 
figures ; those available for Germany, with whom a compari- 
soft would be specially useful, are certainly untrustworthy 
as an index of total government assistance to commercial 
flying. Nevertheless, one set of figures may he quoted as 
throvring some light on the frequent assertion that the 
American superiority in commercial air development has 
been achieved at a cost of subsidies proportionately far in 
excess of our own. The United States subsidy, including 
that embodied in the mail contracts, works out at approxi¬ 
mately twentyt-one pencp per machine-mile flown, while 
the subsidy paid by this country to the only subsidised 
company—Imperial Airways—^would appear to be approii- 
na.tely thirty-eight pence per machine-mile flown. These 
figures, of course, are not conclusive, since the varying 
sizes of the machines operailng and the loads carried affect 
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tlie comparison; and it will not be forgotten ibat tbe 
United States has great natural advantages. Neverthdess, 
they aie evidence, so far as they go, that the United States 
Government is obtaining at least as good value for its 
money as we are for ours, in spite of the waste of subsidy 
in America that was revealed by the air mail contract 
scandal of last year. 

Whatever the conclusions that may be dravm, one thing 
is certain: where subsidies are given, whether direct or 
indirect, they should be given subject only to compliance 
with very clearly defined conditions governing efficiency 
of operation in respect of speed, regularity, safety, etc., 
the standard of which should be constantly reviewed in 
the light of current aeronautical development. 

Not only is a powerful development of commercial 
aviation, especially in the direction of higher speeds, 
demanded by general national policy; it is very important 
from the point of view of our place in world export trade. 
In the ezploiution of world markets for motor cars we were 
for years left behind by the United States, and there is 
grave danger lest our relative position in the aeroplane 
industry should be stiU worse. Planes like the Dutch 
“Fokker” and the American “Douglas” are gaining a 
hold on world markets which it will be very difficult 
to dislodge; indeed we have no aeroplane of a si milar 
high-speed type to compete with them, though the De 
Havilland “ Comet,” of the type that won the London- 
Melbourne air race, may develop into something that 
can compete with the fastest commercial aeroplanes in the 
world on their own terms. So far our export business in non- 
military aircraft has been largely confined to small, private 
aeroplanes, rather than commercial “ships of the air.” 
Possibly it may be thought that the world trade in aero¬ 
planes is a game not worth the expensive candle that 
may have to be burned to gain it; but the stakes to be 
won are potentially high, for the demand for aeroplanes 
certainly go on increasing very rapidly. 



OpportiiMdes the Futufc 
ti^pedklly in the leK-derdoped countries of the worid. 
Etoi in 1930 the manufacture of aircraft in tiw country 
absOTbed 21,500 workers, a total which is estimated to 
have risen now to about 30,000. The annual'turnover of 
the industry is in the neighbourhood of ^^lo million, but 
this includes ,^6 million to million of Air Ministry 
orders, and approximately £2 million of export busmess, 
also mostly in military types. Only about a million 
pounds is therefore ascribable to home demand for civil 
machines. 


IV. Opportunities of the Future 

I T is also argued that these islands are geographically 
and climatically unsuited to the development of civil 
flying. By comparison with countries like the United 
States or Australia or Canada this handicap is beyond 
question, but it is not one that cannot be overcome. The 
climatic difficulties are even now being conquered by 
technical developments in the direction of fog navigation, 
safer flying and slower landing speeds. As for the geo* 
graphical limits, they are only relative; for if the breadth 
of North America can be reduced to a day the length and 
breadth of these islands can be reduced to two or three 
hours. 

Within the narrow limits of these shores there are almost 
endless possibilities of commercial air development, even 
on the basis of our present restricted technique. Night 
mails by air could inake it possible for letters posted in 
any town in Great Britain in time to catch the usual out¬ 
going evening mail to be delivered in any other town as 
far north as Aberdeen by the first post the next morning. 
Thus in this respect Great Britain would be reduced to the 
present size of London and the home counties. In a 
country so densely populated one of the great advantages 
of air transport is that it can eUminate the “ cross country 
journey,” which has always been a bugbear of travellers 
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by rail Tbe* bunnesa man to whom time ia wffi 

tati» M awn^Jane to mtc him an hoar or two ; but:&ewii[ 
only be enoonraged to do ao if the aeroplane aeftice kl ft®* 
quent and rdiable enough for the time that he eaves on the 
actual journey not to be eaten into by the av«r^ tsaift 
that he would have to wait for the next scheduled aero^ane. 
Thus, if there is a two-hourly service of trains taking font 
hours to reach another city and the aeroplane takes in aU 
only two hours (including time spent getting to and from 
the aerodrome) then the advantage of the aeroplane will 
be lost if it leaves only at five- or six-hourly intervals; 
for even if he has average good luck in fitting in with the 
schedule the potential traveller must then set aside 4^ to 
5 hours effective time for the journey compared with the 
average of five hours for the train. This applies no less 
to parcels than to persons. There are many classes of small 
parcels for which an hour or two’s saving of time is worth 
papng for—for instance, commercial samples, proo& and 
other printed matter, replacement parts for motor cars or 
engineering equipment. 

It is obvious, too, that the shorter the journey the 
greater, is the importance of cutting down the time lost 
between terminal airports and the centres of the towns 
they serve. On a 2,000 mile journey an extra hour or so 
is not, perhaps, a serious consideration, but on a 300-nule 
journey it may undo the whole advantage of the aero¬ 
plane’s superior speed. In a country like ours, therefore, 
it is vital for the future of commercial aviation that unless ' 
airports can be constructed near the. hearts, of. out cities 
the road communications .with .the. suburban airports 
should be specially improved.. These, factors, will be j>ro- 
minetit in the investigation now being conducted by the 
Air Ministry into the probable future of air 

communications in this country. 

Undoubtedly Great Britain is faced with handicaps to 
the rapd development of civil aviation. , Nevertheless, 
our position as a great mercantile nation on the fringe of 
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jt'liigltl/ popukted continent, and above all as the heart 
of a gnat and wealthy Empire, at once underling, our need 
lor air power and creates our opportunity of attaining it. 
No one can say that we have yet fully explored the poten¬ 
tialities of our' world situatidn a^ especially of our 
commercial connections. . We have at present no air 
communication of our own with South America, where we 
have already been forestalled by American, German and 
French air routes. The Dutch route to Singapore and the 
East Indies preceded our own and in certain respects is a 
model to it. West Africa, and the ports of China (with 
a link to Singapore via Bangkok), are other areas where 
opportunity awaits initiative. It has not been the pur¬ 
pose of this article to consider at any length the special 
problems of our external air routes, but rather to stress the 
permanent factors that affect the general progress of 
conunerdal aviation in and by this country. The picture 
that can be drawn certainly does not encourage complacency, 
but it may serve to stir to life the latent capacity for 
development that Great Britain has so often shown she 
possesses. 

APPENDIX 

CoMMERaAt Air Routes 
(jMuary i iojune 30, I93f) 

Route Miles Passengers Goods Mails 

Country Miles Flown Carried Carried Carried 
(tons) (tons) 

Great-Britain^. *3,719 1,163,428 aS.SOS - W io 3 

Uaitsd States..! . 

HmM .. , *4^878 17,7»3,«5 191,088 . . .409 ?, . 

,.. 19,359 3,793.993 ' 50,684 293 ? 

Gcriilariyt ^i,6$2" *,^30,000 4^971 1 . ? 

Ftimce i • ' 3,i^,«o *0,230 - ^56 463 ' 

lu’y. . -8,797 1,478.945 . J7»B9^ - 33» 7* 

Netherlands! 9,853 ? 36,718 . 561 115 . 

Brazil .. 8,163 370,906 3,540 14 15 

* Imperial Airways only. t Deutsche Lufthansa only, 

t Including Netherlands East Indies. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND EMPIRE 
DEFENCE 


I 

A FEW months back General Smuts told his St. 

Andrew’s audience that though we might comfort 
ourselves with the thought that the times we live in are 
extraordinarily interesting, we should do well to remember 
that they are also “ the most anxious and critical ” that we 
have had to face for many a long day. That was in October 
last. Everything that has happened since has accentuated 
the anxiety. Hence it was in an atmosphere already thick 
with disquieting rumours of war that three of the leading 
members of the Union Cabinet recently delivered addresses 
in Cape Town which deservedly attracted attention outside 
the borders of the Union and did much to bring home to 
South Africans the position in which they stood and the 
choice of roads that lay before them. 

The first of these addresses, on “The Union in War 
Time,” was given by Mr. O. Krow, Minister for Railways 
and Defence, at the opening of the Imperial Press Confer¬ 
ence in the Hall of the University of Cape Town on 
February 5. The second, on the world situation and South 
Africa’s place in it, was prepared by General Smuts, but 
owing to his illness (now happily a thing of the past) 
it was read by Mr. Patrick Duncan, Minister of Mines, 
on February 8, to the Cape Town branch of the newly 
formed South African Institute of International Affairs— 
itself a sign that South Africans are taking a lively interest 
in problems that not so long ago seemed immeasurably 
remote. The third speech was delivered by the Premier 
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juinself id the; House of Assembl7 on March 14, a wedc 
aft^ the Briddi Government had issued the WMte Paper 
outlining their scheme of rearmament. General Herttog, 
who in his time has strug^ed hard against Imperial 
entanglements and displayed little affection for the Royal 
Navy, declared unequivocally in favour of maintaining the 
closest friendship with Great Britain, and expressed the 
warmest appreciation of the part the Navy played as a 
guarantor of the liberties of South Africa. Indeed, from the 
point of view of immediate practical politics, his short 
speech was the most important of the three; for he, if 
anyone, is in a position to enunciate policy. 

Though General Smuts’s address was second in point of 
time, it should be dealt with first; for he sketched in the 
background against which his colleagues’ speeches must be 
read. The Prime Minister and Minister for' Defence 
“ got down to brass-tacks ”; this and this, they said in 
effect. South Africa is willing and able to do ; that and that 
she is not prepared to undertake. It fell to our Minister of 
Justice to say; “Here are the conditions under which you 
must take your decision.” 

It is no disparagement of General Smuts’s address, but, 
rather a compliment, to record that he had said most of 
it before, though in other words; for that is simply to 
say that the General is a good teacher who knows that 
repetition is the best way to drive a lesson home, and also 
to suggest that he is worth listening to as a far-sighted 
man, since so many of his fifteen-year-old prophecies have 
come to pass. As at Versailles in 1919, he put in a plea 
for the fair and equal treatment of Germany and condemned 
all proposals to arm the League ; now, as on the eve of the 
Imperial and Washington Conferences of 1921, he taught 
that the surest way to resolve the complex of hate, bred of 
fear and despair, that tortures Europe is a drastic reduc¬ 
tion of armaments, that the strengthening of the League 
should be the chief aim of the British Commonwealth; 
that there must be close understanding and co-operation 
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between the Commonwealth and the United Bt»«ea» 
with whom ** the Dominions have a fundamental symnatlgr” 
and to whom “ for their own future security they partly 
look.” Speaking, as he did, in February, before Sir John 
Simon’s visit to Berlin, he looted hopefully for an eztensimi 
of the Locarno system, and with full knowledge of what has 
already happened in Russia, Italy and the Reich, he 
repeated his St. Andrew’s lament over the decay of the 
spirit of liberty in Europe. Finally, in 1935 as in 1921, 
he urged that we should “ no longer look upon the 
European stage as of the first importance,” but rather 
turn our eyes towards Asia, where “ two^thirds of the 
human race are on the move no one knows whither.” 

It was i propos the Pacific, “ as the potential danger spot 
of the world,” whether in this generation or the next, 
that General Smuts made the main point of his address, 
a warning to his fellow-citizens that “ some of the countries 
which have hitherto felt most secure in their isolation and 


remoteness from the old European scene of conflict are 
now well within the range of the new dangers.” 

Of those countries for whom “ the era of youthful 
seclusion and protection is passing,” the Union is assuredly 
one. It is the only considerable outpost of Western civilisa¬ 
tion in Africa, and whichever way it turns it is 5,000 miles 
and more from the nearest centre of that civilisation. 


It Icwks with hope to the Atlantic world of the northern 
hemisphere for support of every kind; it looks with 
anxiety across the Indian Ocean towards the awakening - 
East, whose advance guard has long been entrenched on the 
east coast of Africa from Somaliland to Natal. 

The European inhabitants of the Union know that, 
on the whole, theirs is a desirable land. There are stUl 
empty acres that might prove attractive to over-crowded, 
industrious and spare-living peoples ; there is gold, there 
IS a long list of base metals to which beryllium, indispen¬ 
sable for hardemng steel, has recently been added. And 
there 18 always the Cape Peninsula. In spite of the recent 
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cdiutraction at iDat^n of an air>p<»t and a graTinf do(± 
capable of taking mediiim-sized cruisers, it is stQl as tme 
as it has always been that, viewed strategically, southern 
Africa falls into two unequal parts : the Cape Peninsula 
and the rest. The original seventeenth-century Cape 
Coltmy was the Peninsula and nothing else; when more 
was added by the energy of the colonists, the authorities 
reluctantly extended their mle thither; but always 
successive Dutch and British Governments maintained 
a considerable garrison and squadron at the key to southern 
Africa, which is also “ the halfway house to India.” It is 
significant that, although the Imperial infantry garrison 
was withdrawn from the Peninsula in September, 1914, 
the Imperial gunners were not allowed to leave till March, 
1916, when the alternative Suez Canal route had been 
cleared of Turks and Germans. In view of the vast improve¬ 
ment of submarines and aircraft since 191®, another first- 
class war will see the Red Sea-Mediterranean route effec¬ 
tually blocked and the Cape route restored to its old-time 
supremacy and state of danger. A double danger nowadays ; 
for, as Mr. Pirow reminded his hearers, the gateway to the 
East may in certain untoward circumstances become the 
gateway to the West. 

What, then, is to be done ? The prescription of Dr. 
Malan, the leader of the Nationalists, is simple. Expound¬ 
ing his well-known faith in a declaration of neutrality, 
on the very night of General Smuts’s address, he looked 
forward to seeing one day “ a South Africa which is free 
and peaceful, protected by a Monroe Doctrine.” That 
may indeed come to pass, and even Mr. Pirow has visions 
of a future Monroe Doctrine proclaimed against the 
swarming masses of Asia^by the Union, enlarged by the 
inclusion of the Protectorates and allied with the two or 
three federal groups which he expects to see forming 
further north in British central and east Africa. But facing 
the brute facts of this present imperfect world, Mr. Pirow 
admits that, on the score of neutrality, there is always the 
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possibility of meeting an enemy “ so stupid that he cannot 
understand our constitutional position and others would 
perhaps observe, on the score of Monroe Doctnnes, that 
in 1823 and for long years afterwards it was Canning’s threat 
to use the British Fleet against the Powers of the Holy 
Alliance that gave substance to President Monroe’s famous 
pronunciamento. 

Such being the facts, Colonel StaUard and his Dominion 
party demand that the Union should undertake definite 
commitments in an Imperial scheme of defence. Mr. 
Pirow’s address was a vigorous and extremely frank reply 
to that demand, so frank indeed that it came as a shock 
to some of his immediate audience and as a disappoint¬ 
ment to those many others, in South Africa and elsewhere, 
who, without much warrant, had looked for great things 
from Sir Maurice Hankey’s visit to the Union a while ago 
on his way to discuss defence in Australasia. 


II 

M r. PIROW’S speech can be summarised in one 
sentence, that whereas “a direct vote of secession 
from the British Empire would meet with an absolute 
negative response, yet, on the other hand, the Government 
is not prepared to participate in any general scheme of 
Imperial defence.” Nay, more, with memories of the 
rebellion of 1914 fresh in his mind, as they must be fresh- 
in the minds of all South Africans of his generation, he 
warned his hearers that “ if a Government were to attempt 
rashly to commit us to participation in another overseas 
war, there would be large-scale demonstrations, possibly 
even civil war.” Undoubtedly Mr. Pirow is right, and by 
the same token Dr. Malan has noted his statement with 
approval and promised to quote it against him if ever 
South Africa’s rights of neutrality are thrown away. 

Mr. Pirow’s attitude is in keeping with the South African 
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tradition in tkese matters. Long ago, in the Odonial 
Conferences of I902 and 1907, the South African delates, 
with one exception, and he an Irishman, rejected schemes 
for special Imperial contingents; during and after the 
Great War no one opposed the federal solution of Imperial 
problems of all sorts more stoutly than General Smuts. 
The Union’s reply to Mr. Lloyd George’s summons to 
defend Chanak was of the chilliest, the projected Geneva 
Protocol found no favour in South Africa’s eyes, and even 
the Locarno system, according to General Smuts, is suit¬ 
able for application only in Europe. The Afrikanders 
almost to a man sympathise with those Canadians who 
dread anything that will automatically drag them into the 
broils of Europe, and there are South African survivors of 
the Great War, men of British stock, who say openly that 
they will want to know good reason why before they set 
out again to try to save Europe from itself. What is more, 
a few days after Mr. Pirow’s speech, General Hcrtzog 
underlined his words. 

I will (he said) insist on the closest co-operation in the most friendly 
spirit with Great Britain and with every member of the Common¬ 
wealth. I have always said that there is just one condition, and 
that is that the interests of South Africa shall always be number 
one, and if those interests are served in the best way, then I shall 
turn to the others. 

Not so very different, except for the urbanity of tone, 
from what he said in 1912, and split a Ministry by saying. 
Thus do the political heresies of one generation become 
the commonplaces of the next. 

There is, however, one kind of campaign which Mr. 
Pirow believes would readily call all South Africans beyond 
their borders, and that is an attack by black on white 
people in any other part of British Africa. In that event 
there would be a unanimous response, though even then 
“ the population would demand to be consulted before 
any decisions were come to,” Probably most of them 
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would, bat if hi»tor7 tcadws anything it is that wmbm 
of Soath Africans would be on their way to the firing Ibe 
long before the oflScial decision had been reached. One 
of the constant dreads of High Commissioners in the 
nineteenth century was that a black versus white conflict 
in any one of the states or colonies in southern Afr^a 
might develop into a general struggle. There is no reason 
to suppose that in this matter South Africans have ceased 
to “ thinlf with their blood.” 

If, T h>»n j there is to be no South African partidpatiiMi 
in a cut-and-dried scheme of Imperial defence—and it 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that Mr. Pirow’S' refusal 
to contemplate definite and precise commitments in any 
such general scheme is in keeping with the policy of every 
Union Administration, whether South African party, 
Pact, or Nationalist—it follows that the Union is still to 
be guided by the general principles laid down by the 
Imperial Conference of 1923 and reaffirmed by that of 
1926. Those principles, like so many other resolutions of 
post-war conferences, merely set out pre-war practice. 
Shortly put they came to this, that the Parliament of each 
part of the Empire should “ decide the nature and extent 
of any action ” that should be taken by that part to defend 
the territories and trade of the whole, that each Common¬ 
wealth State should be responsible for its own local defence 
that the various air forces should be developed as much as 
possible along the same lines, that maritime communica¬ 
tions should be safeguarded and naval bases provided, and- 
that the Royal Navy should be kept at an equality with 
that of any other Power. 


Ill 

H OW far does the Union fulfil the terms of this pro¬ 
gramme, and how far do the speeches of the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Pirow promise that it will continue to 
fulfil them ? The maintenance of the Navy the Union 
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leftTcs, as ka. itum: «f time its component colonies had 
aiirips left entirety to Great Britain. For wmc years 
^ Unioa, indeed, continued to pay the modest uncon¬ 
ditional contribudon which the Cape Colony and Natal 
had given Erst in 1898, and under the Defence Act of 
191a it put ila companies of the R.N.V.R. at the disposal 
of the Navy in the case of war. But there was never any 
hope that the Union would come into Lord JeUicoe’s 1919 
scheme of a federally supported fleet, and two years later 
the naval contribution was diverted to the maintenance 
of coastal batteries and a pair of mine-sweepers. Latterly, 
even this nucleus of a South African navy has been dis¬ 
pensed with and the money devoted to guns and aeroplanes. 

Nor is there any prospect that the Union will change 
its policy. Mr. Pirow made that clear to the Press 
Coherence. 

Our attitude towards the Navy (he said) is certainly not based on 
anti-British feeling; it is based entirely on common sense. The 
object df the Navy in the first place is not to protect us, but is to 
protect British ships and British trade. Incidentally we get a very 
substantial benefit. On the other hand the object of our coastal 
defences is to make it as difficult as possible for any enemy to land 
on our shores. Incidentally the naval squadron gets a very sub¬ 
stantial benefit from this, and it may be increased tenfold if for 
any reason the Suez Canal should not be available. 

That was not perhaps au enthusiastic testimonial, but it 
must be read in the light of two facts. First, as Mr. 
Pirow explained a little later in a by-election speech at 
East London, the Union is doing all that Great Britain 
has even hinted that it should do to help the Navy. 
Since 1928, when the Nationalist-Labour Government 
agreed with the Gjmmittee of Imperial Defence on what 
was required to defend South Africa’s coast, ^^408,000 
has been spent on Simonstown alone, and in the event 
of war the Union will have to defend the whole of the 
Cape Peninsula to make the naval base even passably safe. 
Secondly, let it be remembered that to many South Africans 
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die Navy is a rock of offence over which the Union may 
one day stumble into war; to others it is a force which 
would still patrol our seas in Great Britain’s interests even 
if the Union were a full-blown republic ; to others again 
it is a war machine which neither adds to nor detracts 


from such security as we can expect in these days—^an 
opinion which the report of the Toronto Conference on 
Commonwealth Relations shows is shared with some good 
cause by numbers of Canadians. And, whether or not Mr. 
Pirow’s words were, as his critics allege, “ unhandsome, 
ungenerous,” it is hard to cavil at the sense of them. 
After all, His Majesty’s Government is not a philanthropic 
institution; sentiment alone would not keep the grey 
ships at Simonstown. General Hertzog himself in his now 
famous “ Navy speech ” of March 14 used almost the 
same words as Mr. Pirow: “ It is true that in the first 
place the fleet is here in England’s interests, but in the 
second place it is here in our interests.” Perhaps if Mr 
Pirow’s critics could see the enthusiasm with which his 
Defence Force co-operates with Admiral Evans’s cruisers 
in manmuvres up and down our coasts, they would think 
less hardly of our Minister of Defence. 


As regards local defence by land, South Africa has a 
much longer and more varied military experience than any 
of the other Dominions. We do not carry guns or revolvers 
as part of our everyday equipment, but from time to time 
we have shot Bushmen, Hottentots, Bantu, Imperial 
soldiers and each other with skill and precision. To-day. ' 
the Defence Force, organised under the Acts of 1912 and 
1922, combines the traditions and methods of the mobile 
commandos of the Boer Republics, of the colonial volun- 
teers, and, as far as its small permanent force is concerned, 
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fot the maintaijintie of internal order and the defence by 
land erf Africa south of the Zambesi-Kunene line. 

But the Defence Force, in Mr. Pirow’s eyes, is something 
more than a quickly mobilisable citizen army behind our 
regulars. It is a school of citizenship and patriotism and 
physical fitness, to whose discipline as many as possible of 
the youth of the country, that is, of course, the European 
youth, are to be subjected. The moral value of military 
training is his main justification for raising Special Service 
and Pioneer Battalions of out-of-work lads who might 
otherwise go to pieces, and one at least of his reasons for 
demanding an increase of military expenditure from an 
average of £y 6 o,ooo during the past three years to something 
over £1,000,000 for the current year. 

In accordance with the resolutions of the Colonial 
Conference of 1907 the Defence Force has in general been 
trained and equipped so that its parts will be “ inter¬ 
changeable ” with those of the British army. This policy 
has been encouraged by South African representation on 
the Committee of Imperial Defence and by the experience 
gained in the Great War. There is no reason to believe 
that the present Union Government will lightly depart 
from this common-sense arrangement; nevertheless, Mr. 
Pirow pointed to one or two points of divergence. It is a 
small matter, perhaps, ^t some regiments wear khaki 
with pride, while othersi burdened by unhappy memories 
of the South African War, endure a thick grey-green uniform 
with considerable discomfort; it is much'more serious that 
whereas Mr. Pirow, in his capacity as Minister for Defence, 
has procured some of the latest British bombers, in his 
capacity as Minister for Railways he has purchased fast 
German Junker machine for South African Airways. 
Civil aviation, in this thiiJy peopled land of vast distances, 
is avowedly being subordinated to military requirements ; 
hence “ we are aiming at a passenger service of 200 miles 
per hour.” Such a policy may lead to difficulties between 
the Union authorities and Imperial Airways, which, like 
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Hit penoa b really hiatoric, not for any conatitutional reason, 
but because of the particulaiiy important task entrusted to him. 
When I was in opposition and fought for our freedom, I made no 
secret oi my feding that if the British fleet went under to-morrow it 
would not matter to me. . . . But now that our freedom has been 
restored to os, and the enemy of former days has become our best 
friend, the British Navy means exactly the same to me as to an 
Englishman or to the British people in England .... I cannot 
have the same love for it as an Englishman—that is impossible— 
but as far as its value is concerned, I feel the same about it as an 
Englishman does, because the freedom of my people and of my 
country is just as dependent upon it as England is herself. . . . 

After that there need be no doubt where the Union 
Ministry intends that South Africa shall stand, if (which 
Heaven forfend) it comes to the push. No one in his 
senses will expect General Hertzog to join in singing “Rule, 
Britannia.” Let it be enough that he has made it plain 
that, under certain circumstances, “ Hearts of Oak ” is a 
tune to which he will listen with approbation and relief. 

South Africa, 

April, 1935. 
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WASHINGTON, THE WEST AND 
THE WORLD 

I 

C OME to a little town on the high plains of western 
Kansas. It is noon of a fine spring day; but the 
electric lights gleam like jugglers’ balls of steel. The sun 
is a curious blue colour, shining through a yellow-grey haze. 
Everything is covered with a thin grey dust, hiding the 
greening wheat and the blossoms of spring. The dust is 
in our teeth. It is still sifting down, though there is not a 
breath of wind. This is not the peak of the dust storm- 
then we could not stir outdoors, and the world was a brutal, 
searing whirlpool of abrasion. But even now we cannot see 
more than a few hundred feet, and we have to wear 
bandages over our noses and mouths. The highways are 
dangerous, the trains creep along. The chickens are at' 
roost this noon, and the cows come lowing to the barn. 
Little children and pneumonia patients who did not get 
to shelter quickly died. Even to men used to elemental 
gusts of tornado and parching drought and freezing cold 
it was the most menacing and terrifying experience of their 
lives. For the dust sifted silently down/' The suffocating 
blanket continued, and no man knew when it might thicken 
and might blot out human life. 

Such was the penalty for human greed. Such was the 
price we paid, William Allen WWte wrote, “ for the blessed 
privilege of sacrificing our young men to the war god.” 
For when men, during the war, were driven by greed to 
plow the semi-arid plains in eastern Colorado, in Wyom¬ 
ing, in New Mexico, in Montana and the Dakotas, in 
Kansas, to produce wheat because acres stood idle in Europe, 
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they nnlKmnd the chatne tbet had hitherto held down, tfcc 
terrifying powtf of the great American desert. Be it s«d 
that even with two-dollar wheat these dry farmers scarcely 
made a profit. Since the war they have consistently lost. 

After the war, a wet cycle held these plains in check. 
Three years ago the dry cycle began. In 1933 the crop 
failed. Last year it failed again. Even last year the Mardi 
winds came down, and scraped up the soil from millions 
of acres, depositing it far over the American continent and 
out at sea. Then last summer the crop failure was worst of 
all. Followed a dry winter. In March of this year there 
was nothing to resist the wind as it sucked up billions of 
tons of soil, held it in great clouds as big as two western 
Europes, and finally dropped it upon the land when an 
atmospheric spring was released. 

Little rains have come with the end of April. What 
the future holds, no man knovirs. The dry cycle iiiay run 
as long as seven years, or it may end now. In cither case 
America has been given a grim warning. It is that if 
nature’s own crust of brown grass and roots is not spread 
once more over these vast acres of desert the dust storms 
will continue periodically, constantly tearing up new areas 
of still' arable soil, spreading the American desert farther 
and farther over the country’s surface. 

And what is the answer ? There are two. One is the 
eternal resilience which among these people and on this 
frontier keeps humanity alive under the most desperate 
of circumstances. Even if conditions do not improve, ' 
man will continue to exist in places where the animals can 
hardly live. And he will cling to life with a grim laugh, 
for these pioneers are of that stock. On the plate-glass 
window of a defunct First National bank, in a high-plains 
town, somebody had scrawled :— 

“ Ashes to ashes and dust to dust, the men folks raved 
and the wimmen cussed, take it, and like it, in God we 
trust.” 

The spirit of Mark Twain was still alive, too. From 
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to#« W lo^ ^ fiirdrEurope, the ai^^ 

w«Fe|Nnned. fe tkEmst^yeffl^iIun Street iliiss^ mu to 
be eeee in some window: *' Great Bargains k Real Estate. 
Bring yoiur oim Container.” f 

toM of the firmer, driving to town in his Ford 
at rite height td a dnet-storm, who espied a south-western 
“ tes-gaEon ” hat by the roadside. Stopping and piddng 
the hat up, he was astonished to find a h^ beneath it. 

** Well, stranger! ” he exclaimed to the head, “ Air ye 
gettin’ along all right i ” 

“ Oh, Pm O.K.,” replied the head. “ You see. Pm on a 
horse.” 

Pulled along by humour of this brand, men exist. 

But there is another remedy. People in Wall Street, 
in Chicago, in New England may inveigh against “ govern¬ 
mental interference,” against this planning —communism, 
I call it! ” Yet, face to face with the man-made tragedy 
of soil erosion, human beings of the slightest comprehension 
cannot escape the certainty that the only fundamental 
remedy is co-operation—common activity of men through 
their agency, government. 

Few people, of course, believe that the great American 
desert be rescued by planting trees. The pioneers tried 
to plant trees here once, and found they would not grow. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s proposed tree belt has elicited a measure 
of scorn in more than a few sod huts. But these same 
prairie dwellers, when they escape from the fatalism and 
futility which the repeated buffets of nature have induced, 
know that nothing but organisation by men can rescue not 
only the high plains but the menaced rich wheatfields 
as well. 

The Roosevelt Administration is tackling the problem 
vigorously. Better lands are being found for dry farmers, 
they are being persuaded to move, and the old desert lands 
are being converted back to natural prairie in so far as this 
process can be accomplished. It will take years for a 
growth of sparse vegetation td get a foothold, but there is 
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hope that ultimatdp the old prairie on which the btt£^lo 
namiNl ran be replaced. ’Hieo, and then only, will the diUt 
BtcraiB be under control 

* So vast is the problem that men who have gras^ its 
immensity have full sympathy with the land-utilisation 
program of the Administration. Some of them, the anti¬ 
bureaucrats, doubt if the necessary administrative machine 
can be made to work on so great a scale. But it is war, and 
the type of national machine necessary to prosecute that 
national policy is required to win the victory over man’s 
cupidity during the last war. 

The elemental problems offered by the dust storms are 
perhaps the grimmest and most graphic proof that self- 
conscious governmental intervention must be the order 
of the New America. Any Administration in the United 
States will have to grapple with the same elements, and 
come to roughly the same conclusion. On a lesser scale, 
the problem is repeated all over the country. The south 
is marked with eroded ravines like the mountains of the 
moon. Lands have been stripped of their vitality. Living 
standards have sunk with the fertility of the soil Again, 
men working alone cannot be expected to win out. Again, 
co-operation within the framework of government is 
required. 

With the passing of the physical frontier in America, 
therefore, the time has come when conservation and 
rehabilitation are past argument. Should a conservative 
Republican Administration be elected to office to-morrow, 
its answer to the national problem would perforce be the 
same. 


II 

A nd now it is necessary to return from real America 
to synthetic America—in a word, to Washington. 
T^e first question attempted in this article had to do 
with the elements and the seasons, because they are the 
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{w^ facts m nation. The next question must be 
recovwjr. 

Here we enter a bitto-ly difficult field. It is easy to be 
dogmatic about what is happening in the Unitkd States in 
these tense months if you have come down definitely on one 
side or other of the New Deal fence. But if you are 
struggling—as is this correspondent—^to be fair to both 
sides, your task is enormously complicated. 

The facts respecting recovery ffivide themselves into 
two groups. On the one hand, it is possible to adduce a 
number of favorable statistical factors. Most of the 
detailed statistics are favorable. Certainly if you walk 
the streets of our cities, or ride our country highways, you 
would not think you were in the midst of a great depression. 
Things are shining in many places. Washington, of course, 
is a boom town. It swarms with government employees, 
and prices are sky-high. The South is doing very well; 
the automobile factory towns flourish. In any part of the 
nation the highways are crowded with glistening new 
motor-cars, whirling at devastating new speeds, while the 
accident toll mounts. Shiny motor-cars are taken as an 
index of recovery, no matter how many crumpled masses 
of new sheet-steel and chromium you see quietly towed 
away. 

On the other hand, if you refuse to accept these general 
statistics, and say with New Deal critics that the only test 
of recovery lies in the size of the relief rolls, you become very 
pessimistic indeed. For the number of “people on relief, 
all through this warm and buoyant spring, is at a peak 
height. Figures vary slightly, but there is no denying 
that over 20,000,000 men, women, and children are living 
on the money that the Treasury so easily borrows from the 
banks. 

Both sets of statistics are strictly accurate. And it 
is equally dangerous to draw sweeping conclusions from 
either. The safest conclusion is that the United States 
has about kept pace with other favored nations—^like 
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shoot as near to the ipidt^ of the road as mf he. 

If j'OQ arc interested in details, here are a |ew| ^ 
March tax collections wm 43 p«r cent, abpve those of 
March 1934; automobile production for tfee oaart«p 
was the highest in eight years, excepting only 1919; freight 
shipments are 24 per cent, above those of a y^ ago i 
machine tool orders for March were 29*5 per cent, higher 
than a year ago; steel production in the first quarter was 
at 49.3 per cent, of capacity as compared with 40.3 last 
year; wholesale commodity prices were 7.6 per cent, 
above 1934; residential building is the largest 1932, 
42 per cent, above last year. 

But beneath all these indications is the fear that artificial 
stimuli, such as pubjic works and vast relief spending, 
are building false recovery instead of true. And to out- 
and-out opponents of the New Deal, such statistics are 
puny beside the fundamental evils which they see in the 
American scene. 

Futile to arbitrate between these groups. Either you 
are for or you are against, and you know the reason why. 
But for Mr. Roosevelt the chief problem is that the popular 
discontent which swept him into the White House is 
welUng up in opposition. There has been a definite breach 
between the Forgotten Men and their first paladin. The- 
discontent groups, even if they are getting regular support 
from the relief rolls, are dissatisfied still. They are spread 
out behind diverse banners. Some follow Senator Huey ?. 
Ixmg, in the “ Share-Our -Wealth! ” movement, Others 
are zealous crusaders in the radio army of the Reverend 
Father Charles E. Coughlin, with his Union for Social 
Justice. Dr. Townsend stUl has his loyal legions of ojd 
folk, who are cruelly disillusioned now that Confess refuses 
to pay them the promised pension of $200 a month. |u 
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gmSm jfimji ‘of fteoatiDr ** Bob ” Laf^ed» copmaads 
WibcGmt^ » Hie Farmer-Labor party in ^^ianesdta has a 
v^ginrmn ambitioiu champion still in Goeenlor MoyH B. 
Qkon; left-mng movements of this type extend throng 
the Dakotas, Montana, and Colorado into the extreme 
north-western state of Washington. 

But much more important is the fact that all over the 
country people are saying: “ I don’t see that this fdiow 
Roosevelt is doing much better than Hoover. Whom shall 
we support next f ” They are eager converts to any politico- 
economic medicine man who comes down the road or over 
the air-waves with an attractive program. 

On the right-wing—and it must not be forgotten that 
normally the United States prefers to be conservative and 
’aissez-fatre in its politics, along the Coolidge model— 
re the millions of cross-roads philosophers who detest the 
alphabetical experiments. They find the NRA’s Blue 
Eagle ludicrous now that it is fly-specked and unobserved ; 
they are feeling the pinch of rising food prices ; they don’t 
like big government spending in theory, and this is a basic 
American reaction toward any Administration, although 
each is anxious to get his slice of the pie when it comes 
around locally; they are still pathologically resentful at 
Secretary Wallace’s old program of plowing under, and 
the slain little pigs have hurt the Administration more than 
any other factor; in short, the grass-roots citizen has a 
surfeit of government—any government that attempts much. 


Ill 

T ranslated into Washlngtop terms, this has meant 
a very sticky Congress. But it has not been an im¬ 
possible Congress. Slowly, with irritating difficulty, the 
Admimstratioa has been getting what it really wanted. 
TEe major wctory was ‘he passage of tjie Work Relief Bill, 
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withitt appropriation of $4,880,000,000. Prophets of gloom 
who anticipate Mr. Rooserdtia fall and talk about the 
revdt of Congress cannot deny that in that single cc^ 
gressional authorization he got a weapon which is the chief 
instrument for his coming policy and may be the means of 
his re-election. 

As for the rest of the President’s legislative progra^ 
the chances are good for reasonable success. The Social 
Security Bill has had a rocky time, but it emerges; too 
late, of course, for the state legislatures to carry out its 
provisions this year. Indeed, it was too late before the 
session ever started. Mr. Roosevelt was a twelvemonth 
slow with his social insurance program, because most of 
the state legislatures met this year but will be in recess next 
year. Even if the omnibus Bill is passed by this Congress, 
its basic provisions will lie dormant until 1937. 

The Banking Bill is possibly the most important measure, 
after the Work Relief Act, of this session. It represents 
the viewpoint of the debt-ridden west, anxious to set up 
its own democratic control over the well-springs of credit 
in the east. It typifies the ultimate passage of real power 
in the United States from Wall Street to—say—Salt Lake 
City, whence comes Marriner S. Eccles, the Mormon 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. But this is a 
change, too, which the passing of the frontier has wrought, 
and it was foreshadowed in Mr. Roosevelt’s very election 
to the Presidency. Powerful groups are fighting the 
Banking Bill, and it would be rash to forecast its passage or' 
to predict just what amendments may be attached to it. 
But the Bill may be the most significant sign of the times, 
a vast extension of government into banking as the ultimate 
twilight of American individualism. But it is late in the 
evening to speak of such things as if they were innovations. 

As to the favorite alphabetical targets, NRA and AAA, 
they are bound to see drastic change. Already the Ad- 
mimstration has made real or feinted retreats in many aspects 
of these policies. If NRA is not extended by its expiry 
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date of Jane tHa President threatens to hold Congress 
in town until the deed is done.' But its extension on the 
terms now proposed would mean an enormous alteration 
of the original terms written back in the brave New Deal 
world of 1933. Court decisions have riddled that struc¬ 
ture; non-compliance has done more; compromise at 
the top in Washington completes the fettering of the Blue 
Eagle. 

So, too, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
finds its basic provision—the processing tax, which manu¬ 
facturers collected to hand over to farmers—under a bitter 
combined attack from textile interests in the old New 
England land of looms and the new Southern industrial 
empire. The political revolt of these regions has already 
drawn concessions from the President. There is no dis¬ 
guising the serious difficulties of the textile industry, due 
to continuing over-production. These difficulties have 
existed for fifteen years, but the political consequences are 
once more laid at the White House door. The remedy is 
plain; either the industry must persuade people to wear 
more cotton by popularizing, cheapening, or bettering the 
product, or, failing that, it must face the inevitable readjust¬ 
ments to consumer standards which do not admit of former 
cotton goods consumption. 

In any case, from Pacific to Atlantic, President Roosevelt 
is riding the waves of mounting discontent. He is, in 
short, in precisely the plight that every crisis President of the 
United States has found himself in during the third year 
of his term. Now has come the really trying period. The 
honeymoon has long since worn off—^and Mr. Roosevelt 
prolonged his beyond all precedent. The teeming majorities 
of his present Congress are, as every European observer 
knew they would be, an embarrassment of riches. They 
are a temptation to insurgency. The disciplinary effects 
of a coming presidential election will not be felt for another 
twelvemonth. Indeed, it is extraordinary that the Presi¬ 
dent’s difficulties are not greater. He is at the turning 
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m ^ffiotlties in geometrical propOTtiOQ. If lie am ride 
tlw ftonn, erer «o barely, Congress Will be Bent scnttiinf 
borne early in Jnly, a period of qoiet will result, and by the 
time the legislators retnm in January the party disdp}^ cri 
a new election will cast agreeable shadows before. 

Already, of course, the Presidential election is being 
canvassed. Naturally Mr. Roosevelt will be renominated 
by the Democratic party. The Republicans are making a 
great deal of noise and raising dust about “ re-birth of the 
party ” and talk of regional meetings across the country to 
rebuild strength. This is the greatest sign that stability 
is returning to the country. When the Republicans emerge 
from their clubs and caverns, and dare to look at the 
Presidency, it is a sign that business must be better. 

But the prospects are far from charming. The plain 
fact is that no Republican of worthy dimensions is in sight. 
The party needs one thing only, a man. Man there is 
none. Effective control of the party still rests with con¬ 
servative leaders in the east, who know perfectly well 
that their candidate must come from the mid-west and be 
tinged with “ liberalism.” Former President Hoover 
irritatdd them beyond measure by a trip to and from New 
York and his California retreat, during which he refused to 
deny publicly that he would seek the party nomination, 
saying that such a step would destroy his influence in the 
party, or his ability to control the nomination of another. 
The Old Guard party leaders would be extremely happy 
should Mr. Hoover take a sudden fancy to go to the South 
Seas. 

But their problem still remains unsolved. In their 
dismay, there is talk of nominating a conservative Democrat, 
like the redoubtable “Al” Smith, and combining the 
“ discontent ” right-wing vote of both old parties. Such 
an expedient would be a poUtical risk of the first degree, 
particularly against a master tactician like Mr. Roosevelt. 
Remains the old and tradititmal course : nomination of a 
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f ** mm idho* «tnckye aE imwi^ and attem^ 
to dra# togfctlier i^Q poasible demei^, casjpamtiTe, 
lEtonl and nondescript. Hie trouble is that such a 
caiididai^ would be as dull as a ham sandwich', and tUffiri 
is no iadiridud of eminence in line for die tad. Qiiefl^ 
mentioned are men like Senator Arthur S. Vandenberg, 
of Michigan, and Colonel Frank Knox, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News. Neither excites the slightest 
enthusiasln. 

The solitary Republican hope lies in the welding of 
a strong left-wing coaHtion by Huey Long or somebody 
else, which would filch away the “ forgotten-man ” vote 
from Mr. Roosevelt, polling five or six million votes, and 
leave the thirteen million of “irreducible” Republican 
votes. Such a program presumes that the Left could 
possibly unite on one candidate and one platform, of 
which there is at present no sign, and many doubts. It 
also assumes that a radical leader, once he got going, would 
not run away with the show. Both are substantial 
risks. 

So, in the long run, the betting is still heavily on Mr. 
Roosevelt for re-election. Even Huey Long, on his side, 
and the Republican leaders, on theirs, admit privately that 
this is the case. To a friend who chided him on the 
impossibility of winning in the 1936 elections, Huey 
replied the other day: “ Are you tryin’ to teach me 
politics ? Of co’se I cain’t win, least not in ’36. But 
watch my smoke in ’40. I’ll be fo’ty-sevtn yeahs old, and 
if I don’t skin that ring-tailed weasel of a Roosevelt then 
I’ll jump in the bayou.” And a Republican observer of 
acuteness, after combing the middle-west, said: “Roosevelt 
hab weakened, but not enough.” 

So much for dust storms; so much for recovery, and 
legislation and presidential politics. It all reveals an 
America of traditional pattern, a President in difficulties, 
an obstreperous Congress, and an unpredictable future. 
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IV 

O F much greater interest to those of us who still re¬ 
member that there is an outside world is the wave of 
insulation—not isolation—^which is dominating the iwtion’s 
latent foreign policies. 

G)ngres 8 has recently done these things :— 

It has refused to adopt the MeSwain Bill, which would 
have meant setting up machinery of unprecedented propor¬ 
tions for industrial and military mobilization and universal 
draft. Instead, a rampaging House minority of liberals 
converted the Bill into a stout non-participation-in-war 
measure. 

It has amended the Work Relief Bill so that no more 
money from this source may be spent for naval building. 

It has spawned half a dozen or more resolutions, not 
yet enacted, intended to prevent shipment of American 
munitions or materials of war to belligerents in a future 
war, to re-define the doctrine of freedom of the seas, to 
prevent loans or credits to belligerents, to warn Americans 
that if they loan abroad or travel abroad or sell abroad in 
wartime they must do so at their own risk. 

Previous to these activities it is true that Congress 
passed monumental national defense Bills, for army and 
navy alike. But it stopped short at the army’s projects 
for great expansion, it cut in two the navy’s shipbuilding 
r^uests. And its latest temper was far more anti-military 
than in the early days when the Appropriation Bills went 
through. 

President Roosevelt, it became known in December, was 
profoundly interested in re-definition of American neu- 
trabty policy. He spurred others on to a study of the 
subject. Congress did not need much spurring. Indeed, 
80 fast has the « neutrality ” drive gone that the President 
has been forced to back water and intimate that he wiU 
introduce no measures on behalf of the responsible Admin- 
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istration itself. What individual members do is their 
own concern. 

This vast surge toward non-participation in a future 
European conflict springs of course from memories of the 
last war. It springs, too, from the organized peace move¬ 
ment which has turned in despair to this isolationist 
approach to world problems, finding every other avenue 
blocked. It springs from the insurgent “ soak-the-rich ” 
temper of western and south-western Congressmen, who 
feel that war, munitions-commerce, and foreign lending 
are all part of the Wall Street or international-banker 
game. 

Of course this insulation drive is all totally academic. 
Only when the crisis comes will the real struggle begin. 
But simply because the American Congress is now pre¬ 
paring legislation making mandatory the choking^off of 
commerce with belligerents, it is possible to hope that the 
chances will be equal, at least, of rendering American 
neutrality in another war more genuine than it was in 
the early years of the last war. If the nation must get 
into the conflict, it should at least have a free-will decision. 

The batch of neutrality resolutions already introduced 
in Congress must be battered into proper form. Perhaps 
nothing will emerge. But the world at last has the 
spectacle of the United States considering putting its 
“ neutral rights ” of trading with belligerents into cold 
storage. Spokesmen as varied as James Brown Scott, the 
international lawyer. Will Rogers, the ^rustic wit, and 
Father Coughlin, the radio orator, have sponsored the 
campaign. Even Mr. Hearst has been silent. 

Insulation, therefore, is the key to American sentiment 
on foreign policy. It is not precisely the policy of the 
Administration, as manufactured in the State Department, 
or the Navy Department, or the silver bloc. The State 
Department is dormant on foreign politics while pressing 
the reciprocal tariff treaty campaign with fervour and 
some few results. The Navy, vrith President Roosevelt’s 
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k cobdncthig lAUueaties in tlw Auafit 
intended to “show Japan that we mean 
^id the silver bloc continnes pressure oh the Adhlto- 
tration, vdiich in turn drives the price of silver upwards, 
and upsem the Far Eastern balance still further by ph^iit^ 
China into the arms of Japan. 

Behind these inconsistent vagaries stand the people. 
They are profoundly shocked at the European sithation, 
profoundly anxious to keep out of trouble, and ih a mood 
to be led through the risky toils of isolationism to a deaner 
and clearer relationship with the rest of the world, based 
upon a determination not to furnish the sinews of the next 
war. 


United States of America, 
April 25, 1935. 
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h gtvdm hen questo, che sia mglio essete impetmo ehe 
reshettivo: perchi ta Fortvna i donna, ei i newsarto 
votendola tenet sotto ei Macchiaviui. 

I. Italy and Abtssikia 

M any of those who saw the 20,coo-ton pifeasure-ship 
Vvlcanta leave the quaj^ of Messina on Februai^ 24 
as a military transport must have felt not only that Africa’s 
last estate was “ ripe for development ” btit that Signor 
Mussolini had tendered for, and secured, the chief contract 
lor the job 

Four generals were on board that ship, and the town 
was gay with flags and posters. Cheering crowds were 
brought out by bugle-blasts from Fascist students who 
ran through the sunny streets. It was the same in Naples, 
whence whole fleets sailed for the dismal ports of 
Massowah in Eritrea and Mogadiscio in Somalia. 
In the breast pocket of each soldier’s tiinic was a 
portrait of the Duce, and on it figured ^ stirring slogan: 
“ Better live one day as Lions than a hundred years as 
Lambs !—Mussolini,” 

Elaborate and costly was the freight, human and mechani¬ 
cal, that was being embarked. Storm-troops and engineers, 
doctors, stretcher-bearers, coob; skilled artisans and 
labourers, signallers, electricians and radio-men. And, of 
course, bombing and scouting aircraft, with tanb great 

* “ I hold that boldness u supenor to caution in the affain of men, because 
Fortune is a woman, and he who wotdd master her must handle her rougUy 
—even brutally,”—///ViWipe,c^ nv. 
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and small; motor-lorries, field-guns and medianised 
“heavies,” barbed wir^ and petrol in thousands of 
bands, besides road-maldng machines to lay carriageable 
trads at eight miles a day in wild hostile spaces. It is 
clearly a big contract that Mussolini has in hand. He leaves 
nothing to chance, or to reckless and feeble foremen— 
as Francesco Crispi did in his Ethiopian venture in 1896. 

A visitor once put this question to Mussolini: “ Do you 
think a dictator can be really loved ? ” “ He can,” was 
the quick reply, “ when the masses also stand in awe of 
him. For they do love strong men: the crowd is like a 
woman in this respect.”* The simile crops out again in 
the preface to the Duce’s thesis on Macchiavelli which 
figures in the Scritti e Discorsi. “ Woe to the weak and 
the cowards,” he cried at Foggia, “ and to the unprepared 
in spirit and in arms I ” Looking back upon his ovm life, 
Mussolini can vow that its greatest glory was to have been 
a good soldier; for that proved la forza ePanimo amid all 
the terrors of shot and shell. 

Whether the Duce would have plunged so boldly if he 
had visualised Hitler’s Germany as the “ pike in the carp- 
pond ” (of old Bismarck’s warning) it is now too late to 
surmise.' For Italy’s forces are already encamped in 
Eritrea and Somalia—those two forlorn and widely sundered 
colonies in north-east Africa. How men and munitions 
were got ashore there-cspeciaUy at Mogadiscio-no one 
knows but Emilio de Bono, the new High Commissioner; 
he was an original Fascist Quadrumvir of Mussolini’s ' 
March on Rome. 


It wiU be seen that Mussolini’s task is a formidable 
one, and that he is committed to it irrevocably. How 
can u be accomplished? Here we get a shrewd hint 
from Berlm, where more is known than the protagonists 
are aware. In the satiric KladderadaUch appears a signi- 
cant cartoon. M. Laval is dining with a naive and gleeful 
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^^^luxrma. He ^ mtiiig nothisg, bat he is tdling Mm 
Italy how to tadde with her knife the alpine ** pudding 
which a John Bullish maitre d’h$tel has put on the table 
between them . . .** 7 aJu it slowly,** (her suave escort says) 
“ fieee by piece—so that it may do you good / ” 

The full terms of the Franco-Italian arrangement in 
January last have not been revealed. Together with our 
own cessions of territory last year, they left Italy with over 
900,000 square miles in Africa. But when all is said they 
were meagre miles, mainly desert spaces with oases in 
between; poor outlets for Italy’s settlers in an era of rigid 
nationalism in all lands, with her immigration quotas cut 
down in the United States, and even in Argentina and 
Brazil. 

What Italy needs above all is economic liberation from the 
the so-called “ war-servitudes,” by which is meant depen¬ 
dence upon foreign supplies of meat and cotton, of fuel oil, 
the primary metals and other commodities for her industries. 
This matter was debated by the Supreme Committee of 
Defence at its session in Rome on February 20 last, with 
Mussolini himself in the chair. “ Our poverty in raw 
materials ” was the fluent theme. Home production was 
to be intensified, from agriculture to hydro-electric power. 
The entire kingdom must prepare those measures which 
alone ensured “ that any eventual war effort should develop 
such conditions as to result in victory.” This was the new 
italianita. Ever since Italy was united she has looked to 
Africa for wider scope; propinquity and‘climate made it 
the natural field for her enterprise. But she was a late¬ 
comer in the scramble for colonies. Tunisia was coveted 
above all, and was even settled by Italians. France, how¬ 
ever, backed by Bismarck and Lord Salisbury at the Con¬ 
gress of Berlin, declared a protectorate over Tunis in 1881. 
Thereupon Italy looked farther east and encouraged her 
trading companies in Red Sea deals. One of these bought 
the port of Assab for a song from a lowland chief, a shadowy 
suzerain of Abyssinia. This name, incidentally, derives 
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fttm l|w coofoipt ai i<j| tuTadecs. T0 tinm H ami 
^ w IfloA <rf HidMuk,’’ tkat ia, ol mixed races* Biea 
BOW the bhck slaves hrooght over the Red Sea fm: sale la 
M^cca, Mediasy Ru^adh and Tatf are known as ^ Haha* 
Ain, ” and are still sold in open markets, even at the gates 
of the great Ka’aba Mosque to which evcijr picms Moslem 
toms at the hours of prater all over the g|<^e. Witit 
Assab as a nucleus, Italian interests spread to Beilul and 
Massowah, in Eritrea. By i88a the Government at Rome 
had taken over control. Already that process of en¬ 
croachment, of which the Emperor Haile Selassie now 
complains in Geneva, had b^[un, and Ethiopia’s kinglets 
grew uneasy about it. Their mutual feuds were dropped 
when the Massowah sea-gate was closed to the free transit 
of goods for a loose higl^nd realm which the world forgot 
or ignored. 

Italy was already in touch with the Aussa Sultan and 
with Menelik of Shoa through Count Pietro Antonelli. 
But the ruling caste, people of the Semitic Amhara, were on 
wary watch. At no time could they control the lawless 
raiders of their marches; hunters of slaves, looters of cattie 
and ivoiy. These shiftas afflicted the Khedive of Egypt so 
far back as 1875, and he sent a protective force to the 
Ethiopian border under Austrian and Danish officers. Open 
war came soon. King John of Tigr6 fell on those invaders 
with a large army. Only a hanctiul of Egyptians escaped 
that bloody day to reach Massowah, and to recall to Euro¬ 
pean minds Lord Derby’s warning of the “ extreme - 
impolicy ” of any attempt upon Ethiopia’s sovereignty. 
Our own punitive expedition in t868 had been a luminous 
lesson in point. 

Italy, however, was over-eager for dominion in these parts. 
She occupied Asmara in Eritrea and signed the so-called 
“Uccialli” Treaty of Friendship. This was later on 
denounced by Menelik, who claimed to have found in it a 
grave discrepancy between the Italian and Amharic texts— 
the one making Rome the stde medium of his future contacts 
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^ ^ia<mtxy beg>& a iiiistrust of Itt^a geoi lt^ 
ia» i^tianed to tliis d»j. As ** Negos N^a8l^’*^or Kii^ 
4^ Kx^t Mendflc sent Rss Mskoimen c^ Harca^t to Rcnne 
sa kis envoy. §oon tlie Etl^pjan wiif-lor4 heard how 
Italy favouired Mangasha, son of the late King John, whoi 
1 ^ bee|i JdUed in battle with Sn 44 PAS^- When they 
menaced Eritrea in 1893, Italian fotP^ brought into 
play against thein, Prince Mangasha made contraon caus^ 
with Itatyi while Mcoslik himself decided upon “ national ” 
action against ftringbtfs (fofeigners) whom he hated abov^ 
all others f<n: their devipos ways. 

So disaster was neaf. Two serions reverses force 4 
Italians back. Reinfprpenients were sent under Genial 
Baldissera, but his impetuops junior, Baratieri, decided to 
attack before these caipe up. lylenelik’s host was strongly 
posted in the heights of Abh? Garima, near Adowa. Bara- 
tieri’s brigades were slaughtered in detail. Two generals 
were killed, another badly wpunded. Thousands of 
prisoners were taken: no topt so complete, no sueh 
humiliation of a white Power had been known in modern 
times until the debacle of Spain in the Moorish hills at 
Anualin 1921. 

Italy’s own Commander-m-Chief was the first fugitive 
to reach safety at Adi-Caje. Conrt-martialled in Rome, 
Baratieri was set free with a bla^iing verdict on his in- 
coinpetence. Crispi’s Cabinet was swept away in th« 
storm of public wrath and stricken pride. ^ A hasty peace 
was made with Ethiopu’s rugged lord and an indemnity 
of ;^400,000 was paid to him. He was at lapt supreme in 
his own domain. Foreign na|ioBS now courted him, with 
a new sense pf the importance, political a^d ecoppmic, 
of this agCKild monarchy Wh}ch had somehow survived a« 
“an uplifted island of Christians m an ocean of pagans 
fpr more than fourtpep ceptpri^.” These are Menelik’s 
own wpr<^ ffom the pathetic Net? he ?ent to the Powers 
in 1901, mourning hi^ le?e pf access to the sea and pleading 
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kv at least one port for the commerce of ha twdve or 
hlteea miUion people. 


11. The Inteeests of the Powers 

A fter MeneUk’s virtorjr over the Italians, we sent 
Mr. Rennell Rodd (now Lord Rennell of Rodd) to 
the barbaric Court of Addis Ababa. Two Russian and 
three French missions followed. From that day to this, 
from the rout of Adowa to the fateful clash at Wal Wal 
wells last December, Ethiopia has been more or less “ in 
the news.” And she remains a perplexing problem for the 
three Powers whose possessions march with her own 
enormous lowland moat; this is the desert of scrub 
and thorn that stretches from the Indian Ocean and the 
Red Sea to the rocky bastions and Alpine ranges of 
Abyssinia proper. 

Perched on that plateau, with a perfect climate and the 
richest of soil, is a land to which all eyes have been turned 
of late, even those of the United States and Japan, The 
Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull—that champion of 
America’s exports—has transferred Mr. George L. Hanson 
from Moscow and the Far East to Addis as Minister and 
Consul-General, hoping to open up new markets for American 
trade. The Japanese are especially admired by the lonely 
little Emperor, as a people great in war and commerce. 
He knows the story of their meteoric rise ; of their passion* 
for education (which he urges so earnestly on his noWes) ; 
and of the racial ostracism which Japan has countered with 
power-politics that embarrass the Western nations. 

After his coronation, Hail6 Selassie sent his Empress to 
Jerusalem and the Ethiopian Holy Places, while his nephew. 
Prince Araya Araba, went to Tokio on a special mission! 
There the young man fell in love with Viscount Kuroda’s 
daughter, but the match was broken off-through MussoUni’s 
influence, it was said. Trade experts from Osaka were then 
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limted to and a concessm of 2^000,000 acres of 

lan^ ideal i<a growiag cotton, was given to Japan by 
Emperor. Of late, Ital/s trade through Massowah and 
Mogadiscio has fallen o£f alarmingl7, swamped in Ethiopia 
as in other markets hj the Japanese. 

Italy’s two colonies have been economically worthless 
and stagnant for many years. In between them come the 
French and British enclaves, which are likewise poor enough. 
From the French port of Djibouti, however, runs the only 
railway (a metre-gauge line, 487 miles long) that links 
lofty Addis Ababa with the hot, unwholesome Red Sea 
coast. So the three Powers are encamped afar off in the 
endless lowlands. Here pastoral nomads have followed 
the rains for ages with their flocks and herds, camping at 
brackish wells among the limestone rocks and hunting scant 
herbage among the mimosa-jungle and thorns. Eritrea 
is a dismal patch. Amid arid plains that sweep back from 
a coral coast lie salt basins where the mercury rises to 
140® in the shade. A short line connects the port of 
Massowah with Asmara, the capital, 7,800 feet above sea 
level. This is no place for white men. Nor is the larger 
colony of Somalia, far to the east, at whose port 
passengers and goods must all come ashore in lighters. 

Yet at the present moment Italy has landed 50,000 troops 
with all the panoply of modern war. To house and marshal 
them, together with a native milizia mobile of equal number 
or more, will take time and money. And if Mussolini 
loob to the harassed Emperor to foot the bill, it is 
hard to see how the funds can be raised, for the Land 
of Habash is incredibly poor. Outside the few sprawling 
towns the traveller passes abruptly into primitive Africa. 
No roads or bridges ; a wilderness of wild beasts, of lofty 
peab and tremendous ravines, with here and there the 
fortified castle of a kinglet. Such is Wolda Ras Hailu of 
Gojam, who “ came to town ” for the Emperor’s coronation 
with an army of his own and thousands of retainers and 
slaves besides. 
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It tt ia tltt Gojam highland*, where that feudal petflttbile 
mles two million peojde, that the Bine Nik, of Bate 
d'Azbar, takea its rise, lllis mightj stream, fed frmn per- 
#nn,al lyyingn and unfailing rains in the Ethiopian plateau, 
is the very life of Egypt and the Sudan plantations. Here, 
that, is another knot in a tan^e that may be mddy cat, 
and one that may <»yplain much that is hidden at Gaiera 
and in the Foreign Offices of the European Pofwers con- 
coming the incidents of the past few months. 

After Italy’s rout at Adowa, Menelik’s ambiuon grew. 
He dreamed of an Ethiopian empire from the Red Sea 
down to the Victoria Nyanza. But he was already shut 
in on all sides, and his plea to the Powers was dismissed 
as a mere pious wish. Moreover, it was high time to 
delimit his frontiers, first of all with the Sudan, later on 
with British East Africa and Uganda. In the Treaty of 
May IS, 190a, Menelik agreed, inUr alia, not to obstruct 
the waters of the Blue Nile or of Lake Tsana from which it 
flows. He also conceded the right to build a railway 
through his territory to link the Sudan with Uganda. 
Proffered treaties came crowding on the Emperor, even 
from Germany and the United States, but sporadic troubles 
at home distracted him. France scored heavily with her 
railway monopoly, successfully resisting early British and 
Italian desires that it should be internationalised. 
A compromise is to be seen in the tri-partite treaty of 1906, 
in whose preamble the common interest of the ttee« 
Powers is set out: “ To maintain intact the integrity of- 
Ethiopia.” Should the status quo be disturbed, concerted 
action was to be taken for the protection of their respective 
spheres. 

These were clearly defined. For France, her Somali 
hinterland, with the Djibouti-Addis railway zone. For 
England, the great Nile basin—always with stress laid on 
that vital fount whence the waters of the Bahr d-Azhar 
tumble out of a crater-lake in the sacred heights of Gojam. 
For Italy, the hinterlands of her Red Sea apd Indian Ocean 
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doBUl^ as well; m A imriaiid routs irom Eritroa’ to 
SeawJiaH fowsaig west of Ad& Ababa. 

Ater Meadtk’e death came a lurid spell His grandson, 
Idj Yaao, whom he had nominated as his successor, was 
an erradc lad. As regent, he kept Princess Zanditu 
(Judith) in gaol Then daring the Great War he favonred 
Geraian and Turkish interests, even turning a Moslem to 
the dismay of all lus Idnglets—to say nothing of the Abana, 
or Coptic Patriarch (who is alwajs a forrigner from Alexan¬ 
dria), or of the Ethiopian Ecbegheh or High Priest, or of all 
the bishops and hierarchs in a land where holy men are 
almost as common as chattel slaves. Young Lij Yasu 
sided with the “ Mad Mullah ” in Somaliland, and even 
sought to convert to Islam a people who have been Chris¬ 
tians (at least in name) ever since 330 a.d. So in 1916 
the whole empire rose against him in wrath and horror. 
All the vassal kings took the field: the -kings of Shoa, 
of Tigr6 and Lasta ; of Gojam, Amhara, Gondar and 
Jimma. Sixty thousand warriors of both creeds met in a 
bloody crusade at Sagalleh. Already the. apostate ruler 
had been deposed by the Patriarch on the Feast of the 
True Cross, September 17, 1916. Zauditu was set free 
and made Empress, as great Menelik’s daughter. Appalled 
at the chaos, she called upon her young cousin, Ras Tafari 
Makonnen, to assist her ; he was thereupon named Regent 
and heir to the throne. In that fierce civil war it was the 
Cross that won. Yasu escaped, but his father was paraded 
before the victorious troops in Addis, bound with chains to 
the dusky knight who had captured him. The fugitive 
and cause of all this woe was found hiding among the savage 
Danv^ils of the lowlands in 1920. He is still a State prisoner 
—if he is yet alive. 

From the first, Ras Tafari (who is the present Emperor) 
found his co-ruler opposed to his progressive ideas. 
Zauditu was in the hands of reactioxuiy prelates ; but her 
grimmest counsellor was the Minister of War, that old 
xenojdiobe, Fitaur^ri Habtar Giorgis, who had fought at 
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Adowt* The new favoured educatioB. He bved 

die radio> bot^ht aeroplanes, urged the maluig ol roads 
and the employment of modem hygiene, instead of leaving 
die street cleaning of the capital to night-prowling hyenas 
and wild dogs. The aged War Minister cursed all these 
notions, and his Empress grew weary of the confiict. She 
began the custom of inviting to Court those petty 
kings who wore dangerous—^and then keeping them there. 
Surly Ras Hailu of Gojam refused to pay homage. The 
fortress of Ras Balcha of Simien is forty days’ travel from 
Addis; and with his lion-maned chiefs, his spear-and- 
shield braves and hordes of fighting serfs around him, that 
far-off lord defied the Imperial command—^“You know 
where I am: come and fetch me if you can ! ” It is such 
u he who have gone looting and slaverraiding in British 
territory, as our Foreign Office White Books tell. 

In September 1928, the harassed Empress crowned her 
cousin as joint King with her. He had already toured 
Europe—taking possible trouble-makers with him in his 
train and spending far more money on that jaunt than a 
feudal Treasury could afford. Rome vied with Paris in 
efforts to impress the King and his Rases, mainly in a 
military way. There were reviews of troops and sham 
battles of all arms, with smoke-screens hiding storm de¬ 
tachments from the bombs of swooping aircraft. Of these 
last. King Tafari bought a few; they came in useful in 1932 
when dealing with his own rebel barons, whom he now 
wished to see as “ provincial governors,” giving up their * 
hordes of slaves and remitting taxes to the Addis Treasury 
in good Maria Teresa thalers, rather than in bars of rock- 
salt or cartridges, which still pass as money outside the 
towns. 

When Menelik’s daughter died (worn out at fifty-four) 
her co-ruler was crowned King of Kings, with the added 
titles of “ God’s Elect,” “ Conquering Lion of Judah,” 
“Power of the Holy Trinity” (Haile Selassie) and 
Emperor of Ethiopia. At his coronation, there were 
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Tbe Intire^ (li die Powen 
niglitf parades Ibili Sdassi£*8 modem army umier 
its Bdgkn and Swedish iostmctors. But the priacea 
also made a brave show, with their own 7eomen-at*arms 
led by nobles with jewelled swords and towering head-gear 
of gold braid, bristling with lions’ manes. A frail little 
Semite, with hands and feet incredibly small and skin oi 
old ivory hue, Haile Selassie uses an immense motor-car 
with high seats behind it for footmen and guards. But 
he bought also the former Kaiser’s state-coach, and drives 
out in this drawn by six horses. His reforms are many and 
sweeping. No longer do robber corpses rot and swing 
from the gallows-tree in a sprawling market-place. He has 
a passion, too, for schools and hospitals. In the Dessye 
Province—^which his son, Crown Prince Asfa Woosan, 
rules so wisely—there are hospitals under Norwegian 
doctors where tens of thousands of patients have been 
treated. But the Emperor’s most far-sighted and momen¬ 
tous move was his adhesion to the League of Nations, where 
his cause has been ably presented by his envoy, Negradas 
Tekla Hawariate, instructed by the Foreign Minister in 
Addis, Blaten-Gueta Heruy. 

The origins of the present dispute lie deep in the tangle 
of past history and of the rival interests of the Great 
Powers, We have long been anxious over those Nile 
waters in Ethiopia and their seasonal conservation, in 
view of present and future irrigation works in the fast 
developing Sudan and in an Egypt of ever-growing needs. 
The 1902 Treaty withMendik banned any Ethiopian action 
in the Lake Tsana barrage without agreement with us. 
This negative undertaking was repeated in the 1906 Pact. 
But the prelates and farmers of Gojam feared that any 
dam might swamp the holy places and ruin their crops, thus 
verifying Isaiah’s vision of Ethiopia as “ a land the rivers 
have spoiled.” In vain were the benefits of this costly 
work explained to them: motor-roads, an end to the 
mosquitoes and malaria, proper control of waters which 
wrought havoc at times, it was useless. The old in- 
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trigow bmzed i^iSa in tbe Cttirt, and in poifi^ Wns^' 
-wliere ifdnte adtisers from vuany land* bad aasvk^ 
ita^a aiar waa that die Lake Taana crater waa in her oaea 
^lere. To the Italian mind, all Ethiopia k Itai^a 
premier sphere—^her last and richeat hope in the i i,ooi^Kio 
square milea of Africa, whereof her existiiig share is Imt a 
few grudging desert doles. 

It was Italy who in 1919 approached us with plans for 
a New Deal She would now push our claim in Addis 
for that Nile dam if we would support her own claim for a 
trans-Ethiopian railway to join Eritrea and Somalia. To 
build this Une our projected Sudan—Lake Tsana motc^ 
highway might be used for the transport of her own 
material, aa well as for that of our workers and machinery. 
A further request to us, and a query “ in reserve ” for 
France (who had contrived to baulk Italy’s every move 
in North Africa) was an exclusive sphere of influence in 
western Ethiopia, and also in the whole region to be traversed 
by her dearly desired railway. This bold proposal, how¬ 
ever, hung fire. In 1924 it was again press^, and in 1926 
was embodied in a curious pact. This leaked out, to die 
wrath of France and of the Regent, to whom it was terrible 
news. He hurried to tell the League of it—for to him 
Geneva is the hope of all weak States against the trampLng 
virtu of modern Macchiavellis. From the British Foreign 
Office and the Sala del Mappamodo in Rome came soothing 
words. They meant no harm, no infringement of Hail6 
Sdassk’s sovereignty. Mussolini added balm with his” 
1928 Treaty of Amity and Conciliation ; a second gesture 
was the offer of a motor-road from Addis to Assab by way of 
Dessye, with a free zone for Ethiopia in the Eritrean port. 
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Bt Fkdk Wal Wax. to Gsksta , 

yifJT ttiauiWfaile there was good groand fof the Fm* 
l^^oi:*8 tiiuasiaess about Italy’s ** gradual encrotdi- 
Bie&t” Her pohdco-military officers, unth dieir natite 
ki^es, vrere ever creepingfarther afidd in the desert marches, 
both from Eritrea and from Somalia. Spies brought to 
Court tales of new roads, of fortified posts and radio- 
stations well inside Ethiopian territory. So it was lugh 
time to delimit the frontiers—no easy matter in the vast 
no-man’s-land of the Ogaden, where simple tribesmen 
roamed with their stock in quest of grass and water. 

We were anxious to settle our own Somali lines in accord¬ 
ance with the Anglo-Ethiopian Treaty of May 14, 1897; 
so slowly did matters move in those easier times. At 
II 30 a.m. on November 23, of last year, the Anglo- 
Ethiopian Joint Mission camped at Wal Wa’, having 
come by the Dagah-Bur and Ado trail. Fitaurari Shiffera, 
Governor of Jijiga and the Ogaden, had prepared the site 
and had brought with him an escort for Lieut-Col. E. H. 
Clifford, R.E. and the other British Commissioners 

To their surprise th^ were faced with an Italian native 
banda, 250 strong under an N C.O The joint officials 
were rudely ordered off, though the Union Jack was flying 
over Colonel Clifford’s tent. Use of the wells was for¬ 
bidden ; and an Itaban fort was now observed on a mound 
nearby. Next day came a letter m Arabic from Capitano 
Roberto Cimmaruto to the Ethiopian chief of the escort, 
who in reply asked for a translation of it in Amharic, 
French or Italian. To this reply the Joint Commissioners 
added a formal protest against this armed opposition to their 
work. Captain Cimmaruto now came in to propose a 
safety-line between the two forces, this to be marked upon 
the tree-trunks. The Ethiopian chief refused the proposal, 
since the spot, according to the accepted maps, was at least 
sixty miles within his own tferritory. Then came a wrangle 
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over water supplies, and the Italian officer spdu of offiing 
up reinforcements. 

Next, two Italian military planes flew overhead, both of 
them diwng low and training machine-guns on the Omut 
; of this act there were four British witnesses, 
and Captain Cimmaruto’s attention was sternly drawn 
to such discourtesy. From threats to shots was a brief 
span. On December S, at 3.30 p.m., Italian troops opened 
fire upon the unsuspecting Anglo-Ethiopian escort, writh 
tanVa and aircraft in support. Taken unaware, scores of 
Fitaurari Shifferra’s men were killed; the survivors fell 
back on the Commission’s new camp at Ado, about thirty 
kilometres to the rear. Boundary work was, of course, at 
an end, and word of the onslaught was sent from Heradigit 
to the Foreign Minister in Addis. Meanwhile, wounded 
stragglers were 'ng at Ado, where an Ethiopian 
rearguard remained on watch over some of the Joint 
Commission’s baggage. Here Italian aeroplanes dropped 
five bombs. One of these, which did not explode, weighted 
27J lbs.; it was duly photographed and then buried for 
fear of an accident. All told, 107 Ethiopian soldiers were 
killed in that Wal Wal battle, and 45 more were wounded 
more or less severely. 

In Addis, the Italian Charge d’Affaires called on the 
Foreign Minister with a tale of 30 of his own men slait 
and many minor casualties. Later on, the action oi 
Captain Cimmaruto was fully approved, and responsibility 
for the clash thrown on the Ethiopian Government. Ful 
apologies were demanded, as well as compensation up tc 
200,000 thalers and the dismissal and punishment of the 
escort’s officers. But old maps put Italy in the wrong j 
they were drawn in the 1908 Treaty, by which Eritrea had 
also been delimited, and they followed the lines agreed upon 
in 1897 by Major Nerazzini and the Negus Menelik. There 
could be no mistake: and in evidence the Addis Foreign 
Office adduced the sectional map of the British General 
Staff, published by our ovra War Office in 1925. 
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Wiiix aQ titles^ facts in hand, the Emperor appealed to 
the League. The initial attitude of the League Council 
was to encourage the parties to tiy to settle the matter b}r 
direct negotiation. This method, however, proved abortive, 
and at the end of March the Ethiopian Government re¬ 
affirmed its appeal to the League under Articles lo and 15 
of the Covenant, and demanded a resort to arbitration. The 
Italian Government, in replf, insisted that direct negotia¬ 
tions were still useful, but agreed to the setting up of a 
conciliation commission in accordance with Article 5 of the 
Italo-Ethiopian Treaty of 1928. The League Council 
therefore decided to postpone consideration of the dispute 
to its May meeting. 

In the meantime, however, Italy pressed forward her 
military preparations, while Ethiopia, ao^ording to Italian 
protests, was rapidly importing 'from European 
countries, Germany being expressly mentioned. On May 13 
another Note was received at Geneva from the Ethiopian 
Government, denying the Italian assertion that the Emperor 
had ordered any measure of mobilisation, unreservedly 
pledging submission to the decision of impartial arbitrators, 
and protesting against Italy’s hostile activities. On the 
same day it was announced that Italy had appointed two 
members to the proposed conciliation commission; but 
this action was followed by a provocative speech by the 
Duce, in the course of which he declared that “ it is just 
in order to be tranquilly present in Europe that we intend 
to feel ourselves thoroughly safe in Africa.” This was said, 
no doubt, in retort to inspired suggestions from London 
and Paris that Italy should settle her quarrel with Abyssinia 
peacefully in order to leave her hands free to deal with the 
situation created in Europe by German rearmament. 

Mussolini’s warlike preparations are undisguised. He 
has already an army of at least 100,000 men, white and 
native, on the spot, besides a formidable array of aircraft 
and civil technicians of all sorts, from road-surveyors to 
port-contractors. The high hand has been manifest 
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l^/ltAew the irards of Otpuin Cia^aw^t 
** I it mf u a toldier to any yOH 

itcem tJaa kttet that any act of Tiolence ^idoM HJML 
the ying of Ital/a territoiy will be put down by ftwee.” 
QAwigl Clifibrd entered a formal protest agmnst the CotDr 
miasicm's being “ prevented by force from movii^ about 
freely in Abyssinia.** 

The Emperor a^ places great faith in the League of 
Nations. But his highlanders stand ready to defend the 
ancient land against aggression. The menace has united 
all his princes. Arms have been bought; only the other 
day Hail6 Selassii in person went down to Djibouti, there 
to take delivery of 400 machine-guns, 20,000 rifles and 
6,000,000 rounds of ammunition—all of Belgian and 
Czechoslovak make. Some aircraft the Emperor pos¬ 
sesses, and a few tanks. From first to last he could 
probably find a million fighting men; but his mountains 
and cUmate are his safest allies. Geografla manda, as OM 
Spain mourned when her distant colonies rose against 
her and viceroys on the spot had to give way. In all the 
world there is no more forbidding military terrain than 
this Ethiopian plateau, vnth its gorges and peaks, its rivers 
and rains, with malarious deserts moating it below. More¬ 
over, every man’s hand—Christian, Moslem and pagan 
alike—^will be against the invasion by fertnghees of a kind 
who arc especially hated and contemned as warriors. 
Those memories of Adowa are unfortunate on both sides. 

Whether Mussolini will push matters a entrance is not 
yet known But in any event he will present a heavy account 
to the King of Kings, and this Hail6 Selassie can never meet 
without financial or political disaster. He has nothing to 
gain by virar, save the temporary unison of his jealous barons, 
and his first desire is a just peace. Eng land and France 
urge peace also. But peace means different things to 
different minds j usually, the parties think of it as the 
cessation of conflict on terms agreeable to themselves. 
St. Augustine, arguing that peace is the object of war— 
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IhuI F(^i»d oat bdom him^^-cniteii^ 
4rii£.«v«ai l&owG tvbo wage mr rea% love peace: “ 

^ ^ peace—but to lure the peacie tbef 

theiBsdves deure! ” 

So it ittuat bein this ultimate drama of Africau partition. 
The Eddopian Emperor may have assumed the Power 
of die Trinity ” with his emerald and ruby crown ; but the 
“Trinity of Powers’*—Italy, Britain and France—^must 
prove too much for him. Italy’s economic needs are 
clamorous. Great Britain needs security on all her borders 
with Ethiopia as well as a final settlement about the Blue 
Nile. France, again, seeks her share of the coming spoils, 
including safeguards for her commercial interests in the 
port of Djibouti and the railway to Addis Ababa. 

Great temptations face Great Britain and all the other 
countries concerned, temptations to seize the opportunity 
of Abyssinia’s difficulties to press their own demands. 
It is vital, amid the confusion of rival interests, to dis¬ 
tinguish between the major and minor issues involved. 
Settling the responsibility for the Wal Wal clash will in 
itself decide none of the problems of which that clash was 
but a symptom. Even the delimitation of the whole 
Somalia frontier will be of temporary importance beside the 
fundamental question of the future of Ethiopia. Can 
her independence be much longer preserved on the basis 
of her present feudal disorder, with all its anachronisms and 
all its evils, including the continuance of slavery i Or— 
if we rule out direct partition—^is the economic develop¬ 
ment of the Ethiopian Empire to proceed under the tutelage 
of one or more European Powers, with the assistance of 
thrir capital and to the advantage of their trade ? 
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ECONOMICS AND WAR 


I. Economic Nationalism 

“ nineteenth century saw the end of the wars of 

X religion and the beginning of the wars of economic 
nationalism.” Thus writes Mr. John Buchan in his 
Cromwell. Three hundred years later, the most sanguine 
among us would not dare say that we are at the end of 
the wars of economic nationalism. Perhaps, like “ wars of 
religion,” the phrase itself is too condensed. War is no 
more created by economic conditions than it is enjoined by 
Christianity. Nor are wars begun simply to further the 
purposes of economic nationalism, or simply to retaliate 
against the economic nationalism of others. Yet economic 
nationalism is a vital element in the complex of fears, 
ambitions, hates and jealousies that divides ^e world into 
armed camps and ultimately drives it into war. 

There is no compact solution to the problem of economic 
nationalism as a cause of war. The thought-saving faith of 
the communist, that war is inherent in the capitalist system, 
is far too simple to be the whole truth. Certainly capitalists 
as such do not create wars. Perhaps a few capitalists 
directly concerned in the manufacture of munitions have an 
interest in maintaining the institution of war—an interest 
which incidentally is shared, so far as it goes, by their 
employees—but capitalists as a whole, with their tentacles 
sucking into every land (as the communist likes to express 
it), arc concerned at least as much as the workers in eliminat¬ 
ing war and maintaining international concord. Marxian 
socialism cannot have it both ways. If, as its disciples 
hold, the existing economic system leads inherently to the 



Economic Nationaiism 

dass war, which of its nature cuts across nadonal boundaries, 
then surely it cannot also lead inherently to the war.betwewi 
nations, in which all classes are ranged side by side against 
their fellows of another country. The retort may be that 
capitalist interests provoke war in order to keep the 
proletariat quiet. But that would be a very short-sighted 
policy indeed; for experience amply proves that war is 
the great opportunity of the forces of the Left to overthrow 
the established regime. The calculating communist, far 
more than the calculating capitalist, ought to foment war. 

It is as false to reduce the economic factors in the causes 
of war to a political formula as it is to reduce the political 
factors to an economic formula. It would be conveniently 
simple, but it would be quite misleading, to identify the 
economic frictions in the present international structure 
with the political disputes—^to say, for instance, that 
Germany’s effort to rise superior to the post-war European 
system is, underneath, an effort to break the economic 
barriers that choke her exports, prevent her from buying her 
necessities abroad, and thus twist her in upon herself in a 
mood of egotism and resentment. The argument would be 
more plausible if Germany herself were not foremost in 
the raising of economic barriers, and if she had not herself 
deliberately maintained an economic system that handicaps 
her exports and generally puts shackles on her external 
trade. On the other hand, it so happened that our own 
Import Duties Act of 1932 struck with particular force at 
German goods, but that was certainly not because we were 
at that time politically hostile to Germany, or subscribed 
to the doctrine of encircling her as a measure of political 
security. 

Yet we must not neglect the truth that lies in each of 
these over-simplified accounts of the economic causes of 
war. The economic system described as capitalist (it 
would be fully as exact to call it internationalist) has been 
subject to periodical fluctuations, which appear to arise 
out of some organisational defect characteristic of the 
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^tem M we have burnn it lutherto; and agiiast lli«ite 
ftactoatiooa every omntiy—ffiiatakeiil7 but not QAaftara% 
*~«eeks to defend itself hy methods of economic aattonafisiB^ 
which in their tnm heighten political tension b e tw een the 
oaticHis. The causal cham is eqnallj complete from Ike 
opposite end. Political antagonisms are an excuse for 
economic actions of doubtful profit in themsdres, and we 
know well in this country how policies of economic natamial> 
ism may be promoted by playing upon xenophobic pre¬ 
judice, Economic nationalism is a vicious vortex at the 
turbulent confluence of two streams, political and eccmomic. 
Professor Zimmem has described it as an aspect of power 
politics.* But it is also national economics gone wrtmg, a 
chronic defect of an economic system international in con¬ 
tent but organised and controlled only in national units. 
Thus, although economic nationalism cannot be abolished, 
or perhaps even seriously mitigated, as a potential source of 
war, until political problems are solved and political 
passions assuaged, we can undoubtedly ease that political 
ta^ by facing the economic problems of the world in a 
spirit of international co-operation. 


II. The Problem of Germany 

T O-DAY, the world’s political attention is fixed upon 
a rearmed Germany. What independent economic 
factors are there in the German problem, and what hope 
18 there of aiding its solution by means of an economic 
iitenU f Germany’s economic predicament is undoubtedly 
very grave. It is true that through the virtual repudiation 
of most of her external debt (following the erasure of 
internal debt in the inflation of 1923) she has achieved a 
precarious economic equilibrium; it is true that internal 

• See corrapondence on "The Economic Causes of the War” in the 
MafuhiiUrGwitan. between March 13 and April *3, 1935, to which he. 
Professor Tojrnbee, Mi. H. N. Brailsferd and others contributed. 
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iyiijE^xiimW43£ G«^ indostrial prodnctioa tom by oyex 
lo per ceat. in the cooiae 1934; reuU trade improved 
h» a aflaaOm: but neverthekss substantial proporjdon; Mpd 
^e other economic and financial indices are better 
year than last. 

Neverthel^ there are elements of great danger and 
difficulty in the situation. The creation of a new army, 
navy and air force undoubtedly strains the lutional 
finances, and lays a heavy load upon a standard of life 
already depressed by the artificial methods employed to 
promote internal industry and agriculture. In Great 
Britmn, the average worker in employment is appreciably 
better ofi to-day than he was six years ago, a comment 
which is certainly not true of the average German wage- 
earner. But for the intensive discipline of the Nazi 
regime, the German workers would undoubtedly revolt 
before long against the price of poverty they are forced 
to pay for the artificial and precarious stability that 
Dr. Schacht has engineered. 

The over-valued mark is his creation. The nominal 
stability of the reichsmark may have important psychological 
value, but its sole economic merit, from Germany’s point 
of view, is in relation to her external debt. The higher 
the mark stands, the lighter is the internal burden of debts 
expressed in sterling or dollars or other foreign currencies. 
The money, it is true, is not in any case transferred to the 
creditors (save at a ruinous discount), but this leads on to 
the second stage of the manoeuvre. The non-transfer of 
interest makes German bonds very cheap on foreign markets, 
where they are bought up by the Reich authorities for 
resale to the debtors in Germany. The profits on this 
cunning exchange of external for internal debt (at the ex¬ 
pense of those who lent the money) are used to subsidise 
“ additional ” exports—that is to say, goods that without 
such aid could ody be sold^in foreign markets at less than 
cost price. In this way the commercial handicap of the 
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ovttf-Tslsed marie is greatly moderated. Hioitg^ tfae 
^rstem lua worked with some aaccess so far, it obrioualy 
oo&trias the seeds of its own defeat; for nnkss there is 
initially a sorplus of exports over imports, the foreign ex¬ 
change is lacing to bay up bonds abroad, and thus the 
source of subsidies for additional exports vanishes. Tliere 
are signs that Germany is near this critical point, when 
the circle ceases to revolve to her advantage. The deteri¬ 
oration of her foreign trade that occurred in 1934 has been 
continued into this year, and she now pays her way only 
through “ invisible ” exports. She is about to institute a 
new method of subsidising exports with the proceeds of a 
general tax on industry. 

Her ability to achieve an export surplus by restricting 
imports is bounded by her need to import raw materials 
and tropical foodstuffs. Hence the feverish search for 
alternative products or synthetic substitutes. Hence, 
too, the propaganda in favour of a return of Germany’s 
colonies as a source of raw materials for her industry— 
a favourite theme of Dr. Schacht’s. This is not the place 
to argue the political merits of the German case for colonial 
revision, but its economic aspects can be very quickly dealt 
with. Briefly, in point of finance and commerce we should 
be worse off by but an insignificant fraction (probably 
not at all), and Germany would be better off in the same 
trifling measure, if Tanganyika, let us say, were transferred 
to her to-morrow under an equivalent mandate to our own. 
As a place of employment for the citizens of the mandatory 
country the territories in question are equally unimportant. 
South-West Africa, now under mandate to the Union, 
is perhaps of larger economic value to its governors, but 
in considering the colonial problem we must keep a sense of 
proportion. Last year this country took only 7*8 per cent, 
of its imports from the whole of the Empire outside the 
self-governing Dominions and India, including sugar from 
the West Indies, rubber from Ceylon and Mala ya, tea from 
Ceylon—trade such as Germany could not possibly do 
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wkh lier former oc^cmies, at the most xutionalistic pindi, 
if th^ were rest<»ed to her intact. Moreorer, we must 
remember that the outstanding characteristic of the world 
ectmmnic situation is a shortage, not of productiy^ sources, 
but of markets. The economic arguments about colonial 
revision really turn on the question, could Germany sell 
more if her former colonies were in her hands ? And.that 
in turn brings us back to the main problem of her external 
trade and its relation to the political fortunes of Europe. 

We cannot wholly dismiss that problem as her own fault. 
Her economic nationalism, her false equilibrium, the overr 
valuation of the mark, are of a piece with all the other 
falsities and flavra in the international economic structure. 
One measure of economic nationalism is met with another 
elsewhere, and so back again in Sn ever tightening noose. 
Germany’s economic difficulties, intensified by the policies 
of other countries, helped to produce the Hitler regime. 
Hitler, partly for political reasons, partly from economic 
necessity, tightens the screw of economic nationalism. 
Thus political antagonisms are again enhanced. No one 
can seriously doubt that a measure of international economic 
co-operation—the stabilisation of currency ratios, the revival 
of international trade, abolition of the trade-killing system 
of clearings and a general lowering of “ crisis ” barriers to 
commerce—^would help towards the political appeasement of 
Europe by relaxing the economic strain upon Germany, 
upon France, upon us all. Such economic disarmament 
is perhaps no easier to achieve than milit^y disarmament, 
but it is worth the intense and continuous endeavour of 
every government. 

Not only would it help in the general problem of Germany 
rearmed; it would contribute towards the solution of 
that fringe of secondary problems which make the central 
German problem so urgent and so explosive. In a regime 
of economic co-operation, Memel and Danzig, even the 
Polish corridor, would not be the source of half so many 
political difficidties as they create to-day. Artificial rival 
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ports «ul afofidtl ritsl rsUways are asioag; the otoit 
dangmms prodvcta of eomomic nationalism in the 
area. Above all there is the question <rf Austria, 
mu’ Austria is an economic absurdity, a tmnldess head. 
A great city with a quite inadequate agricultural hinter¬ 
land to sup|dy its ne^ and buy its products, ^ mi»t 
five by international trade in goods and services. Unless 
she is enabled to live thus, all the military and political 
guarantees in the world are worthless to maintain her 
integrity. Half measures—^minor mutual preferences with 
Italy or Hungary—^are not enough. Unless there is a great 
liberation of trade among the countries of the Danube and 
the Adriatic, Austria is bound to pass into the economic 
and political embrace of Germany, and they will look fools 
who swept back the Atlantic with a broom by opposing the 
Anschluss in 1931. In this respect, if in no other, European 
appeasement demands economic disarming. 

III. The Problem of Japan 

T he Japanese eruption in 1931 and since has been 
ascribed, with even more point than the menacing 
activity in the German crater, to the pressure of economic 
needs. She must have markets, she must have raw 
materials, she must have an outlet for her population. F(» 
this reason many British people, especially in Australia, 
have been inclined to condone the conquest of Manchuria, ' 
much as many Europeans would condone the absorption 
of Austria into Germany, as dictated by economic forces 
of our own making. Some have even thanked Providence 
for that conquest, in that it diverted Japanese ambitions 
from more dangerous quarters—-the Netherlands East 
Indies, for instance, or the Philippines, or the British 
Dominions in the South Seas, This is a rational, though 
perhaps a cynical, view to take of the problem of Japan, 
but it is certainly incomplete. Japan’s economico>pditical 
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fike OaijDa«iiy*8, is too often over-simplified and 
Meiwdruudsed. In partictthr, excessive emesis » 
flreqneBtlf laid on Her need for lands to which her sorplns 
popilaldon may emigrate. The growing pressurti'of people 
upon resources in Japn is beyond doubt; her population 
'increases at the rate of a million a year. But no conceiv^ 
able advance in the rate of migration to oversea areas that 
might be made available (exc^t possibly the Pacific coast 
of the United^ States) could by itself take care of this 
increase. Certainly over-crowded China cannot serve the 
purpose, and the Japanese ^ve proved ill-fitted to the task 
of colonising even Manchuria itself, with its extremes of 
heat and cold. The now empty but habitable and cultiv¬ 
able spaces of Australia are largely a myth, but such as they 
are they could not, if opened to Asiatic immigration, absoA 
the Japanese surplus at more than a petty fraction of its 
annual increase. Freer opportunities for migration would 
undoubtedly help Japan, but her major and essential 
problem is trade. 

Like Great Britain, she is bound to buy abroad in order 
to support a population that cannot live on her own 
natural resources. If she has to boy, she must also sell, 
and if she sells industrial goods she must buy the raw 
materials for their manufacture that she cannot herself 
produce. Thus Japan’s essential problem is a buying- 
and-selling complex, and she seeks at one and the same time 
both markets and sources of raw materials. In the economic 
causes of the Manchurian outbreak it h impossible to 
separate her need for markets, of which she had been 
partially deprived by Chinese boycotts and by tariffs 
everywhere, and her need for raw materials like iron, 
petroleum and o&eeds, which she could develop in Man¬ 
churia. under an orderly government. We are inclined 
to see, as a rule, only the less favourable side of the picture 
of Japanese trade, but there is another side. Japan’s 
imports have increased along with her exports, to the 
advent^ of countries like Aostndia and South Africa, 
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thtM eventually to our own. Between and 1954 
Japan’s ea^rts rose from i,ii8 million yen to 2,134 million; 
but in the same period her imports rose from i,2od million 
yen to 2,246 million, so that the balance, expressed in 
yen, actually moved against her. 

Japan’s trade expansion is of political value in many 
ways even under present circumstances. It encourages 
among her people an international outlook, and among her 
rulers a policy of international co-operation. It is a hostage 
to the rest of the world. Whatever may be our political 
attitude towards Japan as a breaker of the peace and 
as an ambitious naval competitor, we serve no purpose 
by thwarting her trade and thus heightening her in¬ 
transigence, unless it be as a deliberate international 
sanction, backed by readiness to blockade and even to light 
if need be. The same moral applies to Germany. We 
make the mistake of the ostrich if we believe that by 
keeping Japanese goods out of Great Britain or out of 
colonial markets under our control we do away with them 
and ease the total pressure of Japanese selling. If you put 
your thumb partly over a running tap the water will as 
like as not squirt over your waistcoat. If Japan cannot 
sell in Nigeria or Malaya she will make still more strenuous 
efforts to sell in Egypt, in India, in the Netherlands East 
Indies, in the Dominions. Japan sells cheap because she 
cannot sell any other way, and sell she must. The only 
sane solution to the problem of Japanese trade, as the 
Indian cotton industry found, and as Professor Gregory 
points out in his report on Japanese competition to the 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce, is inter¬ 
national co-operation—^international regulation if need be. 
If we, with our great interest in three-cornered—indeed 
in polygonal—trade whereof Japan is one of the angles, 
do not take the lead, it may be taken by countries like 
Australia, who by reciprocal pacts with Japan will promote 
bilateral streams of trade to the injury of our own exports. 

If, however, Japan and her competitors and customers 
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l^er the path of economic nationalism, there can be onlf 
one eventual result, a strengthening of the economic and 
political bonds between the two great countries of the 
Far East. That in itself is no harm, but against a back¬ 
ground of xenophobia in both China and Japan, exacerbated 
by the nationalism of Western countries, it would be a 
serious menace to the rest of the world. To prevent such a 
split between East and West, we must approach the joint 
economic problem of China and Japan with the recognition 
that its solution is vital for world peace, and that it can 
only be solved by co-operation in place of nationalism. In 
this, the United States has a responsibility greater than any 
other country’s. Not only is she the principal market, 
outside Asia, for Japanese products, and a leading exporter 
of such manufactured goods or raw products as the countries 
of the Far East require ; not only has she a surplus of capital 
available to lend where it is badly needed, in the develop¬ 
ment of Chinese communications; she has in her hands 
the monetary future of China, and at her finger-tips the 
monetary future of the world. The perfidious disregard 
of Chinese interests shown in her silver-boosting policy 
is a very ill omen indeed; for it is economic nationalism 
carried to its stupidest extreme—another country economic¬ 
ally tortured, and trade with that country irretrievably 
damaged, for the sake of no more than an internal political 
gambit. 


IV. The World Problem 

I S it too late, or is it too early, to call a halt to economic 
nationalism, of which this is the most glaring recent 
embodiment ? Economic nationalism is as much the 
creature of war as its creator, but it is part of that evil 
tangle where sovereignties meet, and where the threat of 
war everlastingly slashes like shears that cut and yet entwine 
the more. Since in this tangle we are all involved, if we 
are to unravel it we must act together. Europe has its own 
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ud die Far Fast ha another, each whh ita 4 X(iililiMi 
economic and political threads; but thef ate Indeed so 
Mth other and to all other r^onal tangles bp manp ias^ 
bound knots. Political isolationism cannot disei^^ dbe 
moat powerful country, least of all the United States. 
As a great creditor nation that refuses to buy, she cannot 
escape her full share of responsibility for the world tan^e 
of eccmomic nationalism ; her power of contributing to its 
unravelment is as great as her wealth and her economic 
importance. In this, as in many another sphere, the 
British Commonwealth and the United States combined 
could lead the world. If they resign their leadership, 
posterity, looking back on the wreck of Western civilisatiem 
through its own nationalistic folly, will point at them both 
the finger of fearful blame. 
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INDIA: THE FERMENT OF REFORM 


1. The Fringes and the Bill 

T he chief points of interest in the Indian scene during 
the past three months have been the Princes’ attitude 
towards the Constitution Bill and the budget session of the 
Le^lative Assembly. The Princes’ announcement of their 
inability to accept the Bill as it stood produced a good deal 
of excitement, but probably was not unexpected among 
those in touch with developments of opinion. The real 
difficulty is psychological; the Princes do not want a 
“ pig in a poke.” Since federation first rose over the horizon 
at the first Round Table Conference, their attitude, if never 
precisely expounded, has been consistent and psychologic¬ 
ally intelligible. The Princes’ idea of federation, when 
they made their famous declaration four and a half years 
ago, was that their acceptance and their commitments 
should be at once limited and rigid; the States should 
define which particular pieces of the scheme they would 
accept, and in the absence of specific further agreement on 
their part these pieces should be inextensible. To the 
holders of such an attitude the first line of^the original form 
of sub-clause 6 (i) (a) of the Bill must have come as rather 
a shock—“ accepts this Act as applicable to the State.” 
To “ accept the Act ” is precisely what the States had never 
wished and genuinely fearpd to do. 

It is true that sub-clause (b) left vrith the States the 
r^iduary option on subjects of legislation, and might 
have been held to remove the main burden of the States’ 
complaints. Such an argument, however, misses the 
psychological point suggested above, which is that to 
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** accept the Act ” is a verj different thing from accepting 
danses X (i), Y (a), etc. Disputed interpretations of tfre 
Constitntion Act will come before the Federal Court; that 
Court, like all others, will base its decisions primarily on 
the actnal words of the Act, and a State might find that its 
acceptance of the Act involved a subjection to federal 
authority, or an enforced association with federal policy, 
undreamt of and uncongenial. Another point of much 
importance arose in connection with the last three lines 
of Clause 2(i).* What was the extent of the exclusion of 
His Majesty’s exercise of authority ? Did the presence of a 
specific provision in the Act bar him absolutely ? If so, 
the States must take pause, for it is of the essence of their 
position that their relations with the Crown must remain 
unaltered and their treaty rights unimpaired. 

There were other points of detail—for instance, the Rail¬ 
way Authority. This, as set out in the Bill, was a body 
whose power was nebulous and its constitution peculiar. 
It would expect to derive revenue from railways which it 
would run in competition with State railways, yet it would 
be no mere technical managing committee, but an organisa¬ 
tion under the control and influence of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. This,” say the States, “ is not what we had in 
view.” Their concept was rather one of a neutral tribunal. 
Difficulties may possibly also arise over the eternal problem 
of seats in the federal houses, particularly the lower house. 
Salutes and precedence among States are not proportionate 
to wealth or population. 

These points, however, remain secondary to the psycho¬ 
logical issue indicated above. The Bill in its original form 

• i .fi) r'lns ■ “A” ryhri, .*■.<; :r..iion heretofore 

10 II:- .Mi;r i_v ■,:.c o; l.-.iii, appertain or 

are incidental to the government of the territories in India for the time 
bdng vested in him, and all rights, authority and jurisdiction exercisable by 
him by treaty, grant, usage, sufferance or otherwise, in or in relation to any 
other territories in India, are exercisable by His Majesty, except in so far as 
may be otherwise provided by or under this Act, or as may be otherwise 
directed by Ms Majesty.” 
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Mfced the Frinces to perform an act of faith to ^ch they 
could not rise; their motto, in the words of the hymn, 
m%ht he put as “ one step enough for me.” The Bill, in 
fact, from the States’ point of view, is at once tdo wide and 
too limited. The States could have understood a short 
permissive Bill which left details to be worked out later as a 
result of experience, so that it might take a generation or 
two for the actual federation of India to evolve by accretion; 
or, on the other hand, a Bill setting out with absolute pre¬ 
cision and rigidity the details of the federation to which 
their accession was invited. What they do not understand 
and are inclined to suspect is a Bill which goes into detail 
on the limitation of federal authority and at the same time 
seems to imply an imprecise extensibility. 

The White Paper of March 19 cleared the air and laid 
bare the issues. It was on the whole well received out 
here, the balance of criticism leaning to the view that His 
Majesty’s Government had gone too far towards meeting 
the Princes. The latter’s views have not yet been formally 
expressed, but the last word on this issue is unlikely to be 
spoken before this article has left India, or indeed until the 
last days of the Bill’s life before it becomes an Act. As 
already remarked, the States’ difficulties and fears are real, 
but realities and bluff go often together. The States are 
driving a bargain, and one cannot blame them if they import 
into the negotiations something of the spirit accepted as 
natural in other bargains. They had hoped to play their 
accession to federation as a card to win the codification of 
paramountcy, but His Majesty’s Government have called 
that bluff and the issues are more or less down to funda¬ 
mentals. In the long run the impulse that produced the 
Princes’ first endorsement of federation will govern their 
final decision. “ Dare they stay out ? ” is the form in 
which the ultimate problem presents itself to them. The 
answer to that question seems to be “ No,” and if this view 
is correct the States must eventually enter the federation, 
and those capable of taking a long view certainly will. Only 
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^lomiag a d^nite t^nal <x cnlti^ 
docripldoa that applies only in Rajpotana—eonld wamr 
tidn t&emsdres as a distmctiye organism aloog^ 4A 
autoaomoos British India. 


II. The New Assembly 

T he first meeting of the new Assembly covered the 
main session of the year. The publication of the 
Joint Select Committee’s report and the impending sub¬ 
mission of the Bill, along with the outcome of the recent 
elections and the high hopes raised in Congress circles, all 
combined to intensify the interest of the public and the 
legislators themselves in the impending session. Added 
to this there was that feeling common to all new legislators 
that their arrival will usher in real activity, real performance, 
as compared with the feeble efforts of the past. This pulse 
will die as always, but it will be interesting to see how 
long it survives. The Congress cohort sits in disciplined 
rows on the Opposition ben^es, every head crowned by its 
Gandhi hat, an ugly type of headgear singularly unbecoming 
to the majority of those who sport it. It is one of the less 
fortunate aspects of a genuine and interesting political 
movement tlut it should have abandoned one of the more 
artistic features of ordinary Indian life, namely, the turban. 

The Congress members decided from the outset to boy¬ 
cott official receptions, and as a result they were absent, 
for example, from the great army review on January 31. 
They turned out in force, however, when His Excellency 
addressed the Assembly. This appearance, it was said, 
was due to the insistence of Mr. Gandhi, who, when con¬ 
sulted, disapproved of the proposal that they should absent 
themselves. Their general conduct has been excellent, and 
a strong front bench has been able to impose on its followers 
a creditable observance of rules as well as actual performance 
in debate. 

Much was expected from the new body in oratorical 



mSk and its fint meaa^ wew o^ei:^ 

C(»^;ra» leukn not i& ^ Asugoilblf 'pvsh 
lodged tkm my m Ddhi to be present at dw duel d^ato« 
and idle galleries have seen such pnuninent petsohages as 
Rajeadea Prasad, C. Rajagopalachari, Vallabhbhai Patd 
aid Mis. Sarojini Naidu. Thejr were packed througbuQ* 
the debate on the Joint Sdect Committee’s report, a 
notable feature being the large number of Indian women. 
One noticed that they smiled less than their male fellow 
spectators and that their attention was, if anything, more 
concentrated. Women are usually the more intense sex, 
less inclined to be Laodicean and probably less well dowered 
with a sense of humour. Their incursion into Indian 
politics on a serious scale will tend to a greater infusion of 
directness and possibly bitterness. 

It is doubtful whether the high expectations have been 
fulfilled, and in some quarters disappointment has been 
expressed at a certain crudeness and narrowness of view 
and of expression. So long, however, as a party in a 
legislative body looks outside for its directions and policy* 
its activities can never be really in harmony with the general 
spirit of that body. One of the merits, too little apprecia¬ 
ted, of the Mother of Parliaments is that so far she has 
succeeded, though not always without difficulty, in imbuing 
the most rigid doctrinaires with something of her own 
spirit, and thereby attuning outside impulses to her own 
harmony. It is ^is capacity that has kept Westminster 
unique. The Congress party in the Assembly is in it, 
but not of it. Some may think the Assembly gains from 
this, but a wider and a better gain would have been achieved 
if the Congress M.L.A,’8 had been able to regard themselres 
as Members first and Congressmen second. Possibly 
the unreality that inevitably hangs about the performances 
of any irresponsible Assembly inhibits the growth of a 
parliamentary sense comparable with that at Westminster. 

Mr. Bulabhai Desai, the Congress leader, has fulfilled 
all that was expected of him in oratorical polormanc^ 
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He Has remained forensic in manner. Mr. Satye* 
mnr tTii forte is in debate rather than in set speech, but 
eren so He has been less prominent than was expected, 
and he is possibly devoting most of his time to the secre* 
urial duties of his party. Mr. Jinnah has contributed 
notably to oratorical performance and debates, but he 
remains elusive, a trait vriiich now, as formerly, tends to 
produce irritation in those who seek his alliance. The 
large frame of the “ Big Brother,” Shaukat Ali, is to be 
seen on a forward crossbench, but his contributions are 
episodic and of little significance. 

The Congress party set out vrith the determination to be 
unaccommodating socially, and this spirit, carried on to 
the Assembly floor, has affected the whole tone of speech 
and debate. This refusal to admit the existence of another 
point of view in reality condemns the powerful Congress 
party to sterility. It produces a series of budget cuts 
implying a reduction of revenues by hundreds of lakhs 
and leading to certification of the whole Finance Bill. 
Instead of practical criticism we have a series of passionate 
gestures. United Kingdom critics never weary of protest¬ 
ing against the fatuity of such performances, but when 
passion enters reason flies out, and the problem before 
His Majesty’s Government is to make room for the entry 
of reason into Indian politics, to the exclusion, or at least 
diminution, of the power of passion. That passion is 
to-day concentrated on the issue of status. This, then, is 
the root problem. 

The Government’s major defeats in the session have 
been numerous, and have ranged over a wide variety of 
subjects. Perhaps the most interesting occurred in the 
debate on the report of the Joint Select Committee. 
Congress set great importance on obtaining a victory, and 
it was evidence of this that the motion sponsored by their 
leader was in terms which practically any one of nationalist 
sympathies could have accepted. It was said, indeed, 
that Pandit Kunzru, President of the Liberal Federation, 
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was associated with its drafting and that the oxnissioa of 
iny reforence to “ rejection ” was deliberate out of respect 
to Liberal sentiments. Phrases like Purna Swasr^* were 
also carefully avoided, and the Communal Decision was 
not mentioned at all. This last, as always, turned up as 
the real bone of contention. The Nationalists insisted on a 
separate amendment condemning it, while Mr. Jinnah’s 
amendments included one requiring its approval. 

It would be difficult to say where the honours lay after 
the three days’ debate in the Assembly on the report, 
but Mr. Jinnah certainly showed himself possessed of a 
parliamentary flair and a tactical sense of a high order, 
along with a strong appreciation of the footlights. He 
put in an amendment under three heads, meant to be voted 
on separately. The first affirmed the Communal Decision 
pending an agreed substitute. The second pointed out 
various defects in the scheme of provincial autonomy 
offered, without, however, condemning provincial autonomy 
in itself. The third denounced the system of federation 
proposed and demanded constitutional efforts in pursuit 
of a purely British India federation. The Congress amend¬ 
ment, despite its endeavours to please everyone, was lost 
through the opposition of most of the Independent members. 
Their motion that the house should declare no opinion 
on the Communal Decision was similarly lost, while Mr. 
Jinnah’s first amendment accepting it was passed by a 
large majority, the Congress phalanx abstaining in ac¬ 
cordance with their general attitude towards the Decision— 
a neutrality which came in for acrid Nationalist comment. 
Having persuaded the Assembly to affirm the Communal 
Decision, Mr. Jinnah then turned to an accommodation 
with the Congress, and by securing the consent of the 
President to putting his second and third amendments 
together he succeeded in obtaining the passage of both. 
Had the items been put singly the third would probably 
have been lost. It was much more fundamental than the 
* Complete self-government. 
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ivlidi fflody committed its svppatms il« 
* CfltaaB, wwr become a platitude bjr coostant ti^iedBda^ 
dttt oidesB certain features found objecdoiud>lc iwat« 
removed the provincial autonomy proposed wouH vat 
atttfy Irniian c^inion. 

Mr. Jinnah’s third amendment, however, was a positive 
rejection of a distinct and cardinal fature of the whole 
constitutional scheme, and therefore one on which a spec^ 
vote was possible and desirable. One prominent Inde¬ 
pendent, in protesting against the proposal to club the 
amendments, declared that while he wished to support 
the second he wished to vote against the third, and he was 
not the only member so inclined. In effect, the real 
opinion of the Assembly on the federation part of the 
constitutional proposals was masked, and this is fairly 
well recognised. The victory is fdt to ring rather hollow, 
and even though Mr. Jinnah has been able, not for the first 
time, to face both ways, his triumph is less than it seems; 
for while it has forced everyone to realise his skill as a 
juggler it has, if anything, confirmed those possessed of con¬ 
victions in the fear that for Mr. Jinnah convictions are apt 
to have a less value than for others. Certainly Congress 
cannot have any great satisfaction at the result; for in 
effect by their vote they accepted the Jinnah interpretation 
of the constitutional desiderata, that is, an improved 
provincial autonomy, no federation, no disturbance of the 
Communal Decision. Mr. Desai, a man of superior 
talents, is unlikely ever to be the parliamentary success 
that Mr. Jinnah undoubtedly is, and it will probably be 
in some other figure, if at all, that Congress develop their 
tactician. 


III. The Status Problem 

A n Assembly vote that aroused great interest was the 
defeat of ^e Indo-Bridsh trade agreement. This 
agreement touched a chord of objection in all Indian parties, 
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«ail iht Kze of ii« »Atta»e vote tsuy be tekea as evid««» 
of ^ gefieial tadun attitnde towards tbe provisiom on 
ocHiimoxaal dkoimiiutioD that occupy Chapter HI oi 
fmt y of the Gcnremment of India Bill. TJhe debate 
showed dear^ that these issues will never, as tlungs are, 
be regarded oa their merits, and there entered into the 
adverse vote and into the subsequent jubilation the pleasure 
that accompanies a successful act of ddiance. India, like 
Ireland, has a long memory, and for many years in the 
future any proposals involving Lancashire will bring up 
an inevitable recollection of Ae excise dhty on cotton. 
Even the more sober journals found in the agreement 
implications of the gravest nature, which would not readily 
suggest themselves to the detached student of an appar¬ 
ently harmless if not otiose document. Thus the Htndu 
declared that the agreement 

has practically discarded the policy of discrurunating protection ,.. 
The utmost concession that the Indian manufacturer is to get is 
not adequate protection, but... a bare chance of competing with 
British manufacturers ... Where does protection come in when 
competition is dehberately provided for and even invited ? The 
agreement vests m the Umted Kmgdom a power of interference 
In Indian fiscal matters which amounts to a serious national insult. 

In the last three words is the gravamen of the Indian 
attack. The first reaction of the detached critic was to 
wonder that anyone should, save under the gravest com¬ 
pulsion, beard the Assembly with such a matter as this. 
It is not clear that the compulsion in this case was adequate. 
If, as was alleged in support of the agreement, it merely 
ciystallised existing practice, and no positive legislation 
was therefore required, why was it ever brought up? 
“ Let sleeping dogs lie ” is a good motto where India- 
Lancashire matters are concerned. 

The brunt of the atuck was directed against the pro¬ 
vision enabling British manufacturing interests to appear 
before a tariff board, and another illustration of the impor¬ 
tance attached to status waa to be found in Mr. B. Desai’s 
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reference to the contrast that while the grant of preference 
on India’s part is obligatory the purchase of Indian 
products by Great Britain is optional. So long as distinc¬ 
tions of this sort obtain, nothing but opposition need be 
expected. The 7 ribum summed up the debate as shovnng 
that “ neither fiscal autonomy nor the Fiscal Autonomy 
Convention can have either meaning or reality till India 
has a national government responsible to itself.” 

In his statement to the House of Commons on February 6 
the Secretary of State declared that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment stood by the Viceroy’s interpretation in 1929 of the 
pledge contained in the 1919 preamble. In other words, 
they swallowed the phrase “dominion status,” The 
only comment in India was one of wonder that the declara¬ 
tion should have taken so long to emerge, and of regret 
that it had not been forthcoming spontaneously instead 
of having to be drawn forth with every appearance of 
reluctance. Nor was conviction conveyed by the sentence 
which declared that “ there was no need to enshrine in an 
Act words and phrases which add nothing new.” Enshrin¬ 
ing might have had in this case, as it so often has, a great 
emotional value. And when a pledge has been doubted, 
words and phrases confirming it can hardly be said to add 
nothing new, but might rather be assigned the highest 
importance. 

The appointment and activities of the Burma tribunal 
further offended the already inflamed status complex, and 
provided another excuse for assertions of breach of faith.- 
Previous discussions (for instance, the Burma Sub-Com¬ 
mittee of the Round Table Conference) had contemplated 
the association of both India and Burma with the operations 
of this tribunal, and Indian sentiment was wounded by 
what was represented as a complete ignoring of the interests 
most affected. Strictly speaking, the procedure followed 
may have been the most practical and effective, but viewed 
from India it seems to have been unfortunately and 
onhecessanly brusque. 
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IV. The Budget 

S PRINGTIME is budget time in India, bn^ rather a 
wintry aspect characterised the financial landscape 
this year; for out of the twelve central and provincial 
budgets only three offered a surplus, those of India, 
Madras and the Punjab. It is a significant coincidence 
that the provinces where dyarchy has worked best are 
those with the best financial and budgetary history, and one 
of the problems of the new constitution will undoubtedly 
be how to reconcile federal and provincial ideas on the 
allocation of revenues. The eastern provinces will not 
be happy until they have secured the proceeds of all the 
duties derived from mineral oils or jute. This year’s 
central budget allots one crore for rural reconstruction in 
the provinces, an interesting departure which justifies, 
according to one M.L.A., the description of this as “ the 
first people’s budget.” It was one of the most unfortunate 
results of the restricted Congress outlook that an original 
and interesting budget did not receive the constructive 
criticism it merited, and that it finally reached the statute- 
book only by way of certification. Congress intransigence 
in this regard should not be assumed to be entirely the 
result of irresponsibility. It has not escaped those behind 
the movement that the certification of the whole Finance 
Bill, regardless of Assembly cuts, was a political and 
electioneering card worth playing for. If so, it is a pity 
that the Bill should have been sent for certification, and 
still more so that it should have been sent unchanged. 
Such a view found expression through the European group 
in the Assembly, and th^ emphasised it by remaining 
neutral at the final division, an attitude that Congress 
critics of Government did not fail to quote in support of 
their own attacks. 

Perhaps the most interesting motion related to the 
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export duty <m liides, Gomemment fwopowed te 

rentore. 'Ilus modon, hf contrast with the usmaai 
gestuMS on the salt tax and the like, marked a geauioe Has 
of diviskm and penetrated party frontiers. Madn^ 
strong^ interested in leather manufacture, led the opppsa- 
tion j those not so interested supported a removal calcu¬ 
lated to help the agriculturist. TTiere being this genuine 
cleavage, and the Finance Member in his budget speech 
having indicated a disposition to abide by the Assembly’s 
decision, the certification of this item seems open to 
criticism on grounds of tactics. 


V. The Communal Decision Again 

T he last week of February saw the “ Anti-Communal 
Award Conference ” at Delhi. The resolutions were 
of a general character and the speeches contained nothing 
new. The first part of Mr. Chintamani’s eloquent address 
consisted of a denial that the Prime Minister possessed any 
arbitrator’s right, from which he deduced that India was 
justified in rejecting an “ unwanted award.” It has 
already been noted in The Round Table* that the depar¬ 
ture from strict nomenclature has not been altogether 
fortunate, and this is a further indication of the same 
thing. The Decision, to give it its proper name, was not 
an award and did not profess to be. Such arguments as 
Mr. Chintaraani’s are thus mere beating of the air. They- 
have, however, encouraged the impression in India that 
the Prime Minister, under an unjustified assumption that 
he had been invited to arbitrate, issued this award. 
Actually His Majesty’s Government, finding the absence 
of communal agreement a complete barrier to constitu¬ 
tional progress, cut the knot by a third-party decision. 

It is important, amid the whirling phrases of denuncia¬ 
tion that rise in clouds whenever this subject is discussed, 
• See Th* Rowwo Table, No 97, December 1934, p. 117, 
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i cm «fei inciii fsct, wlocli n die Dec^aea, 
ifmy edetaice, is scd&g and act as a |^dnt «f 
c(»e«i^tio&, and in so doing contribute ultimate^ 
to tlir«9Bergeace ol a sedution. Some of the s^>eeches at 
thencent conference invited the Government to associate 
itself widi the search for an ahenutive. This is the voice 
of the tempter. The British position on this issue is 
clear j we should not associate ourselves with the Decision 
in itself but merely with the Decision as a solid element 
which must continue till replaced by the desiderated 
alternative. The mere fact that the Decision remains 
firm as a rock is the chief force that will ultimately compel 
communal agreement. Possibly a generation or two hence 
Indian historians will hail with gratitude the Britbh Govern¬ 
ment of 1932 which performed a surgical operation on 
an Indian sore. 

As regards the much less satisfactory Poona Pact, it is 
more difficult to see clearly the correct line of policy, 
although there too any British disposition to tinker would 
almost certainly have unfortunate effects. There are some 
aspects, however, which have perhaps received inadequate 
attention—for example, the remarkable fact that if all the 
castes shown under Bengal in Appendix VIII to the White 
Paper are depressed, then something approaching half the 
Hindu population of the most advanced province of India 
is in that category. As stated, the position is grotesque, 
and the Bengal portion of the Poona Pact, notoriously the 
least satisfactory part of that document^ may be said to 
flow from this peculiar offshoot of the 1931 census. It is 
at least remarkable that while general opinion holds the 
depressed class problem to be pre-eminently a feature of 
Southern India, the total population under this head in 
the Madras Presidency is only a sixth of the Hindu popula- 
titm of the province, a proportion exceeded in the United 
Provinces and enormously exceeded, as already observed, 
in Bengal 

Nothing is more difficult than to define “ depression ” 
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w su^nkr sense In some wa^s the special pnmsioa 
thon^^t necessary for these commumties has gneved ordinary 
Hindu opinion more than the consideration shown for 
Moslems, and from this point of view the best thing m 
the Fact is the time limit attached to the clauses govermng 
the method of voting 


VI Indians Abroad 

A GENERAL world problem was reflected in the 
agitation aroused in India by Mr Menon’s report on 
certain pieces of Zanzibar legislation affecting Indians 
In South Africa, Indians have for long found themselves 
in difficulty, and in Tanganyika and Kenya trouble is 
endemic Nearer home, too, the Indian finds himself at 
odds -with a tendency in Ceylon to limit Indian facihties 
in sharing the rights of Ceylonese From one point of 
view these are merely Indian and local problems, and 
represent attempts to meet, by legislation or decree or by 
social action, the inevitable results of the greater industry, 
acumen and parsimony of the Indian people To some 
extent, however they represent a world tendency, not 
only an Indian one—the same tendency as has found 
express on in Germany recently and even in France, while 
in some of its aspects the immigration policy adopted by 
the United States in 1924 is an dlustration of the same 
forces at work 

What is at one time harmless or even beneficial may at 
another ’■ime and in different circumstances become a 
menace, and nationalism m the modern world is rapidly 
approaching the latter condition A century or tviro, or 
even a few decades, ago, countries were clearly ^stinguished, 
and such communications as existed were very leisurely 
Nationalism in such conditions was a natural and to some 
extent a necessary element m proper development Nowa 
davs, when the air has defeated ground difficulties and has 
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in effect reduced evexy distance b^- 6o per cent, the <dd 
order cannot stand, and a successful issue depends on how 
soon and how adequately the world replaces the nationalis¬ 
tic concept by something which, without denyipg national 
individuahty, will give proper weight to international 
commuiuty 

Mr Menon descnbes the two decrees that govern the 
Clove Growers’ Association and the clove exporters as 
calculated to cause irretrievable damage to Indun 
interests and practically oust the Indian trader from 
Zanzibar ” The Zanzibar Government are not disposed 
to accept these strictures They declare that there are 
practically no resident Indian agriculturists at all, and 
quote figures showing that over Rs 19 lakhs worth of 
property passed into Indian hands over a period of eight 
post war years, this increase in Indian ownership repre¬ 
sented izf per cent of the total clove trees From these 
figures they deduce that a rapid change has been going on 
towards an Indian ownership of land in the Protectorate, 
and they make the significant admission that “ the Pro¬ 
tectorate’s problem is essentially a racial one” The 
object of the legislation is professed to be to protect the 
Arabs and Africans, who are notably irresponsible in matters 
of finance, presumably against Indian intruders, who are 
singularly competent in the same sphere 

The outcry that has ansen in India serves, as always, to 
mask the real issue, and one has had occasion to regret the 
overpitching that so often attends Indian presentations of 
an Indian case The problem is grave enough, but its 
solution 13 not likely to be helped by exaggeration The 
legislation seems to have two purposes, to prevent undue 
Indian ownership of land and to estabhsh the clove industry 
on a satisfactory basis The first of these is primarily 
racwl, the second primarily economic The raising of the 
racial cry to an equal pitch in both has tended to cloud 
the different issues 

The passing of such legislation as this in other umts of 
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idtt ISiBjpiie nwvlubty' ^ogs a desire Utx re&ii^^cir 
«aeaeam k Ipdia, £>es|»te the defects in her ast^ 
Indie iatom heisdf to be « great coontiT- with 
hstedc aduevements and widi a civilised past stretcUa^ 
a Vfzj further bade than that of an^r of her f^bnr 
units. She is unlikely to tolerate with equanimity in¬ 
trusions on her dignity. To this Zanzibar has die repty: 
“ We can, it may be, do some damage to India, but In^ 
can do no damage to us.” And this is the rule of life in 
bargains. 

From another aspect, also, the Zanzibar problem appears 
as a symptom rather than an isolated incident. It offers 
a marked example of the failure of kujr2-/f»rr in production 
and distribution. If the solution is to be a structure of 
r^ulations and quotas over the whole economic field, the 
State must inevitably take a far greater place in the life of 
its citizens than in the past, and the authontarian govern¬ 
ments of to-day may be the universal type in years to come 
—even, perhaps, in India. 

India. 

April 22, 1935. 
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1. The Challenge of the I.R.A. 

B roadcasting to the United states on St. Patrick’s 
Day, Mr. de Valera said that Ireland remained a 
Catholic nation, and as such set the eternal destiny of man 
high above the “ isms ” and idols of the day. Her people 
would accept no system that decried or imperilled that 
destiny. So long as that was their attitude none of the 
forms of State-worship now prevalent could flourish in 
their land; the State would be conflned to its proper 
functions as guardian of the rights of the individual and 
the family, co-ordinator of the activities of its citizens, 
and their guide in common effort. They believed that 
popular government was the surest means of producing 
this type of State. While they knew its weakness they 
believed that this was still the system of government which, 
without encroaciung upon the rights of its citizens, best 
developed in individu^ a sense of responsibility to the 
community as a whole, and, all things considered, best 
fulfilled the purposes for which government was instituted. 

Unfortunately, this charming picture Of’our highly moral 
political mentality and conduct is hardly borne out by the 
present condition of the Free State. After three years in 
office Mr. de Valera’s Government are now taking eiactly 
the same steps to secure ordered government as were taken 
by their predecessors amid loud denunciations from them- 
sdvcs. The extreme republican section, which they 
sought upon their election to placate by the release of 
its leaders from prison, by the closing down of the Military 
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Tr 3 >tuul, and by the abolition o( the oath of alk^bmce uid 
siaalar omstitntioaal changes, are now once more in violent 
opposition to the State. The Military Tribunal has been 
revived, the I.R.A. leaders are once more in gaol, and the 
abolition of the oath of allegiance—^as most sensible people 
anticipated—has had no effect whatever upon the irream- 
cilables. Moreover, murder, outrage, and even the threat of 
civil war have once more raised their horrid heads amongst 
us. On the very day Mr. de Valera was speaking to 
America two of his Ministers were publicly attacked by 
young hooligans whilst taking part in the St. Patrick’s 
Day celebrations at Dublin and Tralee respectively. A 
month before, at Edgeworthstown, County Longford, a 
party of armed blackguards, disguised as Civic Guards, 
entered the house of Mr. Gerald More O’Ferrall, a local 
land agent, and fired at him and his son with revolvers, 
mortally wounding the son, who tried to protect his 
father. The ostensible reason for this outrage was the 
fact that Mr. O’Ferrall had legitimately attempted to 
collect the rents due to his employers in spite of the tenants’ 
agitation for their reduction. The tenants had sought 
the aid of the I.R.A., and although violent speeches had 
subsequently been made at a public meeting no effective 
action was taken by the Government to protect Mr. 
O’Ferrall’s house or person. This cruel and cowardly 
murder was therefore committed in this very moral 
Catholic country, not without warning or as the result of a 
sudden and unexpected affray, but as the logical outcome, 
of circumstances well known to the authorities and of 
activities flowing naturally, if not directly, from the 
propaganda and principles of the I.R.A. 

For some time it has been only too clear that since 
extreme republican sentiment cannot, at least in existing 
circumstances, secure the all-Ireland republic which is 
its aim, it tends to turn its activities into social-revolu¬ 
tionary channels. This sentiment of frustrated and 
exasperated republicanism, disillusioned with itself and 
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itt leajdets, much more than mj distress or misery due 
to ecosomic causes, is the chief asset of the communists 
is the Free State, and recent events have hdped them to 
ex^it it to the utmost. In a brilliant pan^phlet* just 
published, Professor James Hogan, Professor of History 
at Umversity College, Cork, has conclusively exposed the 
ramifications of communist intrigue in Ireland, and proved 
its influence on the policy of the I.R.A. 

That influence has now become still more clearly appar¬ 
ent, Early in March, strikes took place on the Great 
Southern Railway system, which has a monopoly of the 
entire railway and omnibus service outside of Dublin, 
and on the tramway and omnibus system of Dublin itself^ 
which is under the control of the Dublin United Tramways 
Company. The railway strike was the result of an obscure 
trade union dispute between a small, newly established 
Irish union and an older body of a similar kind. The 
great majority of the railwaymen, however, refused to 
be drawn into this senseless and mischievous quarrel and 
remained at work, with the result that after a few days 
the strike died a natural death. The Dublin tramway 
dispute, which arose from the dismissal of an omnibus 
driver for dangerous driving at night, has had far more 
serious results, not only economic but political. Mr, 
Lemass, the Minister for Industry and Commerce, 
making use of his powers under the Industrial Courts Act, 
set up a Court of Inquiry under Judge Shannon to in¬ 
vestigate the justice of ^e company’s conduct. After 
fully hearing the evidence concerning the matter in the 
presence of both sides, the Judge decided that the driver 
was guilty of dangerous driving and was properly dismissed, 
whereupon the strike committee announced that the 
men would not return to work until the demands for 
increased wages, which they had made several months 
before, were conceded by the company. It is estimated 

Ireland Become Cmmunutf By James Hogan. Cahill & Co, 
Dublin. IB 6d. 
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]Mr. Leiaaaa then propoaed that the amptay dvaM 
reinstate die driver, and that the qneation of iapnami 
wages should be immediately r^erred to a GmcffiariPA 
Board, presided over by himself. This proposal was tetoed 
by the men but accepted by the company. Mr. L ct mm w 
thereupon announced that neither he nor any officer of his 
department would be party to any negotiation concwning 
the men’s claims while the stoppage continued, and promised 
that he would take steps to supply Dublin with alternative 
means of transport with the l^t possible delay. A few 
days later, however, in spite of this bold declaration, he 
resumed negotiations with the delegates of the Trades 
Union Council. It was now quite clear that the Govemr 
ment were in a serious dilemma. If they sought to 
operate emergency services the result might weU be a 
general strike, and might involve the loss of Labour support 
in the Dail. On the other hand, the inconvenience and 
suffering caused by the strike had produced widespread 
annoyance in Dublin and had placed the Government in a 
ridiculous and impotent position. After some obvious 
hesitation, the Government decided to employ army lorries 
dnven by armed soldiers to provide temporary and partial 
transport facilities during the continuance of the strike. 
On March 20, three weeks after the strike had begnn, 
this mihtary service began to operate, a sincere but by no 
means adequate attempt to alleviate the hardship on the, 
public. No attempt was made by the strikers to interfere 
in any way with these arrangements. 

Three days afterwards, however, on the night of March *3, 
an extraordinary development took place. Two unarm^ 
Civic Guards, carrying out their ordinary patrol duties in 
Grafton Street, one of the principal streets in Dublin, 
were suddenly attacked by several young men, who arrived 
on bicycles, dismounted, fired upon the Guards, wounding 
them both, and then rode away. Proof that was no 
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the f^wiog moruing a statement from the head 
^uatters of the LRA was published in the Dublin papers, 
whidi threw some light on the origin of these disgraceful 
outrages. It stated that the action of the Free State 
Government in using army transport for strike-breaking 
purposes in the interests of the company, to which the 
Government had given a monopoly, constituted a definite 
challenge to all workers. The efforts of the Government 
and the combine must be defeated. They therefore offered 
the services of the Republican Army to assist in “ mobilising 
the maximum support for the Dublin transport workers 
in their struggle,” and stated that they were prepared to 
send representatives to meet the strike committee for 
this purpose. The strike committee very prudently 
refus^ to participate in such a conclave. On the same 
evening as the Civic Guards were attacked, Mr. Tom 
Barry, a prominent Cork leader of the I.R.A., stated 
at a meeting in Dublin that the funds of that organisation 
were devoted to educating the people, organising the youth 
of the country, and purchasing arms, so that the Irish people 
might once again burry on to the day when they could rise 
successfully to restore thdr independence. These revolu- 
tioiraiy pronouncements, coupled with the criminal attack 
on ^e Cmc Guards, were, of course, tantamount to a 
threat of civil war, and could only mean that the I.R.A. 
was now prepared to take armed action against the 
Government. 

Once more Mr. de Valera and his Ministers found them¬ 
selves in a serious dilemnu. If they acted vigorously against 
the I.RA.. thqr would aimoy, and pahaps antagonise, 
thmi more extreme camp-followers; and, of course, lay 
themselves open to the obvious taunt of following in Mr. 
Cosgrave’s footsteps; but if th^ did not, th^ would 
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Tirtnallf ctac to be tie govenunent of tbe coimtrjr. The 
IrUb Puss, Mr. de Valera’s faper, reflected the Govern¬ 
ment’s consternation in an absurd leading artide, entitled 
’'Fishing in Troubled Waters,” in which it could only 
muster up enough courage to describe the attitude of the 
I.R.A. leaders as “ remarkable,” and in which it virtually 
apologised for the use of miUtary lorries during the strike. 
The Government, however, finally decided to act, and on 
the night of March 25 detectives arrested the leaders of 
the LR,A., but not Mr. Maurice Twomey, the Chief of 
Staff, or Mr. Sean MacBride, both of whom were “ not 
at home ” when the detectives called. Mr. Twomey has 
since made two defiant appearances at public gatherings 
without arrest. At the same time armed guards were placed 
over petrol tanks and at other points where outrages might 
be expected j the Poblacht, the official I.R.A. weekly paper, 
was suppressed; and armed police forces patrolled the 
streets of Dublin at night. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. de Valera and the other principal members of the 
Government are now as heavily guarded as Mr. Cosgrave’s 
Government formerly were. In spite of these develop¬ 
ments, the Government still refrained from the logical 
step of proclaiming the I.R.A. as an illegal organisation, 
although they apparently treat it as such, and although the 
newspapers have been warned secretly not to print its 
manifestos. 

In a further public sUtement the I.R.A. Council pointed 
out that “ the leaders of the Fianna Fail party,” in response 
to the demands of pro-British parties, had reverted to a 
policy of wholesale arrests of republicans, and that the 
policy they pursued of recognising the Free State Parlia¬ 
ment and the Treaty of 1921 had inevitably led them into 
conflict with the cause of republicanism. The Coercion 
Act, passed by the Cosgrave Government, was now being 
used against republicans with the same intensity by Mr. 
de Valera. His Government had refused to repudiate the 
Treaty and the Empire connection, and had allowed 
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impo-ialistic intoests to entrench themsdves more 
secnrely. It was England’s policy to secure a new treaty 
with Mr. de Valera’s Government so that they, like the 
Free State leaders of 1922, should be driven into (defending 
the British connection. In their attacks on the workers 
the Fianiu Fail leaders had sheltered themselves behind 
expressions of nationalism. The Government had now 
assumed the leadership of the struggle against the workers, 
and had used the Free State Army to intimidate them. 
The I.R.A., they claimed, stood for social justice, so that 
national freedom would have a real meaning for those whom 
alien rule and the system it upheld had submerged and 
held in slavery. There could not be peace in Ireland until 
the British rule was destroyed, the imperial connection 
broken, and the republic restored. 

It would, however, be unwise to over-estimate the present 
power and influence of the I.R.A., because by a judicious 
combination of pensions, jobs, and secret service expen¬ 
diture the Government ^ve undoubtedly sapped their 
morale and reduced their strength. Moreover, a large 
number of their members and many possible recruits have 
found their way into the new volunteer force started by 
the Government, where the allurements of a smart uniform 
and the effects of physical drill and military discipline have 
undoubtedly distracted their minds from republican ideals. 
In fact, the I.R.A. is now seriously reduced in numbers, 
and apart from sporadic outrages against person or pro¬ 
perty its military importance is not great. Assassination 
rather than armed revolt is now the real danger. It is the 
appeal that the title of this mischievous organisation makes 
to his own wild men, and its absurd claim to be the sole 
depository of Irish national tradition, that make Mr. de 
Valera hesitate even yet before he deals decisively with its 
members. 

The workings of his mind were clearly exposed in an 
almost apologetic speech that he delivered at a meeting 
of his party executive in Dublin on March 30. He said 
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SB dt|;siuMti<m i«ych adopted idle 
» $lae af its me^ids prc^osed to intmeiw in a trade dfe 
pate dieie was oofy one thing for the GovemineBt to dn. 
Whm du7 accepted office they had assumed the oidigatktt 
to nuintain peace in the commttnity and to safcga^ tH 
citizens against vic^ce. That was their supreme datf 
as a Government, and rntat be fulfilled. Th^ had been 
very patient during the past diree years. Thqr had used the 
powers th^ possessed sparingly. Realising the need of the 
conntiy for harmony, and anxious to put an end to the 
disastrous divisions that had existed amongst them, 
they had put up with things that no other Government 
in Ae world would tolerate. They had hoped all along that 
common sense and patriotic instincts would at last assert 
themselves, but their hopes had apparently been mis¬ 
placed. The use of violence against the forces of the 
Government and against individual citizens had continued. 
It was time that this should stop What excuse could 
now be offered for the use of violence in our domestic 
differences ? Every section that desired to do so could, 
without forfeiting any principle, submit its policy to the 
judgment of the people and become the Government, 
vnth control of all the resources of the community, if 
it secured a majority. His Government were pledged to 
work for the complete independence and unity of Ireland 
as a republic. They believed they had made satisfactmy 
pri^ess during the past three years. As soon as they fdt 
the people were ready and could successfully resist such 
pressure as might be used against them, then they would 
seek their authority for the final step. 

It will be observed that Mr. de Valera is careful to dangle 
still the elusive carrot of an all-Ireland republic befme Ae 
donk^s nose. But in his Easter Week message he declares 
that “unity of territory cannot come without unity of 
spirit, or independence until the people of their own free 
will determine to win it,” and he adds that “ Ireland can 
never be really free politically while our wh<dc econoim 
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fnei^ « iai 6 ffx Power^—wlikli «eea» to po»^ 
pqAe W ^edbui iadofiaitdT’. Dedipsatiom of ^ tiwl 
lio Itovwver, decdre stalwaits like Marj' 

llit^«iioejr» aad odia survivors of the Second^ D&il, ivho 
stffl suffier from tiie ddusioo tlut th«7 are die de jurt 
il sot dr facto Government of the country. In a recent 
manifesto th^ pcunt out that the drift towards imperialism 
that began with the acceptance of the Treaty is going 
on more rapidly than ever to-day, and that the menace 
is all the greater for its being camouflaged under the name 
of republicanism. They unkindly remind Mr. de Valera 
of his statement in December, 192^, that the Ministers 
of the Free State would be the King of England’s Ministers 
and its army his forces, and that the Treaty was inconsistent 
with the whole national tradition, and could not bring 
peace. The Treaty, they remind him, must therefore be 
repudiated, ended, and atoned for, before there can be any 
hope of national unity. 

Easter Sunday, which, in the Free State, is now rapidly 
becoming more a political than a reli^ous festival, was 
devoted by the Government and the I.R.A. to special 
celebrations in honour of the men who died during the 
rebellion of 1916. In the General Post Office, Dublin, 
where the rebellion started, Mr, de Valera, to commemorate 
their deeds, unveiled a bronze statue of Cuchullain, the 
King Arthur of Irish heroic mythology. The I.R.A. 
announced for the same day a parade of their members 
to the graves of some of the dead lead&s in Glasnevin, 
and under their original arrangements this parade would 
have clashed with the Government celebration. The 
Government were clearly apprehensive of serious trouble, 
as practically the entire army and Volunteer Reserve Force 
were concentrated on that day in Dublin, ostensibly 
ita the purpose of a military review by Mr. de Valera after 
the unveiling ceremony. Wiser counsels, however, pre¬ 
vailed, and the I.R.A. altered the time of thdr procession, 
apparently having decided, like a Chinese gener^, that the 
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fighting season had not ^et began. Judgiig bf tiie meagre 
nnndjer of their supporters who paraded, the deemon was 
jtutified. The day passed off without incident. Speaking 
at the unvdling ceremony, Mr. de Valera said that the 
work of Easter Week could never be undone. Before 1916 
Ireland might have been content for a time mth something 
less than independence. After 1916 that was impossible, 
The United Ireland party took no part in the proceedings, 
although invited to do so. In Mr. Cosgrave’s opinion the 
time is not yet ripe for an adequate commemoration of 
1916. 

While these political interludes were proceeding, the 
tram and bus strike, which had largely provoked them, 
continued to drag out its weary length, and the strikers, 
in two successive ballots, again rejected fresh proposals 
for a settlement by conciliation, although the man in whose 
behalf the strike took place lud accepted, much to his 
comrades’ annoyance, a job with the complacent sweep- 
stake organisation, and although elaborate subterfuges 
had been arranged to meet the men’s objections to resuming 
work before negotiations began. The strike has now lasted 
for over two months, and there is no indication of a settle¬ 
ment, but the men have so far refused to allow themselves 
to be made the tools of communist or I.R,A. agitators. 
The public seem to have become almost indifferent to the 
discomfort involved. If Mr. de Valera in many respects 
resembles Kerensky, there is as yet no sign of a Lenin 
on our political horizon, but it may be unwise to believe 
that this sute of affairs will last indefinitely. 

II. The Resistance of the Farmers 

I F Mr. de Valera’s policy has aroused violent opposition 
on the extreme Left, it is equally anathema on the 
extreme Right. In large areas of the country no attempt 
is being made to pay or to collect the land annuities, the 
rates are greatly in arrear, and the situation would be far 
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a py e^oMa lf «|e %a^a <d. tke United Inlasd psty lud 
jNifelMd, wey ptopaiy, to countounce an agi|ati<» lor 
^pm!*ptyaieBt of rates aod ammities. In tlte Q^mtf 
Goi^> lor cscample, no seizore by the sheiifE against farmers 
ift d^ank has been attempted since last August, whmt the 
fatal shootin g took place at a cattle sale in Cork,* and there 
is little doubt that if any seizures are attempted there farther 
serious disturbance will take place. Quite recently wide¬ 
spread cutting of telegraph wires and poles has again been 
committed in the same county, hut whether the I.R.A. 
or the Blueshirts were responsible is not known—a fact 
which illustrates the political atmosphere. 

A new farmers’ organisation, called the New Land 
L&^e (which derives its title from the famous body 
founded by Michael Davitt in the ’eighties) was inaugurated 
at a convention in Cork on February i. It disavows political 
objects and aims at the concentration of aU farmers on a 
common front for the improvement of agriculture. But, 
as Mr. Frank MacDermot, T.D., pointed out m a letter he 
wrote to this meeting, an Irish farmers’ organisation cannot 
be politically comprehensive in its membership vrithout 
being empty and futile in its policy. It is, indeed, one of 
our tragic misfortunes that this agricultural community is 
governed by professional politicians, most of whom are 
very second-rate business or professional men, whose 
ignorance of our principal industry is nearly as great as 
their self-assurance. Several Cork farmers were arrested 
early in March and brought before the Military Tributul 
on a charge of banding themselves together in an association 
which, it was alleged, advocated the non-payment of land 
aimuities and had taken active steps to prevent their 
collection and the seizore of cattle from farmers who would 
not pay. They were duly convicted, principally on the 
evnhmce of th^ own public speeches, and heavUy fined, 
bnt it is symptomatic of the feeling amongst the farmers 
that they have chosen to go to gad. rather than pay. 

• Sm TIbs Roxam Tabu, NO. 57, December 1554, p. *57. 
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Meantime, the estimates recently introduced in the Dail 
show that the cost of bounties and subsidies to farmers 
during the last finanHat year has exceeded three millwm 
pounds. This policy is justified by the Government as a 
necessary measure of economic defence under present con¬ 
ditions—as, indeed, it is; but this process of feeding the 
dog with its own tail cannot be continued indefinitely. 
Recently the Government have had to suspend the pro¬ 
vision of the unemployment dole in agricultural districts 
during the busy periods in the spring and autumn in order 
to prevent abuse and idleness. The “ free beef ” scheme 
has also proved to be entirely uneconomic and the Govern¬ 
ment have recently announced their intention of making 
the recipients pay part of the cost; probably the ordinary 
consumer will have to bear the rest. The Government’s 
policy of building up highly protected industries, the 
workers in which are to provide a market for our farm 
produce, seems to be based on the fallacy that to transfer 
part of our population from agriculture to industry auto¬ 
matically increases its appetite ; moreover, it overlooks the 
fact that if our agricultural industry is not prosperous the 
farmers cannot absorb the products of these new factories. 
The agricultural statistics recently issued show that 
serious reductions have taken place in our animal popula¬ 
tion during the last year. Cattle, sheep, and horses have 
decreased by 536,452, and poultry by 2,521,827. Professor 
J. Johnson, of Trinity College, calculates that the Free 
State farmers are now living on their capital and credit to. 
the extent of ^^15,000,000 a year. 

Meanwhile, as the Opposition is not slow to remind Mr. 
de Valera, although Fianna Fail was elected to power on 
promise of lower taxation, lower expenditure and agricul¬ 
tural prosperity, our taxation and expenditure have since 
increased by some six millions on either side of the account, 
and our trade returns in the same period show an increase 
of over ten millions in the adverse trade balance. At the 
same time Mr. Chamberlain is able to announce that the 
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Bntlsli duties oA. Free State agricultural produce yielded 
nearly £700,000 more than his estimate, so the annuities 
are being paid with a vengeance. 

At the aimaal convention of the United Ireland party, 
held in Dublin on March 21, Mr. G^sgrave was unanim¬ 
ously re-elected President amidst much enthusiasm, and 
indeed no other choice was possible. Although he has never 
posed as a great statesman, he possesses qualities of common 
sense, courage, and honesty of purpose, combined with an 
entirely unselfish patriotism, too often lacking in our 
political life. After contrasting the Government’s promise 
with its performance, he reminded the convention that 
their party stood firm in their conviction that no mere con¬ 
stitutional form could bring our people happiness or pros¬ 
perity, or our nation dignity or greatness, if the national 
resources were trampled out of existence, or frittered away 
by insane policies, based, not upon broad national con¬ 
siderations, but upon the desire to prove that the wreckers 
of 1922 were prophets of hope and architects of prosperity. 
They believed in living on friendly terms and in free 
association with the other States of the British Common¬ 
wealth. Membership of the Commonwealth was not only a 
guarantee for the maintenance of their distinct and in¬ 
dividual nationality, but offered them more—the guarantee 
of the unity and integral solidarity of their nation and 
people. He went on to point out that there could be no 
economic security for industrial development until agricul¬ 
ture, our main industry, was placed on a sound basis. The 
first step towards this security must be the ending of the 
economic dispute with Great Britain, which was possible 
without any sacrifice of national honour or injury to the 
home market. Industries must get fair, generous or 
exceptional treatment, according to the nature of the return 
they gave the community, either by way of employment or 
by way of addition to the country’s wealth. 

During the convention the party unanimously passed 
resolutions in favour of the derating of agricultural land, 
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otgn^ttiOB <A <m nitk^ eeoo(Hnic Ufe on ^acatf le M 
^ea. It was also agreed that the Leagne ol Toalik (tihe 
latest oai&e for the Blueshirt organisation) shodd life eOn?' 
tinned as a permanent institution fm p«m<Eng the 
of Ireland with of^Kntunities for disciplined vehintaif 
national and social service. But the most impmtant resoliK 
tion was (me expressing frank and cordial acceptance of dte 
Commonwealth partnership, which was passed with only 
two dissentients. It is quite clear, as Mr. MacDermot 
has recently pointed out, that unless the United Irdand 
party takes its stand on the merits of remaining in the 
Gm^onwealth rather than on the Treaty there is no ansv(«r 
to the assertion of the Fianna Fail leaders that we are only 
in the Commonwealth under duress. The time has come 
when we must decide, in the interests of the country, 
whether we want a republic or not. Setting up an ideal 
which we refuse to reside only puts a premium on disorder 
and consolidates partition. We have at present few of the 
advantages of being in the Commonwealth, and most of the 
disadvanuges of being outside it. 

Meantime the Government continues to carry out its 
programme, and the Bills for reducing the Senate’s power 
of delaying legislation to three months, the abolition of the 
special commercial franchise m Dublin, and the extension 
of adult suffrage to local government—all of which were 
rejected by the Senate—^will soon be passed into law, tile 
legal period of their suspension having expired. Tlie last 
two measures arc not likely to improve the quality of our 
local government councils. Whether the Senate, now 
deprived of all real power, will be permitted to continue its 
miserable existence no one really knows, or, indeed, cares, 
for it has become little more tLin a feeble rej^ca of the 
Dail. Mr. dc Valera, on second thoughts, stimulated by 
Fianna Fail senators present and possible, may permit it to 
survive in some form as a revising body where the crude 
and often inaccurate legislation of the Dail can be cor- 
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It ^ iMd^ fotpote t&e 5«ute aaw term or » jike^ to 
atm l9 its present sute. 

in. The Amoio-Ieish Impasse 

M r. DE VALERA’S dikmmas, however, arc by oo 
means soldy internal; for out strained relations with 
Great Britain influence, and indeed dominate, all other 
questions. Speaking in London on February 14, Mr. J. H. 
Ihomas, the Secretary for the Dominioiu, expressed a 
^eire for a settlement of this unfortunate dispute during 
the Jubilee year, but coupled this pious wish with a careful 
reminder tlut it could only be fulled if the “ sanctity of 
agreements ” was recognised and the Free State desired to 
remain in the British Commonwealth. Mr. de Valera 
naturally replied that the Irish people would not for any 
consideration abandon th«r right freely to determine their 
own destiny, to choose the pohtical institutions they desired, 
and to judge the extent to which they would associate or 
co-operate with other lutions in matters of agreed common 
concern. As to the sanctity of agreements, he made a 
distinction between agreements freely entered into and 
those extorted from an unwilling people by threats of force. 
Senator Connolly, the Minister for Lands, added the 
obvious retort tlat any reference to the sanctity of agree¬ 
ments applied fittingly to the British agreement with 
America on the subject of war debts. 

The fact that Mr. Thomas apparently thought that 
the King’s Jubilee celebrations were likely to soften 
Mr. de Valera’s heart shows how little he understands the 
latter’s political mentality, for no line of approach could 
be less Ukely to succeed. Tlie reiteration of threadbare 
arguments and eapressions of good-wiU cannot achieve 
any useful results. Nor can any purpose be served by the 
intwention of well-meaning busybodies who rqiresent 
neither Government, and pot forward fantastic prevail 
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fdr t settlement. A new line of approach, based on a clearer 
recogidtion of the Irish point of view, is essential, if anf 
progress is to be made. Certain fundamental questions 
must be answered, such as whether the form of our govern¬ 
ment is more important to England than our good-will, 
and whether the slow economic degradation of the Free 
State, now taking place, can ultimately benefit dither 
country. 

Mr. de Valera’s idea of how a settlement might be 
reached was given in a speech which he made in the 
Senate on April 3 during a debate on the final stages of 
the Irish Nationality and Citizenship Bill.* He contended 
that a treaty of peace between Ireland and England could 
easily be signed. If, he said, the Irish people, by plebiscite 
or otherwise, and without foreign pressure, were to decide 
on some form of relationship with England, then it could 
be asserted that they were a free people. All that Ireland 
asked of the people on the other side of the Irish Sea Was 
that they should cease to interfere. The Irish people 
did not want their country partitioned, but wanted liberty 
to decide what their form of government should be, whether 
a monarchy or a republic. There could not be peace while 
the people were unfree, the country partitioned, and Irish 
ports held by British forces. They had offered England 
guarantees of neutrality, offered to defend the Irish coast, 
offered to make it impossible for Ireland to be used as a 
base of attack on Great Britain; but she refused to accept 
these offers, and maintained her forces in Ireland. “ The 
fight for freedom,” he said, “ will be completed only when 
every inch of the country is under the control of a Govern¬ 
ment elected by the majority of the Irish people.” They 
were repealing an Act which held that Irish citizens were 
British subjects, but “ British subject ” was a term no 
longer applicable to them under Irish law. 

• See Tm Round Ta*w, No. Match 1935, p. 371. The Govern¬ 
ment, upon the subsequent passage of the BUI, immediately made an order 
which in effect exempts British subjects from its provisions. 
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It u uofortoaftte t^t ander preseat political conditions 
de Valera’s proposal for an all-Irdiuid referendum is 
impoBsible, but even if it were possible it is eztremdy 
improbable that it would result in a majority for a republic. 
If it did not, we should still have to deal with the irrecon¬ 
cilable element in the Free State, and if it did, could 
or would any English—or, indeed, Irish—Government 
force Northern Ireland to accept the consequences! 
Mr. de Valera’s solution, while it may be capable of mathe¬ 
matical proof, unfortunately ignores stubborn racial and 
political realities. But there is no reason whatever why 
the Irish Free State itself should not be permitted to decide 
freely whether it wants to remain in the British Common¬ 
wealth or not. An unfriendly Free State is just as danger¬ 
ous to Great Britain as an unfriendly republic, and it will 
remain unfriendly until we realise that Great Britain does 
not desire our unwilling continuance in the Common¬ 
wealth, and will not make secession a casus belli. If this 
was made clear we would then have to face and decide the 
vital question whether it was desirable for the Free State 
to be a member of the British Commonwealth or not, and 
we would have finally to deal with the internal compulsion 
exercised by organisations like the I.R.A., which in the name 
of republicanism threaten the stability of the State and the 
safety and liberty of the individual—to decide, in short, 
whether we are prepared to sacrifice the historic IrL«h 
nation for the pleasure of sticking the label “ Republic ” 
on the Irish Free State, in order to save our politicians’ 
faces and ruin ourselves. The sooner these questions 
are answered the better it will be both for Great Briuin 
and for Ireland. 

The real gulf, in the Free State, as Mr. MacDermot 
recently pointed out, is not between those who call them¬ 
selves republicans and those who do not, but between those 
who want order and those who want anarchy, those who 
want concord among ourselves and those who want class 
warfare, those who want friendly relations with Great 
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&itaia and thoM tvlio mat ptcpetoal hatred and hdadStjr 
toviuda her. A tqwb^ in the Free State -maid be is 
i«nlf ibdbs and nidesa it promote the pei^ 

proepaitf, onitf and dignitf of die Irish nataen, idMadi 
have bem the fundamental ideals of every p«at Iridl 
patriot. 

These problems are very dearty dealt with in a re* 
markable article contributed to the March number of 
Sittius, the Irish quartoly review, by Profess^ Mkhad 
Tierney, of the National University, who until quite lately 
was a prominent member of the United Ireland parly, 
but who resigned during the 0 ’Du% imbroglio. Professtv 
Tierney points out that partition cannot be ended until 
we in the Free State have arrived at a substantial agree* 
ment among ourselves, not only as to what form we want 
an eventually united Irish State to take, but also as to idiat 
form we ultimately wish to give the present Free State. 
In his view, without such unity of aim not only cannot 
Ireland be united, but it is doubtful whether it can be 
governed, and he believes that all Ireland must ultimately 
assume the form that we decide to give to the Free State. 
The greatest dangers to Ireland at the moment are, he 
thinks, sham republicanism and sham dominionism ; both 
are negative and destructive, and thdr meeting place, 
which we have now almost reached, is political chaos—a 
state of affairs in which all existing institutions will be 
rejected as foreign to our national spirit, while we d^ 
liberately refrain from setting up any of our own in their- 
stead. The imperative need of the moment, he wisdy 
states, is that we should abandon these shams and face 
boldly the choice between real membership of the British 
Commonwealth and the declaration of a republic for the 
Free State. Although himsdf a believer in unqualified 
and loyal acceptance of Dominiou status, he thinks that 
unity of purpose and aim on this basis are impossible, and 
that only through a republic can we arrive at final natumal 
union by way of peaceful and friendly co-operation with 
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GrettBxiuiii. tix short, his contention is that the establidk- 
mtot of a FqmUic in the Free Stote, althoogh the longest 
vny to natk^ nnitjr, would be the shortest waf to Free 
State tranquillity- and devdopmeat 

Professor Daniel Binchy, of the same University, vdio 
was die Free State Minister in Germany from 1929 to 1932, 
in a lucid comment on Professor Tierney’s article, tabes ^e 
opposite view. He points out that membership of the 
Commonwealth afford the most predons guarantee of our 
freedcun, even against Great Britain itself, and that the 
conversion of the Free State into a repnblic -would make the 
partition of Ireland as permanent as anything human can be. 
Wide as the breach is between the two Irish States to-day, 
continued membership of the Commonwealth provides 
at least the germ of a future rapfrochement. Although he 
does not agree with Professor Tierney that the sincere 
repnbUcans constitute a majority in the Free State, he 
bdieves a vote for secession would be better than the present 
chaotic uncertainty. Our generation, in his view (and 
most thinking Irishmen will agree with him), has sinned 
enough already against the unity of Ireland. By declaring 
a republic now we may commit the most deadly sin of all, 
by making it impossible even for our children to undo the 
evil we have done. 

Irish Free State. 

May, 1935. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


I.JSiLVER Jubilee 

O N May 6, 1935, King George the Fifth, with his 
family, his Ministers of State, the Prime Ministers 
of his Dominions, and a great and distinguished company, 
sang 7 e Deum in Saint Paul’s, thanking God for his preser¬ 
vation to reign over us for twenty-five years. The streets 
of London tkough which he passed, t^t warm and bril¬ 
liant day, were lined with thousands of his cheering subjects, 
and late into the night a great crowd still thronged the space 
outside Buckingham Palace to demonstrate their loyalty 
and to hope for another glimpse of their King. This was 
the first day of a week of celebrations, gay and solemn, 
which revealed not only the devotion of the British people 
to the Throne, but also their hope and courage, their good 
humour, and their kindliness. Ornament and oratory, 
tongue and pen, ancient ceremonies and modern invention, 
all the arts and energies of the nation, were joined together 
to pay His Majesty homage, but no words and no display 
could tell in full the human love that his people, have for 
him and that he has for his people. He is the first among us, 
a monarch in dignity and statesmanship, yet one of us; 
a man in understanding and in simplicity of character. 
Here is the secret at once of his own success as King, 
and of the strength of the Throne in the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. The Crown is a symbol, not of central 
domination or of personal power, but of the principle of 
the commonwealth, the good of all for which aU men must 
work together,* 

* The full ten of the King’s reply to the addresses presented by Parlia¬ 
ment is printed below, p. 581. 
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Economic Progress and the Budget 
Those days ^ cdebration were fatdnl in the hi8tat7 
of the British Commonwealth. In places of honour in the 
Royal Procession drove the Prime Ministers of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia, and an Indian member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council—divergent in race and interest and 
political opinion, but united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown.” They and the Government of the United 
Kingdom were using to the full the opportunity of their 
presence to take counsel together on foreign affairs, on 
economic policy and on other matters of joint concern. 
One of those Dominion Premiers, we may significantly 
remark, had flown all the way from his capital city to 
London. While foreign problems grow ever more urgent 
and economic policies ever more comprehensive, com¬ 
munications happily grow ever swifter and easier, so we may 
be allowed to hope tlut in future such meetings of Common¬ 
wealth statesmen will not have to wait upon special occa¬ 
sions or sparse Imperial Conferences, but will be a frequent 
reality in the relations between His Majesty, as head of the 
Commonwealth, and his people’s chosen leaders. 

II. Economic Progress and the Budget 

I N his moving broadcast message on the evening of 
May 6 , His Majesty spoke of the trials and difficulties 
through which we have come, and of those that are not 
yet over. “ In the midst of this day’s rejoicing,” he said, 
“ I grieve to think of the numbers of my people who are 
still without work.” The continuance of two million 
unemployed is indeed a painful wound upon the body 
of the nation, but to-day there are hopeful signs of its 
healing. Early in the year there was a setback in the unem¬ 
ployment figures, but the lost ground has been recovered, 
and in April the total numbers employed in insurable 
trades rose to the highest level—10,320,000—ever 
recorded, even in the years before the slump. 
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itt Gcett Bzittia on A|dl i$ 
ttrtjiiilfe, «f were vAoUf wws^efid, 

teiB^aarify «top^ and 87,504 oonia% k obb^ 
eto^lc^nettt. The total fig^e waa ovo' loo^ooo len than 
a jeer {ntnooiilf , an unjax^vement >duch msat he Tieimi 
a^usBt theiact^tthe spurt in the birtlpnte immediatdif 
afta the war meant an nnnsnalfy large number of recraita 
to industry daring the past twdve months. PrepazatioiB 
for the Jubilee helped to produce the good results in 
April; onempk>7ment among those attached to hotd 
aiui boarding-house service, for instance, fell by nearly 
8,000 betwen March and April. But no such explanation 
will serve for the improvement in industries like coal¬ 
mining or ship-building. Unemployment in the former 
was over 44,000 less than in April 1934, a very satisfactory 
sign of general economic progress, as well as of the gradual 
movement of workers away from the depressed industries. 
Another striking aspect of the employment figures is the 
continued strength of the building industry, to whose 
activity (with all its subsidiary and associated trades, from 
paint to furniture) we owe a very great deal of our economic 
recovery during the past two years. 

Other indices besides employment show steady advances. 
It is a statistical accident that the companies included 
in the Economist's index of industrial profits, which reported 
their accounts in the first quarter of the year, show an 
appreciably narrower fluctuation of profits over a period pf 
years than those reporting in any other quarter. Hence the- 
advance of I4'6 per cent, in their latest annual profits, 
compared with those reported in 1934, is to be contrasted 
rather with the advance of 5-3 per cent, recorded in the 
first quarter of 1934 than with the average advance of 
16*6 per cent, recorded over the whole of last year. If we 
may judge from such partial evidence, the profit record 
for the rest of 1935 will be even better than the first 
quarter’s returns would indicate. Among the more striking 
of the constiturntt figures, while the textile industry still 
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^ tre&d hf r^iting dta»i^rfMidffofit«t 
ii^«|l 38 £ed«kdw 8 « greater improrme&t tins vxf 
ha^ kmxhxdmtty except dectrialcqxdpm&it. IV 
and «i!ed isslasti7 is always characterised by wide fisctoa- 
tUMia k profits earned, in accordance with the ratio of 
(^Mratioss to capacity, but the present improvement is 
dse also to a widespread increase in the demand for con- 
strucribnal material. 

Both these economic elements, unemployment and 
prt^ts, have a direct and critical bearing upon budgetary 
prospects—profits as a main source of taxation, unemploy¬ 
ment because the unemployed whose insurance rights have 
lapsed are now supported entirely out of Exchequer 
funds through the Unemployment Assistance Board. 
It is reckoned that a fall of 100,000 in unemployment, 
if maintained throughout the year, would mean a saving 
of something like ^^3,000,000 to the budget. The extent 
of sawng in the current year, however, is problematical 
ovring to the continued suspension of the unemployment 
assistance scale.* The local authorities are being paid 
additional Exchequer grants intended to cover the relief 
that they still have to afford to able-bodied unemployed 
receiving neither insurance nor transitional benefit. The 
Cupboard in which this skeleton rests must, however, be 
reopened before long by the Government. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain presented his budget on 
April 15. The previous year had been a satisfactory one 
for the Exchequer; almost every mam department of 
tax revenue (except excise) had yielded more than the 
Chancellor had expected, and appreciable economies had 
been effected in expenditure, including over million 
on the civil votes. In spite of heavy supplementary votes, 
totaffing ,^10,395,000, and of a large short-fall in mw- 
cdlaaeous receipts, revenue exceeded expenditure by 
£,7f$62fOOO, This sum, together with what remained of the 
find debt charge of ,^224,000,000 after paying for interest 
• tee Tm Rootib Taiu^ No. 9*, March, 1935, p. 36a. 
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aiul,jiuuugemeaty made up nearly £^20 miHion ior the- re- 
dox^ti^n <A nadonal debt. This was a good start £or 
the new budget. Mr. Chamberlain, however, was under a 
seHons handicap, in that an increase of some j^io million 
in the defence votes was being asked for by ^e Govorn- 
ment, in view of the difficult international situation and 
the urgent need for making good deficiencies that had 
accumulated during years of economy. Commitments for 
subsidies to agriculture and other additional expenditure 
had also to be considered, and Mr. Chamberlain, with 
proper caution, saw fit to add to his estimates a sum of 
£^000,000 for supplementary expenditures whose neces¬ 
sity, but not whose details, could now be foreseen. On the 
revenue side, he looked forward to increases in most items, 
notably £% million from income tax and £S million from 
miscellaneous receipts. 

These estimates gave him, on the basis of existing taxa¬ 
tion, a surplus of £s\ million, with revenue at £'J'iSk 
milhon and expenditure at £7^0 million (against £ji6 
million last year, including supplementary votes). By 
raiding the Road Fund of its remaining surplus, by imposing 
a duty on heavy oils used in Diesel engines on the road, 
and by other small changes in taxation, the Chancellor 
brought his prospective surplus up to million. This 
he used to adjust the income-tax allowances in favour of 
families with small incomes (at a cost of ,^4,500,000 in 
1935-36 and j^iOjOOOjOOO in a full year), to restore the 
remaining half of the emergency cuts in the salaries of> 
public servants (at a cost of ,^4,000,000 in 1935-36 and 
in a full year) and to remove the entertainment 
tax on seats costing less than 6d. (with a special additional 
concession on cheap seats for entertainments where the 
performers are actually present). His final balance sheet 
showed a surplus of £^00,000 on an expenditure of ^^734 
million. 

The budget was greeted more with approval than with 
applause. The concessions to small taxpayers,, public 
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acrKfeats and audience? at c^eap ent&tainments lud be«i 
gtsiaa% expected, though they were none the less wdeotee. 
The smallness of the surplus and the need for drawing 
upon the Road Fond even to do so much were; disappoint¬ 
ing, and some expert commentators held that, as in 1934, 
Mr. Chamberlain had under-estimated the prospective 
yidd of income tax and sor-tax and of estate duties, perhaps 
deliberatdy. Attention has properly been drawn to the 
costliness of the subventions being made to agriculture, 
and the need for reviewing them in relation to the general 
economic capadties and requirements of the country. 
The raid on the Road Fund has encountered, naturally, 
much opposition from motorists’ organisations and other 
interested parties, though Mr. Chamberlain gave an 
assurance that if money were needed for desirable road 
projects it would be made available. It is generally 
recognised, on a sober view, that in times of international 
disturbance and general uncertainty, such as those through 
which we are passing, we can count ourselves fortunate to 
possess not only a balanced budget but something in hand. 
The budget of 1935 ends the period of emergency economy 
that began with Mr. Snowden’s second budget of 1931. 

One of the extravagances that were not excised in 1931, 
partly because it was of a contractual kind, was the beet- 
sugar subsidy, which dates from the time of the first 
Labour Government in 1924. Under pressure from the 
Opposition, however, the Government set up a small 
committee of inquiry, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Wilfrid Greene, K.C., to review the condition of the 
industry and to advise what should be done upon the 
expiry of the present undertaking to continue the subsidy. 
The report of the majority was a damning document. 

We recognise (wrote the chairman and Sir Kenneth Lee) that 
the question whether continued assistance is justiiied depends 
partly on s^t alternative objects of government expenditure may 
be in view, and we appreciate that it is not within our terms of 
t^erence to consider ^ternadvo means of assisting agriculture. 
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iafi^l» M pMKtiye jottiSctdoB tor Ibe eipeadi^^ 

•CTvisd aalBbns per aniintn <m iadnitrf mkb bat ao 
pMitpcctt o{ em becomiog w^-sopporting, aad oa ^ pn>iiiicttm 
a nMck, withont dut aanstance, -mmld at piesoit «iqi« pdoli 
bd pnctkiSy ndaekaa, we eanaot reoomaieiid die cxfflttnaaaoe dl 
aawtaaoe. 

If, nevertheless, it was decided to continue State sapport 
for the beet-su^ industry, the majority report put forward 
a plan for organisation and assistance involving the control 
of the industry by a permanent independent commis^n 
appointed by the Government, and the amalgamation of 
the different processing interests, whose efhciency had been 
shown to vary considerably. The third member of the 
committee, Mr. Cyril Lloyd, while dissenting from the main 
conclusion of his colleagues and urging the support of the 
industry for a further long period at approzirpately its 
present size, agreed with the main lines of their reorganisa¬ 
tion plan. The majority report was naturally received 
with tremendous indignation by farmmg interests, especi¬ 
ally in the eastern counties. It was protested that thous¬ 
ands of workers in productive industry were to be thrown 
on the dole—^though in any but a physiocratic sense the 
industry is entirely unproductive, since its fruits have for 
years been worth less than the subsidies paid to produce 
them; and though the subsidy itself is nothing more than 
a corporate dole. As the majority of the Greinc Com¬ 
mittee state, “ the principal value of the industry is that of 
a relief measure.” 

III. Mr. L1.0TD Gkorgi’s Niw Dzai. 

T he continuation or abolition of the beet-sugar 
subsidy is a minor problem for the Govemment by 
comparison with the question of Mr. Lbyd George’s 
“New Deal” programme. At first, while Mr. 

George was expounding his proposals in a series of speeches 
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is MbidMttinr «sd dtevi^ere, the Gcnrosmoit 

iiflent, sad it wm thoa^. by WMoy .that dkdr 
peis^.wii ta “fie.low aad si^ muffin*,” while die aquib 
bazjtt itadt out. Bat whether because Mr. I 4 ofd George 
was obyioBslj gaining sympathy from a great many people, 
kfcMii^ Government supporters, or for whatever reason^ 
on lubrch i the Prime Minister addressed him a lettn 
explaining that the Govemmoit had been inert only udtile 
awmting a fuller exposition of his programme, and re* 
affiiaung that they were ready to consider any proposals 
fw public works that , appeared likely to fulfil such con* 
ditionS as they had laid down and as he himself had publicly 
stated that he thought appropriate. Mr. MacDonald 
added that the Government were, in fact, even then con¬ 
sidering proposals of this character, and that they would 
welcome further su^estions ; if Mr. Llo]^ George would 
send them his estimates and calculations, they would be 
considered immediately and carefully by the Cabinet. 
Mr. Lloyd George promptly replied accepting this offer, 
and after he had submitted a written memorandum there 
began, just before Easter, a series of consultations between 
him and a Cabinet committee set up to consider his 
proposals ; as The Round Table goes to press these con¬ 
versations are still proceeding. 

Having committed themselves so far, the Government 
cannot now evade a definite decision one way or the other. 
Mr. Lloyd George indicates that as far as he is concerned 
his programme is an indivisible whole. JVhat exactly this 
means in practice we can only guess ; for he clearly does not 
expect every clause and every figure to be accepted as if his 
proposals were a dictator’s manifesto. But it does plainly 
mean that he will be a critic and not a co-operator unless 
his two main fdanks go into the Government platform— 
pubfic wwks and land settlement. Now this is rather a 
strain combination, because the two thmgs are dependent 
on fundamentally different diagnoses of the economic 
utuation. Public works, based on government borrowing 
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md recommended as a measure of recovery from ^^eneral 
trade d^ression, can clearly be justified oo^ if tlie need 
<d dm momoit is for a stimulus to set the economic ma c hine 
moving, or father to gear it up to higher speeds—if, in 
other words, “ prosperity is round the comer,” and if, whel 
the corner is turned, the prosperity we find will enable ns 
easily to pay off the capital that we are advised to raise now. 

But were such our philosophy and such our view of the 
economic condition of Great Britain, we could scarcely 
endorse, as a general economic folicy^ the settlement of 
large numbers of people on the land. For if the promotion 
of employment on the land is economically desirable 
(though in itself plainly “ uneconomic ”) then it must be 
because our industrial civilisation has failed and will 
always fail to bear the burden of its own wealth, and 
because unemployment, so far from being curable by 
stimulative therapy, is an inherent or chronic defect of the 
present balance—or want of balance—between industry and 
agriculture. The back-to-the-land movement, in brief, is a 
repudiation of specialisation, which is the foundation of 
material wealth and progress. Sound it may be neverthe¬ 
less ; for the rival claimants to our support, the believers 
in a renewal of the march to greater wealth if only we can 
get started, have to face the hard fact of heavy unemploy¬ 
ment that dates from far beyond the present depression 
and seems to be inherent in the industrial and distributive 
system as we know it. If public works or some other 
stimulus produces a boom combined with high unempl<^- 
ment, it will not be thought prosperity. Yet, sage as they 
may be, those who cry “ back to the land ” are pessimists, 
while those who cry “ prime the pump ” are optimists; 
and when the twain join voices in one appeal to the people 
there must be either confusion of thought or a deliberate 
attempt to please everybody, no matter at what cost in 
consistency. 
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IV. Electiok Prospects 

I T is because Jus programme contains sometliiiig for 
eT6t7bod}>' tJut it is likely to have so popular an dectoral 
a{^}eal. This the Government fully recognise, and the 
prospects of Mr. Lloyd George’s return to office in a 
reconstructed National Government later in the summer 
seem much brighter to-day than they seemed six months 
ago. They may have been realised, or may have disappeared, 
long before these pages are read, so speculation is useless. 
But at least it is clear that some reconstruction is necessary, 
both of the personnel of the Government and of its pro¬ 
gramme. After four years of office they have both lost 
their appeal—indeed, since the National Government was 
elected only to tide the country over the crisis, to save the 
pound from inflation and the budget from bankruptcy, it 
cannot be said to have had a long-term policy at all, other 
than what has emerged from its accomplishments and its 
immediate promises. 

October or November is now thought to be the earliest 
(and most probable) date for the coming general election, and 
May 1936 to be the latest. There can be no doubt that 
the Government will lose a great many seats, and it is 
generally held that the results of 1929 rather than those of 
1931 are the standard by which to judge the prospects. 
Aiter the 1929 general election the distribution of seats 
was as follows: Labour 290, Conservatives 260, Liberals 
60, others 5. The fortunes of the Liberal party show no 
signs of revival, and if Mr, Lloyd George and his followers 
move over to the Government the plight of Opposition 
Liberals will be even more unenviable. Even with Mr. 
Lloyd George still among them they can hardly be allotted 
more tlian 30 seats. If Labour is to have the working 
majority over all parties for which its more sanguine 
prophets profess to hope, it must secure some 325 seats. This 
does not necessarily entail winning many purely rural seats 
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C<ai^e(^ fiidli ai tvere }idd by Labour ia 1929 
bttt ix does mesa mmaing s sofid sod <^sdfl&ks^ 
may df industikl voters and also securmg a bobi^ Of 
seats bi fendeatial and smaM-town areas yAkOttiUb^W^ 
wsm yet won. Bf-ekction results, especta% It 
fiwt Fulham, t<^et^ with the remarkable swing to the 

in the muiudpalities and county coundls, had enoour* 
aged Labour supporters to believe that the feat 
possible, but more recently their hopes have been damped. 

At a by-election in Norwood a “ Die-Hard ” Conservative 
ap^ieared, doubtless in emulation of Mr. Randol{di 
Churchill’s exploits in Wavertree*, but instead of letting 
in the Labour candidate by splitting the Government vote 
he lost his deposit and a National Conservative won by 
a majority of more than 3,000. The combined vote for 
the Right candidates was slightly less than the Conservative 
poll in 1929, and the Labour vote was 1,750 more than it 
had been then, but this relative gain was not over-encour¬ 
aging to the Labour party, since there were nearly 8,000 
former Liberal votes to be divided. A by-election early in 
May in West Edinburgh was still more satisfactory to the 
Government. Not oidy did their candidate, a Conserva¬ 
tive, hold a seat that had been won by Labour in 1929, but 
he obtained over 3,000 more votes than his Conservative 
predecessor had in the 1929 election, while the Labour 
candidate obtained actually 2,000 fewer votes than Labour 
had mustered at the nadir of their fortunes in 1931. Hie 
liberal candidate, the eminent economist Sir George Paish, 
just escaped losing his deposit, with a vote one-third the 
size of that obtained by the Liberal candidate in 1929. 

The change for the worse in the international situation 
undoubtedly affected the vote at Edinburgh and has 
generally strengthened the Government’s position in the 
country. People are much less inclined to experiment 
politically when external dangers are apparent. Moreover, 
whereas a few months ago an Opposition speaker could 
• See Thi Rouitd Tabu, No. 98, MmcH 1935, p. 557. 
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^ il^ fi«B^|e ina«ei % 

W ilH B» stood for pesoe, 10A ^ aca«|^g 1^ 
<^;i||M«aQ|iMiit cl tajdng pan is a& international Snnamoita 
^6t4»f tlbere is modi more nervousness imong tiie 
p«d 3 & abMt defence, and less inclination to identify 
peaoo^edtii^ with pa<^8m. Hie people of Great Britain 
are, ip. these times, among die least b^cose in the world, 
but their political realism tells them that war is still a 
livdlj posaibilify, that Great Briuin has a vitd 
interest in maintaining world peace as well as a moral doty 
to do so, and that this obligation, no less than defensive 
necessity, may involTe her in war, or at least in a position 
where the threat of collective war is required to deter a 
potential aggressor. Isolationism has its advocates, and so 
has pacifism, but between the two extremes the mass of 
the people feel that so long as the Devil is still at large we 
must be ready to fight him with his own weapons. 

ADDENDUM 

A mong HUs Majest/s many speeches and messages 
thanking those who had offer^ loyal greeting and 
congratulations upon the occasion of the Silver Jubilee, 
ncme was more moving, or made a more lasting Impression, 
than his broadcast address on the evening of May 6. 
But since cold print is a poor instrument to convey the 
emotion that his voice transmitted to his people, we preserve 
in the pages of The Round Table not this but his equally 
memorable, if less personal, reply to the addresses presented 
on May 9 in Westminster Hidl by the two Houses of 
Parliament. 

THE KING AND THE COMMONWEALTH 
My L(»ds and Members of the House of Commons: 

I thank yon from my heart for your loyal Addresses, and for the 
words of devoted affection which you have used in speaking of 
myself of the Queen and of our Family. 
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G^l^t Britain 

YonfpKMiice hoe to-day, accompanied by the Prime hfinuteiB 
the Domiattm of Qoiada, the Commonwealth of Anattalia, dte 
Dominba of New Zealand and the Union of Sonth Africa, gWea 
riae to many memories and many thonghts. The Mother of Pari a- 
ments imd her children, grown to full esute, stand now upon equal 
terms in common allegiance to the Crown. Hie unity of ^ BriOBh 
Empire is no longer expressed by the supremacy of the time-honoured 
Parliament that sits here at Westminster. The Crown is the historic 
symbol that unites this great family of nations and races, scattered 
over every quarter of the earth. The United Kingdom and the 
Dominions, India, the numerous colonies and dependencies, 
embrace such wide varieties of speech, culture and form of govern¬ 
ment as have never before in the world’s history been brought into 
a Commonwealth of Peace. In these days, when fear and preparation 
for war are again astir in the world, let us be thankful that quiet 
government and peace prevail over so large a part of the earth’s 
surface, and that under our flag of freedom so many millions eat 
their daily bread, in far distant lands and climates, with none to 
make them afraid. 

I especially welcome here to-day representatives of my Indian 
Entire. 

This, my Palace of Westminster, in the mighty heart of our 
Empire, is the very cradle of our envied parliamentary institutions. 
Here is the anvil whereon our common law was forged, to become the 
joint inheritance of the United States of America and our own 
community of peoples. Beneath these rafters of mediaeval oak, the 
silent witnesses of historic tragedies and pageants, we celebrate the 
present under the spell of the past. 

It is to me a source of pride and thankfulness that the perfect 
harmony of our parliamentary system with our constitutional 
monarchy has survived the shocks that have in recent years destroyed 
other Empires and other liberties. Our ancient Constitution, 
ever adaptable to change, has during my reign faced and conquered 
perils of warfare never conceived in earlier days, and has met and 
satisfled new democratic demands both at home and overseas. The 
system bequeathed to us by our ancestors, again modified for the 
needs of a new age, has been found once more, as of old, the best 
way to secure government by the people, freedom for the individual, 
the ordered strength of the State and the rule of law over governors 
and governed alike. 

The complex forms and balanced spirit of our Constitution were 
not the discovery of a single era, still less of a single party or of a 
single person. TTicy are the slow accretion of centuries, the outcome 
of patience, tradition, and experience, constantly finding channels 
old and new for the impulse towards liberty, justice and social 
improvement inherent in our people down the ages. 
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Addendum 

sty Grandmother, Qoeea \^ct<ma, at ffluttiou* memory, 
tejaked tn^ her people oa the occasion oi her two JabQees, she gare 
thaab for a long period of nnbrdben prosperity. Soth periods 
cannot ahrays recur. In loddng back over the 35 years of my reign 
the thankfulnera that I fed to-^y it chiefly for escape'from dan^ 
greater than erer before threatened our land. I can never forget 
how the peril from without at once united all the parties, classes, 
Governments, and races of the Empire; men and women played 
thdr parts; ^e ranks were dosed and, in the issue, strength nphdd 
the fiw. Let us not in this hour of thanksgiving fail to remember 
those who gave their lives, or who live now maimed or blinded that 
we might continue to enjoy the blessings of life. 

Through later years our path has led uphill. In the aftermath of 
war, in a world exhausted by its ordeals and impoverished by its 
destruction, we set ourselves to resume our normal ways, to recreate 
the structure of our industry and commerce, and to respond to the 
urgent desire to improve the conditions of life. We were treading 
unfamiliar and broken ground, for there had been far-reaching changes, 
especially in economic conditions. Everywhere a feeling of un¬ 
certainty and lack of confidence hung like a shadow over human 
endeavour. But we have made headway by the earnest goodwill, 
prudence and stability of my people, and to-day the country has 
attained to a measure of industrial success which gives it confidence 
in the future. 

I am very conscious that these years have brought hardship and 
often disappointment, and I hare been moved with profound ad¬ 
miration for the great-heartedness of my people, and for the steadfast 
fortitude and unbending will to overcome, which they have ever 
shown in their anxieties. I sympathise deeply with those who have 
endured the sadness and burden of unemployment. It is a source 
of comfort to me to feel that from these times of trial there has grown 
up throughout our community a stronger feeling of fellowship one, 
withano^er. 

I have been blessed in all my work in having ^beside me my dear 
wife, of whom you have spoken so kindly. I give thanks to Almighty 
God, who has thus far sustained me and my people, and I pray 
that we may continue to pursue the cause of freedom and progress in 
a spirit of peace, tolerance, and understanding. 
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CANADA 


I. Canada’s “ New Deal ” Pkogeaume 

T he Berenteenth Federal Parliament of Oimula 
assembled for its final session on January 17, and 
adjourned on April 17 for a month’s recess. A series of 
adverse federal by-elections and provincial general elections 
had shown that the popularity of the Conservative party, 
after four years of power, had reached a very low ebb, but 
the opening of the session found the party greatly heartened 
by the dramatic New Year move of its leader, Mr. Bennett. 
In a series of broadcast addresses he put forward a com- 
pr^ensive programme of reforms designed to remedy evils 
and abuses that had been disclosed in the capitalist system 
as operated in Canada. These addresses not only served 
to revive the drooping spirits of Conservative partisans, 
but also induced a considerable body of neutral opinion, 
which had become definitely hostile to the Bennett Ministry, 
to pause in its condemnation and consider the possibility 
of securing desirable reforms through a Conservative 
Administration. The “New Deal” programme was 
applauded by the Co-operative Commonwealth party, as 
representing a partial conversion to their own socialist 
doctrines; but the Liberals, although prepared to admit 
that it had temporarily checked the rapid decline in Minis¬ 
terial fortunes, derided it as a piece of electioneering stage- 
play which promised no effective cure for the economic 
and social troubles of the Dominion. So they came to 
Parliament in a cheerful and militant temper, determined 
to drive the Government to the country at the earliest 
possible moment, and confident that the verdkt of the 
polls would be decisively in their own favour. 
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Gaaaik*! " HewtDal ” Programme 

' Ptf the tfaee 'hdx^i ha««ver» ibey bed ket die inithdre 
to the OeiwRime&t, md the ^eech from the Throne 
foMcttt a vaned {vogramme of le^lation to give pracdcal 
effect to the reform* ootlioed in Mr. Bennett’s speeches. 
Tile Prime Minister himself took personal charge of 
pncticalljr all the new legislation, which was nuking steady 
headway when he was laid low with a severe illness. Begin¬ 
ning as a minor ailment on February 24, the trouble was 
somi a^avated by a condition of general physical ovu* 
strain, the result of his prolonged and prodigious labours, 
and at one period considerable anxiety about him prevailed 
among his friends and followers. But his fine physical 
vitality asserted itself, and although his physidans insisted 
upon a long rest in bed, and he did not return to the House 
of Qimmons before the Easter recess, he was able to sail 
f(H England to attend the King’s Jubilee celebrations. 
While his Absence inevitably threw a dond over the pro¬ 
ceedings of Parliament, the veteran Sir George Pcrley, who 
had to assume the duties of acting Premier in his seventy- 
eighth year, happily rose to the occasion. He found his 
path smoothed by his popularity with the Opposition 
groups ^dio, while not waiving their right of free criticism, 
showed as far as possible a spirit of helpful co-operation. 

The Government devised for some of the measures im¬ 
plementing its pledges on industrial and social reforms an 
ingenious method of surmounting constitutional obstacles. 
It had always been taken for granted in Canada that legis¬ 
lation dealing with wages, hours of labour and industrial 
conditions generally were within the jurisdiction of the 
provinces and outside the range of federal authority. In 
the early days of the session, however, Mr. Bennett sur¬ 
prised Parliament by developing with great force and 
considerable skill the thesis that Canada was obliged, as 
a member of the League of Nations and of the International 
idibour Organisation, to ratify the conventions passed at 
Intersarional Labour Conferences under Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and that she had been derelict in not 
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long ago the (^ligations thus under^i^ Stnen 
1 ^ British Nc^ America Act empowered the Fedend 
ParBament to canj out ail treaty obligations of ^ 
Domipion, so he argued, the Federal Parliament must ips9 
facto have authority to pass any legislation necessary for 
that purpose, and provincial rights must therefore give 
way to treaty rights. As a preliminary step, therefore, 
the Prime Minister invited Parliament to approve formally 
a. seritt of international conventions committing their 
signatories to minimum standards of wages, maximum 
hours of labour, a clear day of rest each week for workers, 
and other industrial labour reforms. 

This thesis, however, the Liberals declined to accept, 
maintaining that jurisdiction over wages, hours of labour 
and other industrial questions had been definitely assigned 
to the provinces by the British North America Act, and 
that this allocation had been confirmed both by judicial 
decisions of the highest courts and by the pronouncements 
of a long line of statesmen of all parties, including some 
members of the present Cabinet. They argued that the 
Federal Government could commit the country only to 
such treaty obligations as were within its power to imple¬ 
ment arid they urged that, before the proposed industrial 
legislation was made operative, its constitutional validity 
should be tested by a reference to the Supreme Court. 
Protests against what was described as an unwarrantable 
invasion of provincial rights were also forthcoming from 
the Liberal Administrations of certain provinces. In a ' 
series of constitutional debates which took place in Parlia- 
ment,the Government nevertheless stood its ground, and 
it now finds its claims about the constitutional implications 
of treaty commitments supported by an article in the 
Canadian Political Science Quarterly by Mr. Wilfr ed Jenks, 
legal adviser of the I.L.O. at Geneva. Meanwhile, the 
Government had accepted and acted upon a resolution, 
moved by Mr. Woodsworth, the C.C.F. leader, for the 
appointment of a special committee to investigate and 
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upon tike best methods of seraiiog satis&cl^ 
amendments of the British North America As^ abmit 
whose necessity all parties found thmselves more or letf 
in agreement. This committee, which has Ibeen sitting 
regularly, has heard a variety of interesting evidence ajod 
suggestions from constitutional experts and civil servants. 

The Liberal Opposition, unwilling to risk exposure to 
the charge that it obstructed useful reforms out of sheer 
constitutional pedantry, did not as a rule carry its objec¬ 
tions to the length of voting against the ratification of 
the international conventions or against the series of 
industrial reform measures that were based upon them. 
It was content to criticise them as inadequate or as vitiated 
by serious flaws, and moved a number of amendments 
designed for their Improvement, some of which were 
accepted. In face of such mild opposition. Bills estab¬ 
lishing a national system of contributory unemployment 
insurance, laying down a maximum 48-hour week for 
industrial workers, and setting up machinery for the 
enforcement of a minimum wage, have now been passed 
by the Commons and sent to the Senate, which is practic¬ 
ally certain to approve them. Another Bill introduced by 
the Government provides for the creation of a National 
Economic Council, which is to function as a general 
advisory staff for the Cabinet on economic and social 
problems. A scheme is also being brought before Parlia¬ 
ment for the reclamation of the drought-stricken area of 
the prairie provinces, and before the session ends the 
Government will probably act upon the report of a housing 
committee, which has recommended the creation of a 
central authority to deal with slum clearance and other 
housing problems. 

The budget, which was presented by Mr. Rhodes on 
March 22, contained no revolutionary proposals, but it 
embodied some important changes in taxation and tariffs. 
For the fiscal year 1934-35. Mr. Rhodes was able to claim 
a nominal surplus of $2,700,000 on an aggregate revenue 
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1)19 ttilliofi; bttt wh«) seconnt uras tdcea of 
and spedail expenditures and of the Canadian Natkwd' 
Raihmys* deficit he had to admit an addition of neulp 
tiiS millioa to the national debt. For this the best thtt. 
could be said was that it was an improvement upon 1953-34^ 
when $133 million were added to the national debt. For 
1935-36 Mr. Rhodes forecast an expansion (rf revenues 
which would leave him a nominal surplus of $21^ millimif 
but there is no prospect of zny such cur t aiim a i t of the 
extraordinary expen^tures as will avert another serious 
real deficit. The budget implemented Mr. Bennett’n 
pledge to mahe the richer classes bear a heavier share of 
taxation by levying a new special surtax on “ investment 
income ” and by raising the corporation income tax from 
12^ to 13^ per cent,, but it relieved the gold mining industry 
of the tax on the premium value of gold. The tarifi 
changes, though not numerous, were mostly in a 
downward direction, and not only was there a substantial 
enlargement of the British free preferential list but an 
important concession to all British goods was made through 
the elimination of the special import excise duty of per 
cent, upon them. Opposition criticism of the budget was 
pitched in a comparatively mild key and the Ministry had 
no difficulty in securing its passage. 

Imperial and international problems as usual received 
very sparing and quite inadequate treatment, but theirc was 
an interesting debate on April i, when Mr. Bourassa, 
with the special consent of the Government, moved a 
resolution affirming the allegiance of Canada to the Kellogg 
Pact and urging the Government to “ support all effective 
measures to ensure the world’s peace, either through the 
League of Nations or othervrise, in co-operatirm with, 
other Governments.” The essence of his speedt was 
that Canada should be very chary of any commitment in 
Europe and that the League of Nations had bail ed so com¬ 
pletely that it hardly merited further support by Can^a. 
But 1^ isolationist doctrines did not find favour with the 
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^ IMi taeadkm pn3^«s« ym ma<k ivitli tlie semoorii 
f^fct^gjxwnnte tl»t by the end o£ March there seemed to h 
oo^tme Mrioits <^suck to a prorogatioa before Easier 
This was the r^xart of the Koyal Comnusston, origu>ati&{ 
in 2934 as a parliamenuiy committee^ which had spent 
iBc»e than a year investigating wages, industrial conditions 
price spreads, mass buying and correlated problems.* 
In the coarse of its hearings it had accumulated a huge 
mass of evidence which required a long time to digest, and 
the inembation of its report was attended by much cem* 
trovmsy, with the result that it was npt made public until 
April 13. The report, which is a voluminous document of 
500 pages, will be a mine of information to students of 
Canada’s social and economic life, and it teems with highly 
critical observations upon abuses and malpractices which 
the evidence had shown to be rife. For the cure of these 
evils the six Conservative members of the Commission 
and the solitary C. C. F. representative subscribed to a 
majority report which recommended a series of drastic 
reforms and experiments involving strict governmental 
regulation of a variety of commercial and financial activities. 
Three out of the four Liberal members, while endorsing 
most of these recommendations, questioned either the 
propriety or the practicability of others, while the fourth 
Labienl, an unbending Cobdenite from the West, expressed 
complete disagreement with the majority and contended in a 
minority report that the real cure for Canada’s ills was to 
be found not in more governmental interference with 
businas but in the elimiiution of tariflfe and other forms of 
such interference which vi^e now hampering the natural 
mdustries and throttling national development. 

The most far-reaching proposal of the majority report 
♦See Tbs Round Table, No. 9$, June, 1934, p. S30, tnd No. 9S, Match, 
t» 5 rp-J 9 ®- 
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wu 1^€ estsli^hmeat of a Federal Trade and 
ComBamooy armed wth vetj wide and dn»dc poweti 
to administer a nomber of existing measures dealing mth 
industry and commerce and to exercise a general regulatory 
supervttion over these parts of the national life. As 
andllaiy bodies the majority suggested, first, a Federal 
Securities Commission to supervise and regulate corpwa- 
ti<m finance, under a revised Companies Act containing a 
ban upon stock issues of no par value and upon other 
practices now declared to be detrimental to the public 
interest; and, second, a Consumers* Commodity Standards 
Board, which would establish and enforce standards of 
quality for staple products, together with other regulations 
in the interests of the consumer. In separate chapters 
the report reviews conditions in different industries such as 
livestock production, fishing, fruit and vegetable canning, 
milling, baking, furniture making and the manufacture 
of textiles. While it would be superfluous to give here 
an account seriatim of the reforms suggested for each of 
them, in every case the proposals made are designed to 
improve the position of the working producers and the 
consumers of their products—for example, the establish¬ 
ment of a Livestock Commission to regulate the livestock 
industry, and of a Fisheries Board to perform a similar 
function for the fishing industry on the Atlantic Coast. 
The report also makes general recommendations about 
wages and industrial conditions, advocating the rigid en¬ 
forcement of minimum wage laws with a maximum 44-hour 
week as the standard hours of labour in industrial establish¬ 
ments ; it endorses the principle of collective bargaining 
and urges the better organisation of both employers and 
workers for this purpose. In brief, this majority report of 
the Commission favours governmental intervention in 
business and finance on a scale that no Canadian party 
except the C.C.F. has ever ventured to contemplate before. 

While the varied reforms proposed for the benefit of the 
worker have earned it the enthusiastic commendation of 
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lalMxir leaden, ba^nees and Snanckl commniitieB are 
at tbe tduracter of some of the proposals. Some of 
thdr spolxamen have expressed grave concern as to whether 
the addidoas threaten^ to the costs of production and 
distribution can be safely shouldered. It is understood, 
forthermore, that the legal advisers of the Governmeiit, 
following the decisions of the highest courts, doubt the 
competence of the Federal Parliament to establish a Federal 
G)mmission of Trade and Industry. 

The report is now before Parliament and the fortunes 
of all political parties are bound up with the decision that 
the Government reaches about it. Undoubtedly the 
author of its more radical proposals was Mr. H. H. Stevens, 
the former Minister of Trade and Commerce, who resigned 
from the Cabinet last autumn owing to an acute dis¬ 
agreement with his colleagues about matters connected with 
the work of the Commission. After his resignation he 
ceased to be Chairman of the Commission but he remained 
a dominating influence in its counsels, and the Commission 
for Trade and Industry has long been one of his pet projects. 
In his rdle of reformer of economic abuses he has a very 
substantial following in the country, and just before the 
Easter adjournment a sharply controversial exchange in the 
House of Commons between himself and Mr. Cahan, 
the Secretary of State, who is known to have been Mr. 
Stevens’s chief critic in the Cabinet, revealed dearly that 
the sympathies of a large body of the Conservative members 
)f Parliament were definitely vdth the -ex-Minister. He 
las put down a motion for the adoption of the report tn 
oto, and, if it is not ruled out of order, it should produce a 
'ery fateful debate as soon as Parliament reassembles on 
^ay 20. 

Mr. Stevens and his friends take the view that if the 
Jovernmcnt will only translate into legislation the recom- 
(lendations of the majority report the Conservative party 
irill be provided with a campaign appeal which will give it a 
easonable chance of victory, whereas if the opportunity 
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taa^km ^ Ccttitervstive c^xmioa, ^ 

Mr. Qdias aad the Afswims/ 

^ t ^S*t7 Ttiuch cMunittcd itself to awi 
fotfiDS JUtd such inteiferences with business ss 
lepQit proposes would no longer be entitled to the aanue 
** ConservatiTe ** and could not command ^ek smcere 
afiegbmce. Much will dq>end upon whether Mr. Beoiiett 
is able to resume the active leadership of his partf mi his 
rmnm from London; if he does, his position in his party 
is still BO comnunding that his voice will determine its 
future course. But if he is unable to continue as Piremier 
there is every prospect of a bitter fight about the Con¬ 
servative leadership between Mr. Stevens’s friends and hk 
opponents, and such a prelude to a general electkm would 
bode very ill for the fortunes of Cbnservatism. 

The report also confronts the Liberal party with a d^cate 
problem. It has been anxious for an early election and it 
strenuously but without success opposed the Government’s 
decision to seek a prolonged Easter adjournment fr<Mn 
April 18 to May 20. The Government contended that 
such an adjournment would not only enable Mr. Bennett 
to represent his country at the Jubilee cdebrations in 
London but would give them adequate time to prepare the 
complicated legislation necessary to give e£Eect to th^ 
recommendations of the Royal Commission. The Liberals, 
on the other hand, argued that there was no reason why 
after a week’s adjournment for Easter the session should 
not be wound up in May, that its prolongaticm into June 
must postpone the general dection that was urgently 
needed to restore business confidence, and that it was sheer 
effronteiy for so palpably discredited a Ministry to employ 
this device for staving off the hour of its inevitable extinc¬ 
tion. These taunts and criticisms left the MiiusUy 
unmoved, and as the C.C.F. party were sympathetic to 
their plans they had no difficulty in securing the adjcmrament. 

The present position, therefore, is that Farhamest wiR 
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nawembk aftei^ the month'f xecess for « final boot of 
coffiitroversy in which the issues of the comiof, election 
will be shap^. Ihe attitude of the Liberal members of 
the RoTal Commission clearly indicates that 'their party 
is not prepared to carry its strategy of acquiescence in 
the Government’s social reform proposals to the length 
of accepting complaisantly measures for the comprehensive 
regulation and regimentation of business. Mr. Mackenzie 
King and the main body of his party remain devotees of the 
Gladstonian Liberal creed, to which such extensions of 
governmental activity are anathema. Hence, if the Ministry 
bows to the desires of its more radical followers and accepts 
the majority report in toto, the Liberals will probably 
deploy in organised resistance to most of the regulatory 
features of the legislation submitted. But once the 
Government commits itself to radical measures, it cannot 
afford not to carry them through, and so the session may 
well be prolonged into July or even later. The Govern¬ 
ment has intimated that in the opinion of its lawyers the 
statutory life of this Parliament will expire on August i8. 
As the revision of the new voters’ lists which has just begun 
will take until the middle of June, there is no expectation 
that polling day will be fixed before that date; and in 
view of the traditional dislike of the farmers towards having 
their enjoyment of a federal political battle interfered with 
by harvesting, it may easily be deferred until the latter half- 
of September. 

II. Municipal Debts and Defaults 

I N the fifth year of the depression Canada is confronted 
with a serious and difficult problem by reason of the 
default of a number of municipalities. The municipal 
financial situation has been very good till recently, but the 
long continued strain has begun to have its effect. The 
amount involved and the number of municipalities con¬ 
cerned make the matter one of national import- There 
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tat a Bttle mrer 4,000 rntmidpalities u Caiuida, aq 4 ^ tbeae 
abOat 170 have defaulted on their principal and/or intexeat. 
Xa some cases, the defaults have the appearance of afasol^ 
hopdessness, but in the great majority there is reasoD to 
believe that with economy and good management, and 
above all with an intdligent division of the burden of 
unemployment relief, to which reference will be made 
later, the burden can be borne. 

It is interesting, and to most people in Canada sur¬ 
prising, that the greatest amount of default is in the 
Province of Ontario, the largest and probably the most 
prosperous of all the provinces. On the other hand, in 
the maritime provinces there are no defaults at all. The 
explanation doubtless is that the provinces by the sea, 
which complained that the prosperity of the good years 
passed them by, were not led into the extravagant habits 
that were frequently adopted in more fortunate provinces. 

In Ontario there are approximately $500,000,000 of 
municipal debentures in the hands of the public. On 
December 31, 1934, the outstanding amount of unmatured 
principal as well as overdue principal and overdue interest 
was $88,213,889, of which $11,418,041 was overdue 
principal and $3,972,380 was overdue interest. Up to 
the beginning of this year the afFairs of municipalities in 
default have been under the direction of boards of supei^ 
visors appointed by the provincial Government. It is 
proposed, however, that there shall be direct governmental 
supervision, and the supervisors have made reports sugs- 
gesting (in most cases) a radical reduction in the debt 
burdens of the defaulting municipalities. 

In 1921 the total bonded indebtedness of Canadian 
municipalities was $837,000,000. By 1933 this had risen 
to $1,300,000,000. In those years of general expansion, 
the municipalities, like other taxing authorities, borrowed 
lavishly and created obligations on the basis of getting what 
they wanted and not what they could pay for. These 
debts were created with little regard to their self-liquidating 
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isd, at a rniih, when the natknul income itas 
dnfttkaHy cot end power to pa^ taxes dimiidlhed pro- 
portionxtdjr, the fact that so mndx of the expenditure had 
gone for non-productive purposes made the burden very 
heavy. Property values in many cases are no longer a sure 
indication of ability to pay taxes, and municipalities have 
b^ additionally burden^ by thek pc^ion 'of the costs 
of unemployment relief. 

It is not surprising in the circumstances that some 
instances of bad morale have occurred, though happily 
these are surprisingly few. llie outstanding case is that 
of Vancouver, which is presided over by a mayor named 
McGeer, who is what is not infrequently called in North 
America a “ colourful personality.” Mr. McGeer, since 
assuming office, has caused considerable fluttering in the 
hearts of the holders of the dty bonds by suggesting that 
interest rates should be cut to 3 per cent, A meeting of the 
city’s debenture holders was called in February, and not 
unnaturally determined vigorously to oppose the proposal 
The mayor then asked leave of the Provincial Legislature 
to reduce the rate of interest, but was met with a firm 
refusal. The city has continued to meet the required 
interest payments, and the budget for 1935 provides for a 
mill • rate to cover full interest and sinking fund require¬ 
ments. To date, therefore, the issue of lower interest 
rates has not been forced, and the best financial opinion is 
that, given business-like administration, the financial 
affairs of Vancouver could be placed on a sound basis. 
Meanwhile, the mayor is organising the sale of $1,500,000 
of “ baby bonds ” in Vancouver to provide the funds for 
public works. 

Despite the inclusion of interest and sinking fund 
charges in Vancouver’s budget, it should not be assumed 
that the agitation for a lower interest rate has been aban¬ 
doned. Canada has not escaped the propaganda so vride- 
spread throughout the world, to the effect that interest 
•„Oae-teath of a cent. 
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rat«8 miiBt be lowered-—voluntarily if possible but, in as/ 
event, lowered. 

Tl^ demand for reduction of interest rates is closely 
1 inlr<»/i with the question of unemployment relief. Before 
the depression, unemployment relief was administered in 
a casual, hit-and-miss way, mainly by the municipalities 
with certain ad hoc subventions in cases of emergency from 
the higher governmental authorities. These emergencies 
had been so rare as to be no guide for the situation that 
arose in 1930 and has since continued. 

When unemployment assumed large proportions the 
logical course would have been for the Dominion (or, failing 
the Dominion, the Provinces) to assume the burden. In 
point of fact there were political objections to this, and the 
course taken until recently was to leave the burden on the 
municipalities and to assist them with subsidies from the 
Provincial and Dominion Treasuries. This meant a great 
increase in the already high municipal expenditure, and has 
had the effect of raising taxes on real property to the 
danger point—^without providing, in the larger cities, 
enough to pay their share of relief from current taxes. 
The situation is in need of firm and wise handling, and a 
start has been made in more than one of the provinces to 
deal with it comprehensively. Meanwhile, however, the 
mayors of many of the larger cities—Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, and others—^are very insistent that they cannot 
continue to bear, with the sources of taxation open to them, 
their present share of unemployment relief and also to 
meet their other charges, including interest on debt. It 
seems inevitable, particularly with the unemployment in¬ 
surance legislation just introduced in the Dominion 
Parliament, that unemployment relief must be taken over 
by either the Provinces or the Dominion with a charge 
back to the municipalities according to their ability to 
pay, and if this is done there seems no reason to believe 
that the municipalities cannot carry on. 

It is no doubt inevitable that in a situation of this kind 
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tke 4 ei&ag|(^:ae should seek to sdd bitterness to an already 
difficult situation by suggesting that the municipaliti^ 
have fallen into the hands of “big busine^.” A con¬ 
vincing answer to the charge is to be found in an estimate 
of the distribution of municipal debentures issued by Mr. 
Thomas Bradshaw of the North American Life Company, 
who was recently elected executive director of the Bank 
of Canada. According to him the distribution is as 
follows:— 


(1) Trust companies for the account of estates, repre- $ 
aenting mainly the resources and income of widows 

and orphans, and for the account of depositors and 

holders of investment certificates.325,000,000 

(2) Life insurance companies, held in trust for tlieir 

policyholders, to meet their policy and annuity 
payments .275,000,000 

(3) Municipal sinking funds m Canada, the interest 
income from which is necessary to maintain their 

solvency .200,000,000 

(4) Fraternal benefit societies, fire and casualty com¬ 

panies, dependent on the income for their 
members or policyholders.100,000,000 

(5) Banks in Canada, to enable them to pay interest on 

depositors’ funds .90,000,000 

(6) Religious, educational, charitable and other endow¬ 
ment funds, dependent upon the interest income to 

fulfil their trust .60,000,000 

(7) Pension funds of civic employees, of banks and other 

concerns, sickness and accident funds, workmen’s 
compensation boards, etc.50,000,000 

(8) Private individuals, as a result of thrift, resident in 
Canada and abroad, institutions abroad, private 
executors of estates of widows and orphans, courts 

in the capacity of guardians, and others .. .. 200,000,000 


$1,300,000,000 


This distribution makes it clear that the loss incident 
to any default in interest will fall in the main on the small 
investor, and not, as has been so often represented, on a 
few rich individuals or institutions. 
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JMMitiiiK t 9 tne it u evidest tlb$ 

minlpiftd C9^>eiulitqi« is seeded oo some of ^ MtxOe 
m m ^ig^and. Hspplfy a beginning is b^g mnde tn» 
wards this end. At the recent session <rf the On^buio 
l.q;klatttre an Act was passed providing that fntnrS 
municipal bm'rowings shall require the approval of a Pto^ 
vincial Board. Up to the present the provinces have 
confined themselves to fixing the limit beyond which 
municipal borrowing must not go, but have not gone the 
length of supervising and controUing expenditure provided 
the limit is not transgressed. 

While the seriousness of the burden of public debt in 
Canada is evident, there should be no reason to regard the 
problem as one which the resources of the country cannot 
overtake, given a proper understanding of the truth. The 
best records available indicate that the public debt of Great 
Britain—that is, apart from local indebtedness—at the 
end of the Napoleonic wars was eight hundred and sixteen 
million sterling. The total public debt of Canada, including 
municipalities and provinces, at the present time, is in the 
neighbourhood of fifteen hundred million sterling. The 
present population of Canada is approximately the same 
as that of Great Britain a century back. The productive 
capacity of Canada, her untouched resources and other 
assets, must be far, far in excess of Great Britain’s 120 
years ago. If these facts be so, then the ability of Canada 
to meet her obligations should not be called in question. 

Canada, 

April 25, 1935. 
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AUSTRALIA j A POLITICAL 
MISCELLANY 


A fter a federal election fought in a "round-die* 
corner-at-last-thank-goodness” atmosphere, and 
after the excitements and Aversions of a Royal visit, 
Australian opinion felt, as if it had been a chilly wind, Mr. 
Bruce’s warning on Australia Day that 1935 bade fair to 
be one of the most critical years in the country’s history. 
The High Commissioner had chiefly ip mind, no doubt, 
the difficulties, commercial and political, confronting 
Australia in her external relations. Internally, political 
conditions seem likdy to remain fairly stable. State 
elections in Victoria, in which rural rehabilitation and 
unemployment were the outstanding issues, resulted in the 
return to power of Sir Stanley Argyle (United Australia 
party). Both the Labour party and the Country party, 
however, gained seats, and since the latter party has 
refused to re-enter a coalition Ministry the session will 
doubtless be stormy.* State elections are due shortly in 
New South Wales and in Queensland, There is no general 
expectation that either the Stevens (United Australia), 
or the Forgan Smith (Labour) Governments will be 
defeated,! So far as the federal elections^last year serve as 
a guide, the stiffest contest will probably take place in New 
South Wales. Efforts to reunite the Labour forces, 
however, have repeatedly failed, and if the two anti-Labour 
parties (United Australia and Country) are able to go to 
the polls on an agreed basis, as they did in Victoria, the 
Government should remain in office for another term. 

* See posttcripti p, 618. 

t This forecast was proved correct by the results of the elections held 
in the two States on May 
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la external affaira, contrast, all is perpleted and 
unstable. The Commonwealth Government has had to 
make too severe an adjustment between its two component 
parties to leave much time for public discussions of the 
simple essentials of policy. The result is that Australian 
opinion on overseas markets is expressed in a babel of 
sectional voices. On the political problem of the Pacific, 
there is scarcely any voice at all. 

I. Overseas Trade 

T he general outlook on overseas trade is well illustrated 
by the appointment of Sir Henry Gullett, who 
represented the Commonwealth as Minister of Customs at 
the Ottawa Conference, to the new office of Minister in 
charge of Trade Treaties. The Government has been try¬ 
ing to establish by negotiations fresh markets overseas for 
Australian products. It was recently reported that in 
addition to negotiations with Japan and New Zealand the 
Minister had begun discussions with representatives of 
France, Italy, Belgium, Germany and Czecho-Slovakia. 
The negotiations with the British Government about the 
regulation of the market for Australian meat during the 
remaining currency of the Ottawa agreements have been 
more or less continuous in recent months. The Minister’s 
task has been extraordinarily complicated. At almost 
every point where Australia seeks to extend markets for her 
primary products, she finds she has to consider at whose 
expense any countervailing concessions are to be given. 
That kind of question caimot be satisfactorily answered 
until Australia is in a position to define more clearly, at 
any rate in general terms, the place that she expects her 
own manufactures to take in the national economy. The 
Tariff Board has been hard at work drawing the necessary 
preliminary distinction between inefficient or uneconomic 
industries, which in the long run are a burden to the 
country, and the efficient and economic industries whose 
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processes creste the indispensaWe home demand for 
AttstraHan prMuiy products. In so far as the trade negotia¬ 
tions assist the Government to clarify that disthmtion, th^ 
will serve the country well. 

The Government decided to take advantage of the Prime 
Minister’s presence in London this year at the celebration 
of His Majesty’s Jubilee to arrange for full discussion of 
trade relations between Australia and Great Britain. With 
that end in view Mr. Lyons is accompanied by one of the 
most comprehensive delegations that has ever gone abroad 
to represent Australia. It comprises, in addition to the 
Prime Minister, the Minister in charge of Trade Treaties 
and Mr. Thorby (an Assistant Minister belonging to the 
Country party), together with the Chairman of the Tariff 
Board and a large staff of expert advisers; and it will be 
strengthened in London by the presence of the Attorney- 
General (Mr. Menzies). In London also the delegation 
will have the great advantage of Mr. Bruce’s ability and 
experience. In the absence of Mr. Lyons, the Minister for 
Commerce and Leader of the Country party (Dr. Earle 
Page) is acting as Prime Minister at home. 

The British public will already have been made familiar 
with the essentials of Australia’s case in the trade discus¬ 
sions. She speaks as a country whose rural economy has 
been planned for an expansion and development which are 
still quite incomplete. That is why the first article in the 
Government’s credo is expansion of the overseas demand'for 
Australian products rather than any curtailment of supply. 
That seems to be a reasonable case, not only from the 
point of view of Australia’s own needs, but also from the 
wider point of view of international trade. Australia’s 
idea of what such a policy involves in the way of oppor¬ 
tunities in Great Britain, however, has sometimes been put 
in a rather extreme form. It is said, for instance, that after 
the legitimate needs of British agriculture have been satis¬ 
fied, the Dominions have a moral right, as against the 
foreigner, to unlimited access to the residue of the British 
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josiiliit. Hitt deouind i^jpetn to be vurtfMoiu^lr^ll 
tbivoiC To B^e it is to %Q(»e the stroof cbffiSM to i 
flute kk the Bfitidb maiicet fcB imported foodstofit UX 
held f<xagB countries which btgr large qtnmritkt of 
Briri^ manufactures. 

Anstia^ can justly continne to ask, howwer, fea: a 
preference in the imperial market, subject to safeguards fm: 
the preservarion of British agriculture. In putting forward 
such a demand, Mr. Lyons hopes to convince the British 
Government and people that Australia is not actnated 
merdy by “ insular s^shness.” The Australian case is 
that the only satisfactory long-range objective for the world 
as a whole is the stimulation of the international demand 
for goods, and that the greatest responsibility for encourag¬ 
ing a revival of trade in basic foodstuffs and raw materials 
rests upon the creditor countries. Of course the Common¬ 
wealth Government understands that an effective claim for 
preference must be based on commercial considerations as 
well as upon those of imperial security and imperial senti¬ 
ment. Before leaving Australia the Prime Minister said 
that he would propose, by way of consideration for Aus¬ 
tralia’s claim, the resumption of migration, further 
tariff concessions, and developmental projects attractive 
to British capital. This part of the Government’s case has 
probably not been thought out as thoroughly as the occasion 
will require. The “ considerations ” mentioned by Mr. 
Lyons have not been much ventilated in Australia by the 
Government. General Australian opinion, at any rate, has 
not begun to appreciate the significance, from the point of 
view of migration and of Great Britain’s population 
problem, of the falling birthrate in Great Britain. Austra¬ 
lian discussions about migration are still based on the 
assumption that Great Britain is, and will remain, ovo*- 
populated.* Nor have the fresh developmental projects 

• The article on Empire Migration m Thi Round Table for December, 
1934 (No- 97 > PP 60-78), breaks ground which is substantially new in 
Australia, except to a few close students of impenal problems. 
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caM ora be tmt^ m<»t oa past 

litaB xm fotate murestmoat oi Biitish capital jia Aistnlia. 
Illte imrastmest pdUcy which is lesaldog now hi a Steatfy 
eatpaasion of Australian prunar7 industries, especUUjr 
Baeat industry, has been in a real sense an imperial po^— 
a policy in which Great Britain has been a willing partner. 
That expansion is not yet complete, and it is improsible 
to reconcile the investment pci||§r of the past with the 
imposition of permanent restrictions for the future. 

A realistic survey of Australia's future does not suggest 
that even on purely national economic grounds she could 
remain, indifferent to her opportunities in the British 
market. On the contrary, she will pfobably have to make 
the most of them. Neverthdess British policy makes it 
imperative for Australia to seek fresh outlets for her 
marketable surplus. Probably the greatest opportunity lies 
in the East, though as yet its potentialities are hard to 
determine. The Government is taking the possibilities of 
the East more seriously than hitherto, and is embarking on 
a fairly comprehensive policy of appointing trade com¬ 
missioners. The first such appointments are now being 
made at Batavia, Shanghai, Tokyo and Cairo. 


11. The Pacific 

T here is really a quite considerable interest in inter¬ 
national affairs in Australia. Both the news columns 
and the editorial comment in all the principal newspapers 
give a creditable amount of space to current issues in world 
aflfeirs. Broadly speaking, however, the country’s interest 
is rather that of a spectator than that of a partidpant. 
After all, this is only what might be expected. There is a 
noticeable absence of discussions in Parliament upon 
Australia’s external relatums, and the tradition of the 
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Gorvemment has been in the direction of reticence in snt^ 
mattos. Australian nationalism in fact has been negative 
rather than positive; the difference between “ status ” and 
“ function ” adverted to by the Balfour Committee in 19Z6 
is very apparent in this country. Trade, however, is 
rapidly leading Australians to think of their own direct 
relatioiw with other countries. To a question like the 
challenge in the Round Table article on “ Power Politics 
in the Pacific”*—what is to be the contribution of the 
Dominions to the solution of the Pacific problem ?—there 
would be no general Australian answer at all. 

- A visiting admiral is reported to have said that he 
thought Australian opinion was “ a bit mad about defence ” 
—meaning, it seems, unnecessarily sensitive and apprehen¬ 
sive. Apprehension is certainly there, though it is not very 
vocal; it would be a complete mistake to suppose that 
Australian opinion was alive to the vital strategical con¬ 
siderations of the air-power age. Absolute silence has been 
observed by all in authority since Sir Maurice Hankey’s 
visit, and though it may be inferred that in increasing the 
estimates for air defence the Government was acting in 
close co-operation with some general scheme of imperial 
defence, the public does not understand what is going on. 
Australians have not at all realised yet the high degree of 
potential protection from attack which air power might 
confer upon Australia. 

The statement in the Round Table that the Dominions 
have much to offer in diplomacy towards the solution of 
the Pacific problemt would be quite novel to most 
Australians, and there would be nothing like a general 
opinion as to what this country could offer. The country 
has not been led to examine the position created in the 
Pacific by Japan’s denunciation of the Washington naval 
treaty. Among those who have faced the problem there 
would probably be general agreement with the thesis put 

• See The Round Table, No. 97, December, 1934, pp. 1-20. 

t See The Round 1 able. No. 97, December, 1934, p. 19. 
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forward in the |Round Tabie— an attempt to reconstruct 
the collective system in the Pacific upon a basis of Anglo- 
Ameriom co-operation, respect for the integriiy-of China, 
association with Russia and potentially association with 
Japan also. But most of those who have given thought to 
the problem are very pessimistic about the possibilities of 
Anglo-American co-operation in formulating any positive 
foreign policy. Their pessimism has been deepened by 
President Roosevelt’s failure to obtain the necessary 
majority in the Senate for the adherence of the United 
States to the World Court. Observers here were quick to 
notice, too, the rapidity with winch the calming pronounce¬ 
ments of Mr. Hirota in his review of Japanese foreign policy 
were followed by Admiral Osumi’s now famous declaration 
that Japanese naval expenditure must irresistibly mount 
higher “ like fish in the spawning season.” 

Such Australian opinion as exists on the Far Eastern 
position is divided. A section is very sympathetic towards 
Japan, and though this view has provoked a considerable 
amount of disagreement few Australians would be surprised 
if they learnt that, as a result of Mr. Latham’s mission to 
the Far East, the Australian Government had represented 
to the British Government the merits of a friendly policy 
towards Japan. Trade connections have accentuated 
Australia’s desire to remain on friendly terms with Japan, 
and many Australians think that the greatest contribution 
Australia can make towards the appeasement of relations 
between Japan and the British Commonwealth is to develop 
mutual trading relations between Australia and Japan, based 
on such complementary economic aptitudes as Australia 
for wool and Japan for silk. 

It is a matter for very considerable regret that the Prime 
Minister has left the country without giving any indication 
of the policy which the country will put forward during the 
discussions in London on the political problem in the 
Pacific. 
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XIX. WcmauN Am^ntALUR Saismtmi 


A nother matter to which the Commcmm^ 

Mousters wQl doubtless give their attentioii iaEo^ibaid 
IS the Western Australian secession petition.* Cotaad^ 
it » high time that the case for the Conunonwedhh was 
explained more effectively to the British public. Candour 
compels the admission that, in the more populous States 
at any rate, opini<m has not regarded the secession movo^ 
ment with sufficient seriousness and sympathy. There has 
been a tendency to thinlr that the demand for secession is 
put forward only to secure attention to the grievances that 
the State feels; to suppose that the movement is merely 
an agitation which, if ignored, will soon die down ; and to 
expect that the Imperial authorities would immediately 
refer the whole matter for settlement in Australia. The 
Commonwealth Government did indeed authorise the 
preparation of a reply to the State’s Case for Secession. 
This Case for Union was posted just before the federal 
elections to every elector, not only in Western Australia, 
but in South Australia and Tasmania as well. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, though the substance of the Common¬ 
wealth’s case against the Sute is certainly to be found in 
the pamphlet, the latter’s whole scheme and tone are con¬ 
tentious, and its attitude is that of the debater. On the 
whole, it deserved the criticism made by The TineSy that 
thwe w«e passages in it which could only exasperate^ 
opinion in Western Australia. Apart from the preparation 
of the Case for Union, however, the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment held very much aloof from the secession affair during 
the last quarter of the year, while the Western Australian 
delegation went to London and prepared die way for the 
presentation of the State’s petition. 

Until after the petition had actually been presented the 


• See The RoiniD Tabl^ No. 91, June, 1933, pp. 681-3 J No. 92, Septem- 
1933, JP- 905-7 ; No 96, S^tember, 1934, pp. 892-6. 
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xqpom that cagae fyim Lcmdcn seemed rather te eoaftciB 
fbe feeih^ widd^ cmenuned in the eastern Sutea, that 
whale the aatbxitiea were being polite and .felt some 
STiapathjr with the State’s grierances th^ cofold actuddy 
do nothhig and indeed secretly regarded the pibceediags as 
rather a joke. Early in the New Year rather difFerent 
r^rts were cabled oat. It was said, fenr instance, that the 
secessionists were ** maldog headway ’’; that the State’s 
case, when examined, was " extraordinarity strong ” ; and 
. that it was scarcely likely that Australia would “ permanently 
resist the State’s demand.” Public opinion in Australia 
had thus become apprehensive about what might take place 
in London, and when Lord Hailsham, in moving for a 
Joint Select Committee, said that both the State and the 
Commonwealth desired to be heard on the “ grave issues ” 
raised, opinion here was quite prepared to misunderstand— 
and in many quarters did misunderstand—the nature of 
the action contemplated. People jumped to thp conclusion 
that the Imperial Parliament had in view an enquiry mto 
the merits of the Western Avatralian case, without any 
reference to Canberra. In reply to suggestions that the 
action to be taken in the United Kingdom was unconstitu¬ 
tional, Mr. Lyons promptly explained what was really 
proposed. But the incident may serve to illustrate the 
undoubted fact that the Commonwealth’s abstention from 
adopting the Statute of Westminster does not in the least 
represent any desire on the part of the Australian people 
to accept a position of more qualified legislative autonomy 
than is represented by that Statute. 

What Lord Hailsham actually proposed, of course, was a 
Joint Select Committee, not to consider the merits of the 
case put forward in the State’s petition, but “ to report 
whether the same is proper to be received.” The petition, 
in accordance with practice, had been referred to the 
House of Commons’ Committee of Public Petitions, which 
had expressed itself as uncertain whether the House should 
receive the petition, and had recommended the appoint- 
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m«it of a Sdcct Committee to ad^e on the matter. 
Lord Hailsham^s motion represented simplf the ^iovem- 
mfflit*s acceptance of this proposal, modified so as to secnre 
common action bjr both Homcs. In advance of the 
Committee’s deliberations, some observations on the 
position as it appears hCTC may not be out of place. 

Mr. Lyons is reported to have said that secession was 
“ a matter for the Commonwealth alone.” No full 
explanation has been given by the Government of its view 
of the issues involved. Presumably, however, the dictum 
just quoted means either that secession can be effected in 
Australia by amendment of the Commonwealth Constitu¬ 
tion, or that action by the Imperial Parliament otherwise 
than upon request from the Commonwealth would be 
unconstitutional. Opinions have been given by eminent 
lawyers adverse to the former proposition, and it may be 
conceded that an Act of the Imperial Parliament on the 
point would be expedient, if only to remove all possibility 
of doubt. This, of course, leaves unaffected the alternative 
meaning of the Prime Minister’s proposition. That 
contention is totally ignored by the supporters of the 
State’s petition. They put it that since separation is not 
within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth, the matter 
is not “ a purely domestic matter ; ” and that the Imperial 
Parliament in the exercise of its legal sovereignty has sole 
power to effect the State’s withdrawal. But the real 
question appears to be not one of power, but one of the 
exercise of power. It seems futile to ignore the fact that 
the State has become part of a larger political entity, and 
that convention has defined with a high degree of pre¬ 
cision the proper constitutional relations between the 
Imperial Parliament and the Parliaments of such entities. 
Admittedly the Statute of Westminster does not suffice 
to determine the matter. But that only leaves the exercise 
of power to be determined by constitutional under¬ 
standings or conventions. The relevant convention here 
has been several times laid down in unequivocal terms in 
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recent ** The constitutional {sactice is ”—so ran 

the Balfour Rqiort in 1916—“ that legislation by the 
Parliament at Westminster applying to a DomiidiSn would 
onty be passed with the consent of the Domimon con¬ 
cerned.” That practice rests, of course, on political 
realities. 

The constitutional way out of the present position is by 
no means clear. The acceptance of the Western Australian 
argument, based as it is on a complete refusal to discuss 
conventional restraints on the exercise of legal power, 
would, as fbe Jims put it, “end all constitutional 
stability.” But a settlement in Australia appears remote, 
for the Commonwealth has made it perfectly clear that 
it will not countenance any claim for secession, and that 
under present circumstances it will ndt even propose any 
substantial constitutional amendment. In so far as the 
State’s disabilities arc economic and financial, they were 
adequately examined by the Commonwealth Grants Com¬ 
mission last year. Its report—^an important State docu¬ 
ment which has received too little attention—shows that 
the grievances alleged have been very greatly exaggerated, 
and the Commonwealth Parliament has made a grant, 
calculated by the Commission on liberal lines, with a view 
to enabling the State to function with reasonable efficiency 
at a standard not much inferior to that of other States. 
But the trouble is that the State’s grievances are emotional 
as well as financial. When a community begins to talk 
the authentic language of nationalism, it is not a complete 
answer to say that its desires for separate existence are 
founded on a misreading of the petition, and that both it 
and the community of which it forms a part would be worse 
oS after separation. More sympathetic and constructive 
discussion of Western Australia’s place in the nation is 
clearly needed before even the main lines of a settlement 
can be discerned. 

At the same time, it should not be assumed—as some 
English papers are reported to have assumed—that the 
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in^fc tbe Weeteta Aaitxaltan pei^tle. Tn^ lluw 
ill 4933 a tnKhto^w vote in hroax id aecefakm. Oa ^ 
aame however, the Sute rejected the Promer who^uid 
beqi (»e of the staiiacheat advocates of aacestkai, laid 
retnrned to office a Labour party which wonkl. not go 
beyond pledgiqg itsdf to act in accordance with the vote 
of the people. What is more, the people had an opportnni^ 
at the federal election last year, hdd afto: the abortive 
Constitutional Conference earlitr in the your, to show how 
much secession meant to them. Among thirteoi eandir 
dates for the Senate, one who stood as a Western Austrafian 
Nationalist and another who stood as a Nationalist 
Secessionist were at the bottom of the poll, securing tmty 
a fraction of the number of primary votes polled even for 
the leading Douglas Credit candidate. At least this fact 
shows how little the secession issue is one of hard practical 
politics to-day. Still more significant of the great division 
in Western Australian opinion is the fact that on the seces¬ 
sion issue the Western Australian^ the leading daily in the 
State, and one of the most responsible journals in Australia, 
has remained editorially silent all through the secession 
campaign. 


IV. The Immiguation Law 

T he attempt of Mr. Egon Kisch, a national of Czficho- 
Sbvakia and an author with radical afiUiations, to 
visit Australia with the primary purpose of attending an 
Anti-War Congress in Melbourne last Nov^btf has 
given rise to some interesting decisions on the Common¬ 
wealth Immigration law, and a good deal of public discus¬ 
sion. The master of the vessel on which Mr. Kisch was 
sailing prevented him from landing, under the authority 
of a purported declaration by the Minister for the Interior 
that, on the biisis of information received from ^ 
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M& l^sc^ WHw m iut afonioii, nndwinhle as an ahabit«iq 
^ « M natioK to, l&e Commonwealth. Such a ^Maniiai. 
if pxoper^ «adn» wmhi hsTc brought Mr. Kwch withia 
.the ea/tegory of pirohilMted iaunigrantB, and have rendered 
him liable both to im^Kisonment and to deportation if he 
did actoaUp land in Australia. Another section of the Act 
makes lawful the detention of a prohibited immigrant hy 
the master of the vessel concerned. A Justice of the High 
Court hdd that the Minister’s purported declaration was 
in fact not a declaration within the meaning of the Act 
at aU. The masts: had thereime no l^al justification for 
detaining Ids passoager, and his rdeasp was ordered. On 
his onning ashore, however, Mr. Kisch was promptly 
required by a customs officer to submit himself to a dictar 
tion test as authorised by the Act. The Act describes 
as a prohibited immigrant any p^son who fails to pass the 
dictation test, i.f., who fails to write out at dictation a 
passage oi 50 words in length in any prescribed language. 
This particular formula—“ any prescribed language ”— 
was inserted by an amending Act of 1905, at the special 
request of the Japanese Government, which felt that the, 
previous formula was discriminatory and objectionable. 
No regulations having been made undo* the Act prescribing 
any languages, the situation is governed by a section of the 
Act which provides that p^ding the making of such 
regulations any language available under the original Act 
of 1901 riiall be deemed to be prescribed for the purposes 
of the amending Act. All that the Act of 1901 says is 
that the test must be administered in “an European 
language.” Mr. Kisch was well known to be an accom¬ 
plished linguist. Accordingly the officer selected a lan¬ 
guage which me immigrant was thought unlikely to know 
and read a passage in Scottish Gaelic. Mr. Kisch failed 
in the test, and was thereupon convicted by a magistrate 
on a charge of being a prohibited immigrant and sentenced 
to six months* imprisonment. From thb sentence Mr. 
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KIbcIl aj^led to Omit cm tlie principal ground 

that Scott^ Gaelic was not "an European language** 
wkhin die meaning of the Act. By a majmi^ of f(Mir 
Justices to one, the Hig^i Court allowed the appc^ 

Mr. Kisch went free, and the rejoicings of the radicals 
mingled with the execraticms of the Gaels. So violent 
indeed were the attacks by correspondents in a leading 
Sydnqr newspaper, not only on the result but even on the 
competence and reliability of those who reached it, that 
proceedings for contempt of court were taken, and a full 
and unreserved apology exacted. As so often happens in 
such cases the critics had overlooked the narrow technical 
frame within which the judges had to work. The principle 
laid down by the court involves no insult either 
to Gaelic or to Gaels. The Justices agreed that, in an 
Immigration Act purporting to lay down a dictation test 
for persons coming into Australia from abroad, the words 
" an European language ” must be understood not philo- 
logically but practically, and the meaning of the phrase was 
not to be ascertained by asking about any given tongue, 
first, is it a language, and second, is it European. The 
principle involved in the judgments appears to be that in 
order to be “ an European language,” in that particular 
context, a language must be an official or standard language 
in a recognised European political community. 

Incidentally, the case served to show what widely different 
purposes the dictation test can be made to serve. The test 
was originally proposed as a form of education test, and it 
was well understood both in Australia and abroad that it 
was to be used to exclude Asiatics of the labouring class. 
In recent years, however, it has frequently been used as a 
means of excluding persons of European origin who are, on 
political or other grounds, deemed undesirable. As used 
in such cases there is something exceedingly arbitrary about 
it. Recently, for instance, a test in Dutch was given to an 
unwelcome visitor from New Zealand; for of course the test 
can be used just as freely against British subjects as against 
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aSimu. Tbare ijt a considerable feding in the cofuntiy dut 
^ dictation t6st onght not to be used for this kind of 
purpose, and that the other provisions of the A(^ ought to 
be adequate for such cases. Those other provisions class 
among prohibited immigrants, not only persons suffering 
from certain physical defects and persons otherwise socially 
undesirable, but also persons generally who advocate the 
political use of violence or even who are members of societi« 
which do so. In addition there is the now famous section 3 
(gh), under which the Government originally acted in the 
Kisch case, prohibiting entry of “ any person declared by the 
Minister to be, in his opinion, from information received 
from the government of the United Kingdom or of another 
part of the British Dominions or from any foreign govern¬ 
ment through official or diplomatic channels, undesirable 
as an inhabitant of, or visitor to, the Commonwealth.” It 
may be hoped that the subterfuge of a dictation test will 
not be so frequently resorted to in this kind of case in future. 

In order to vindicate the law, the Government subse¬ 
quently made another declaration under section 3 (gh), 
upon the strength of which Mr. Kisch was again sentenced 
to imprisonment as a prohibited immigrant. He appealed 
again to the High Court, but the Government agreed later 
to allow him to leave the court as a free man, and accord¬ 
ingly he withdrew his appeal. 

Many people have become apprehensive by reason of the 
fact that the law was invoked in this case at all. It will be 
conceded by most people that, as the Attorney-General 
put it in the House, the general liberal pnnciple of freedom 
of speech in a democratic order reaches its limit at the 
advocacy of violence. Mr. Kisch was said to be a member 
of the Communist party, and if he were he may perhaps 
have been within the scope of that section of the Act which 
prohibits the entry of any person whom “ the Minister ” 
deems “ undesirable,” Without pretending to form any 
concluded opinion on the precise merits of the Kisch case, 
many people have had the uneasy feeling, as they look round 
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There is, luTWerat <me satiilftclotf tejp«6t v 4 1^ 
matter ill the«e dap of ittbithay iddlm bf 6oydifihi«n£|^ii 
many coontries. TheCo«i«oft¥/«4hhG<j»flaiimmht4^iBB^ 
to be acting accordil^ to law, and the yali<Sty ted %ep£ 
propriety of ita actkni became the snbjecf of pnblie ^ 
cunion and of decision in the Ordinary ooarta ol jnstieo 
The decision was advene to the Govettuneiit and was 
disappointing to large sectites of the peojde. The ordm: 
of the court was, however, obeyed without hesitation. It is 
gratifying to reflect that no other course would have been 
tolerated by the community. It is not in every country of 
the world that an alien, viewed by the Government as 
undesirable, and having in fact and in law no standing as a 
member of the community, would have the opportunity of 
litigating his complaint and obtaining a favourable decision 
against the Government of the country that he desired to 
enter 

It should not be thought, however, that this case estab¬ 
lishes that an alien has any right to enter the Commonr 
Wealth. The result in this particular instance was due to 
the fact that the Government elected to pursue a certain 
procedure when other courses were open to it, and that, 
apart from the merits of the case, it was unfortunate and, 
as most would agree, injudicious in its decision. 

V. The Censorship of Books 

T he fear expressed in many quarters that the Common¬ 
wealth Government is developing repressive habits 
has been intensified by its reluctance to give any seriouS 
consideration to the very widespread complaints about the 
censorship of books by the Custctes Department. Many 
people r^ard vrith misgiving the actkm takte in bantd^ 
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•& ab ^ Sfktee tile ot<^nu3r law of defuntfltMi, b1a»* 
phmi^i olMcenl^ and addition is in operation^ v»f mndb 
abblf fsiniitaf Btitisb lines. In addition the CornnHiO' 
Weskh, hf beans of the statntwx power of the Govemgs^ 
Getfetal is Coancil to jmihibit imp<»e8 proclamation, 
has exercisod a qiiite considerable, though rather erratic, 
censorship of imported bodes and magazines. There does 
not seem to be anj regular procedure for scrutinising 
imports of bodts, and apparently padcages are selected 
more or less at randoih for examination. Books which an 
olG^cer of the Customs Department (specially selected for 
the purpose) regards as indecent or seditious are prohibited 
from being imported. No list is ptfolished for general 
information. The importer is simply told that he cannot 
import the book. There is provision for him to test the 
decision in a court of petty sessions, but this resort, natur¬ 
ally enough, is seldom made. From the point of view of 
the bodk trade, there arc undoubted conveniences in this 
curious method of administration—especially in the absence 
of publicity attending the proceedings. But the procedure 
has also the disadvantages of uncertainty and haphazard- 
ness. It should perhaps be added that in doubtful cases 
of indecency the Minister is assisted in giving a decision 
by advice from a small honorary advisory committee, 
composed of men of education and high literary judgment. 
There is a vital distinction (to a considerable extmxt 
ignored in public discussion) between the two broad 
grounds upon which the importation of books is being 
prohibited—indecency on the one hand, and what may 
be generally called sedition on the other. A community 
that maintains a comprehensive system of film censorship 
cannot with much consistency object to the principle of 
cciduding indecent literature. \i^t is complained of 
uhder thk head is the apparently capricious results reaclmd 
hl ihe administration of the law. For the guidance of the 
Di^artiheht a regulation lays down that “the term 
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* indecent' is intended & its mder sens^ and collects 
of customs are guided . . . hj their experimoe of ivlui 
U usually considered as objectionable to the housdxdld o 
the ordinary self-respecting citizen.” Hie banning o 
Braot New World and of Ulysses has shown what result 
can be reach^ in the application of this principle. It ii 
understood that Mozlej^s translation of Ovid’s of Low 
in the Loeb Classical Library is also prohibited. So alsc 
are the cheap editions of the Decameron and Balzac’s Drol 
Stories. Defoe’s MoU Flanders has been said to be on the 
list. How such a Department can tolerate complete editiom 
of Shakespeare, or even the Bible, it is hard to imagine. 

Hie Minister has affected to treat with valorous in¬ 
difference the complaints of the way in which the principle 
of indecency is applied. To the complaints of the way in 
which seditious literature is excluded, he has made no 
reply at aU. He did indeed say recently in the House that 
almost all the banned boob were excluded on the score 
of indecency, but this is generally regarded as an exaggera¬ 
tion, and it is known that among the 250 or so excluded 
boob and magazines there is a quite substantial quantity of 
political and historical literature. The law as it stood in 
1929 was that boob were prohibited wherein was advocated 
the overthrow by force or violence of the established government 
of the Commonwealth or of any State, or of any other civilised 
country; the overthrow by force or violence of all forms of law; 
the abolition of organised government; the assassination of public 
officials; or the unlawful destruction of property. 

Even within this field, perhaps, there might be room for 
judicious discrimination between works of a scientific or 
historical character and mere inflammatory diatribes. 
But in 1932 the law was amended by the addition, to 
the words quoted above, of a drag-net clause prohibiting 
literature “ wherein a seditious intention is expressed or 
a seditious enterprise advocated.” The list of books 
which, in one way and another, one discovers are prohibited 
is rather startling. Many of them are in regular use in 
university classes and are to be found on the shelves of 
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xay serioos fibraiy. Rfazanoffs recent annotated Eng£s] 
etRdon of the CammuHist Manifetto was for some tun 
(m the list, until an ontay was made. Almospt none o 
die works of Lenin, it seems, may be imported, nor Stalin’i 
Ftmttdatim of Leninism. Recent additions to the list in 
dude works seriously reviewed in one English we<^} 
after another, and listed in the Book Review Digest—suci 
as Palme Dutt’s Fascism and Social Revolution^ and Aller 
Htttt’s Condition of the Working Class in Britain, Examples 
could be multiplied by any bookseller or librarian. 

A quite considerable volume of feeling has been aroused 
by recent revelations of how the system works, and in 
Melbourne the public interest was well iEustrated by the 
fact that on a stifling evening the Town Hall was filled by 
an audience of three thousand people'listening to a debate 
organised by a leading newspaper on the proposition that 
'* political censorship ” of books should be abolished. 
Literary and sdentifle assodations have taken up the 
cudgels, and in January the General Coundl of the Austra¬ 
lian and New Zealand Assodation for the Advancement 
of Science unanimously adopted the following resolution : 

that since all books are subject to the laws concerning defamation^ 
obscenity and blasphemy, it is desirable that they should be admitted 
without censorship into Australia, and that as a first step towards 
this end no book on any historical, political, educational or economic 
subject that is freely circulated in Great Britain should be subject 
to censorship in Australia. 

The first step indicated in this resolution would represent 
a very substantial widening of the area of literary freedom 
in Australia. There is a good deal to be said for the view 
that the existing prindples, even if administered less 
capriciously and with more publicity and responsibility, 
are too restrictive, and that Australia would do well to 
gain experience for a time of the way in which a more 
liberal tradition operates in Great Britain. 

Australia, 

March 27, 1^5. 
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Political CHA»cn in Victonia 

OINCE the Article wiA writtte there hw been a saddasi 
OdiABge of Government in Victoria in cin^maatanceA 
that have made Aaatralian paxUamentai^ IriAtoirT-. Sqr 
Staakf Arg7le’# Goremment (United Austraha party) haa 
been replaced by a Country party Minutiy mider the 
leader^i 4 > of Mr. A. A. D^tan. The Country party 
has never before formed a Government of its own in 
Austrdia. 

The new Ministry came in as a reaiilt of a motion erf 
want of confidence, moved by Mr. Dunstan immediately 
after the newly elected Parliament had assembled^ and 
carried with the support of the Labour party. The fact 
that the Labour party dischumed any .intention of forming 
an alliance with the Country party, rejoicing simply in 
bong able to “ divide and conquer,” and that Mr. Dunstan 
had himself, only a week or two previously, actually accepted 
the Deputy-Premiership under Sir Stanley Argyle, lent a 
rather cynical air to the whole proceeding. 

In the previous Parliament the United Australia party 
and the Country party had co-operated in forming a 
“National” Government, which included Mr. Dunstan 
and two other Country party Ministers. When the 
electoral campaign approached it was arranged that the 
parties should both support a joint Ministerial policy, 
though the leader of the Country party was left free to 
express the special objectives of his own party. The 
party’s success in winning three seats from the United 
Australia party, however, encouraged larger ambitions.. 
The Country party members in Parliamoit are closely 
controlled by the party machine outside, and the party 
mac^e has always been disinclined towards composite 
Ministries. Whether Sir Stanley Argyle might have bttn 
able to secure agreement by offering substanrially more 



Cla^s in Vktima 

gettetoiu repreMiatstiom la the Afinistiy cannot be icnovra. 
At all events the psrtf machine directed the withdrawal 
of the Cooiiti7 part^ members from the Ministiy, even 
before the new Faihament opened ; and the sequel was the 
defeat of the Government iQreadjr described. 

It is understood that the United Australia party Govern¬ 
ment considered carefully whether to advise a dissolution. 
Certainly the whole election had been condhcted on the 
assumption that a composite Ministry would continue, 
and no attempt whatever was made to suggest th^t the 
Country party hid any mandate from the people to take 
the course it did. Mr. Dunstan was in fact hard put to it 
to adduce any grounds for his motion'; the more so since 
Parliament had only just assembled, and he had himself 
been a member of the composite Ministry whose policy 
hsd been generally endorsed at the polls. He emphasised 
the fact that the United Australia party had lost seats 
to his own party ever since the election of 1932, and he 
made much of the fact that the Country party had expressed 
its own policy of rural rehabilitation in terms rather more 
precise and comprehensive than those of the composite 
Ministerial statement. But it was not possible effectively 
to conceal the complete disavowal of the whole basis on 
which the parties had gone to the polls. The Argyle 
Government decided, however, not to advise a dissolution 
—^perhaps wisely for themselves. The Country party’s 
tactics occasion^ singularly little public criticism. 

On Sir Stanley Argyle’s resignation jhe Governor sent 
for Mr. Dunstan, but in view of the uncompromising 
attitude expressed by the Labour party during the debate 
His Excellency thought it necessary, before commissioning 
Mr. Dunstan to form a Ministry, to assure himself that 
the Country party had a reasonable prospect of securing 
Labour support for its general programme. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


I. Southern Rhodesia and the Union 

A t the time of our last article on the affairs of Southern 
Rhodesia* the position was that the Reform party, 
led by Mr. G. M. Huggins, had gained a narrow victory 
over the Rhodesian and Labour parties, and that the new 
Mnistry had promptly given notice to terminate the 
Union-Southern Rhodesian Customs Convention as from 
the end of June, 1934. In the event, however, the Con¬ 
vention was maintained by mutual consent till February, 
1935, when a conference was held in Cape Town early in 
the present session of the Union Parliament. 

The reasons for the delay were that Mr. Huggins 
journeyed to London to discuss certain matters with the 
Dominions Office, and then that on his return home he 
found the political situation such that he was obliged to 
ask for a postponement of the conference. Some of his 
followers in the Legislative Assembly were not vnlling to 
support him on important issues, and were moreover 
angry that he had gone outside the party for a Minister of 
Agriculture. Taking his cue from Great Britain and the 
Union, he decided to set up a national Ministry which would' 
be stable enough to tackle the accumulated results of the 
depression, to formulate a reasoned native policy, and to 
speak unhesitatingly to the Union in the matter of customs. 
The Labour party stood aloof, and a small section of the 
Reform party broke away, retaining the old title, much as 
in the Union the followers of Dr. Malan claim to be the 
true Nationalist party; but the main body of Reformers 

• See The Round Table, No. 9^ March 1934, pp, 442-7. 
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concluded a pact with the Rhodesian partf, led by Mr. 
P. D. L. Fjmn, and at a general election early in November, 
1934, the “ national ” candidates practi<^y wept the 
board.* Mr. Huggins formed a strong Ministry, vdiich 
indoded some good fresh blood. Again as in the Union, 
the fusion of the two big parties followed almost auto* 
matically in December. 

It is to be hoped that, like the Roman Emperors of old, 
Mr. Huggins has appointed someone to whisper in his ear 
each day; “ Look behind thee; remember thyself mortal”; 
for indeed his triumph is complete. Everything is going 
well ... at present. There is no unemployment worth 
speaking of; a record year for the mines has just closed 
with the gold output alone passing the ^£5,000,000 mark 
for the first time; revenue is so plentiful, thanks to the 
proceeds of the gold premium tax and customs dues, that a 
remission of income tax is promised as well as the restora¬ 
tion of penny postage with ndghbouring countries. Salis¬ 
bury, the capital, proposes to assume the proud title of 
city, and the general public is eagerly awaiting the golden 
joys that are to flow from the state lotteries, which were 
decreed at a recent plebiscite to the embarrassment of the 
more sober-minded Union and, it is credibly reported, of 
the Rhodesian Premier himself. In the background, 
Northern Rhodesia, in which its southern neighbour is 
naturally deeply interested, is steadily pulling uphill out 
of the slough of the depression. 

The programme of the new United party Ministry will 
tax its ability and discipline to the utmost. Labour holds 
that Mr. Huggins’s policy will lead either to “ a black 
Rhodesia or union wi^ the South.” There is, on the face 
of it, little likelihood of either eventuality. While in 
London, Mr. Huggins disctissed native policy with the 
Imperial authorities, and urged them to formulate a policy 
which would deal fairly with white and black “ in the black 

* 1933 dection: Reform party; i6; Rhodesian party, 9; Labour party, 5. 
1934 election: United party, 24; .Reform party, I; Labour party, 5. 
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cattntM viiifitt ihvf WSP wWi® wCdonMat” 

DmbijcM ajofthiog » compnbotiOTA » th»t m 

wot iar the comiiletioa of the Africea swcyef aihk^ Sk 
Huliqr end hU coUeigaea are «o ^btnwi«^ 
oifaiuiu^. ItkootkaowahoarfarMr. Ha^mssitcoeeded 
in penooding the Crown to rdaz the hold orer Rhodesicn 
native ptdky which it retained nnder the Constitotion <rf 
1923, but he states that he <hd receive enough encourage¬ 
ment to warrant him in embarking on a pc^cy based on the 
“ gradnal difiereotial treatmwit of the natives.” out* 
of this pcdicy, which is to be carried out by the 
IVfi^ter under the guidance <rf a newly created Secretary 
for Native Afiairs, is dear enou|^; the restoration of the 
powers of chie& and headmen until such time as the tribes¬ 
men are ready for councils on the Transkeian model, and 
the development of the extensive reserves* so that all 
Bantu who at present dwell on Crown lands or farms in 
European areas may go thither. Then, much more 
difficult still, there is to be the improvement of the natives’ 
“ economic value ” and the direction of their channels of 
trade so that they will not “ undermine the economic 
structure of the white race.” One sidelight on the possi¬ 
bilities latent in this last scheme is the proposal to develop 
native agriculture “ on lines supplemMitary to and not 
competitive with that of Europeans.” That may work 
out to the satisfaction of all concerned, and it is only fair 
to give Rhodesians the credit for good intentions, which 
Union dtizens, with their policy of segregation, claim for 
themsdves; but, following as it does on a promise to 
initiate a “long-range policy of tobacco research,” this 
proposal must awaken memories of the unsympathetic 
attitude of dected members in Kenya a few years back 
towards non-European coffee. As it is, some Rhodesian 
legislators say that the Bantu should be forbidden to take 
tideets in the State lotteries. 

• See The Round Table, No. 67, June 1927, pp. 632-642, and Na -89, 
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^ c 4 siNMptiQa hr the Umo*, Mr. 

tfawaaiwdidtorfroaadiyagii^ He 

wVKate ather ** eisuiganuttka ** between.r^Soathan 
“hfiottu «i^ the highka^ of Northern Rhodesia, vvhich 
cany the railway, the copper mines, and nearly the whole 
of the exiguoas white p(^wlati<m of that territory, Th© 
«“aiader of Northem Rhodesia wonJd be admmiatensd 
as a m^ve mea by the Colonial 0 %e cither aiogle-handed 
or jointly with the Rhodesian Gorerniaent. And is to 
come qnickly, before the Northem Rhodesian railway be- 
comes a “ black ” railway, like that of the Belgian CemgQ 
further north, where natives perform many of the duties 
that are reserved for Europeans in southern Africa. 

For the rest, the United party proposes to encourage 
mining and agriculture, land settlement, and secon^jy 
mdustries, especially such as will work up the primary 
products of the country. Above all it has promised to 
defend that fiscal autonomy which is cssentiaLto the cxist- 
snee of a self-governing colony, or, as Mr. Huggins put it 
later in words that sounded strangely in the mouth of a 
Rhodesian Premier, of “ a sovereign, independent State.” 

Finally, Mr. Huggins has announced that an outlet to the 
Auntie was discussed in London and that inquiries were 
still proceeding. This is a matter of first-class importance 
to Southern Rhodesia. She is a landlocked territory, 
dependent upon Portuguese Beira and Delagoa Bay ou the 
east coast, the far distant ports of the Union to the south, 
or on Portuguese Lobito Bay on the west coast. Generally 
speaking, Rhodesians want an outlet to the Atlantic, other¬ 
wise they must be pulled towards the Indian Ocean or, at 
best, towards the Mediterranean. They see three loop- 
Iwdes. One, Tiger Bay, is in Portuguese Angola and, 
thmefore, pjx^ably out of the reach of diplomacy; the 
second, further south, is the mouth of the Kunene river, a 
most indifferent harbour; the third, and much their b^t 
h^ k further south stiff at Walvis Bay. The drawbacks 
hw are Stance and the fact that much of line 
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iSLWt nm through the nutodated temtoiy of Sondx-West 
Abicoy TVhose ndlmi7 STStem is treated as part of the 
lhaoa’s STStem. On the other hand, Rhodesians trust that 
fidg^bcHjrlmess and the limitations imposed hy a “C” 
Mandate would prevent the Union from ever throttling 
their trade in this direction; they believe that the folk of 
South-West Africa are agreed, if in nothing else, in dcsirii^ 
such a railway; they hope that if His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment hands over the administration of the intervening 
Bechuanaland Protectorate to the Union, it will strengthen 
their position by entrusting the northern portion to them. 

RaUway developments are still in the future, but the 
customs union is now a thing of the past. That union has 
a long history. Much of the inter-state politics of southern 
Africa from the middle ’eighties onwards turned upon 
customs and railway disputes. It is sufficient to say that 
by 1903 all the colonies and territories of British Africa 
from Table Bay to the Zambesi were united in a South 
African customs union which was based on internal free 
trade and a preference to British goods, and that the 
threatened breakdown of that fabric was one of the most 
powerful causes of the partial political Union of 1910. 

For, a long time all went well; but as South African 
secondary industries developed the Pretoria Government 
began to make commuted payments to Salisbury in lieu of 
the duties which would otherwise have been collected on 
the Rhodesian frontier in respect of Union products and 
exports northward from open stocks of British and foreign 
goods already in the Union. In spite of periodic increases, 
Rhodesians complained that these commuted payments 
were inadequate, and that they even constituted a veiled 
subsidy to Union industrialists. This growing complaint 
led latterly to a demand that Rhodesia should collect her 
own customs duties. 

Meanwhile much worse had happened. Besides the 
gold which everybody wants. Southern Rhodesia has only 
two marketable exports in any quantity: cattle and 
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tdui^o. Und^ pressure from its own farmers, whose 
pioHtical power is decisive, the Union Government raised 
barriers against both. Hie Smuts Ministry, on the eve 
of resignation, was about to give way; but fell to its 
successor, the Nationalist-Labour pact hfinistry of 1924, 
to prohibit the import of Southern Rhodesian meat and 
scrap tobacco and to set a high limit to the weight of cattle 
that might be imported. Then, with the coining of bad 
times and the complete victory of the Union Nationalists 
at the polls in 1929, both Governments began to scratch 
furiously for their own chickens. After one breakdown, 
a conference came to terms at Pretoria, imposed a stiflF 
quota system on all Rhodesian tobaccos, and agreed that 
each Government should frame its own customs tariff. 
That G3nference of 1930 really saw the death of the customs 
union. Henceforward it was a thing of shreds and tatters, 
of irritating restrictions, concessions and commuted pay¬ 
ments. Both sides have now combined to give it decent 
burial. 

The failure of the Cape Town conference of February, 
1935, to renew the Customs Convention marks another 
stage in the long-continued drift of Southern Rhodesia 
away from the south. The original scheme of a South 
African customs union, as envisaged by Rhodes and Jan 
Hofmeyr and Lord Milner, was that it should be, like the 
German Zollvereiity the foundation of a political federation. 
Rhodes, indeed, hoped that Rhodesia and the Cape Colony 
together would be the dominant partners in both associa¬ 
tions. These hopes faded, but for many years everyone 
assumed that Rhodesia’s manifest destiny was incorporation 
in the Union, and as late as 1922 a strong section of Southern 
Rhodesian opinion favoured that consummation. At the 
plebiscite of that year, however, the great majority rejected 
union with the South, partly from a natural desire to try 
their hand at self-government, but largely also because of 
three great drea<^; dread of official bilingualism, of 
Pretorian centralisation, and of the flooding of their empty 
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acre* hy the poor white* of the Union. Hien came a 
serie* of blow* on the political and economic fitmt* whieli 
hardttied their resolntion and practically wiped oat the 
pro'UniOn section. The Union flag, the Gersuin com¬ 
mercial treaty, the Nationalist victory at the 1929 electkma, 
the currency controversy in which the two Governments 
chose opposite sides, the irksome Customs Convention of 
1950 with its hated quota on tobacco, an embargo lor nearly 
two years on the export of cattle to the Union (m the ground 
that there was foot-and-mouth disease in Rhodesia, and 
finally the Nationalist claims to the rights of neutrality 
and secession that accompanied and followed the passing 
of the Status Act, all drove them in upon themsdves. 
Fusion in the Union came too late to check the drift. 
Besides, what had Rhodesia to hope even from Fusion ? 
General Smuts in 1922 had not been able to conceal the 
fact that the three great dreads of Rhodesi* must be 
accepted as a preliminary to incorporation; General 
Hertzog, ten years later and still in his pre-Fusion manner, 
had emphasised that fact, and even the pre-Fusion South 
African party had declared in favour of preserving the 
unitary framework of the Union, cold comfort to a people 
more federally minded than even the coastal Natalians. 
Many Rhodesians, ipsis Anglis Angliores, join, with our 
Dominion party in regarding Fusion as a Nationalist victory. 

On the Union side the expectation and, perhaps, even 
the desire of one day welcoming Southern Rhodesia as a 
fifth province has grown dim. South African farmery of 
whatever party colour have no wish to see Rhodesian cattle 
and tobacco inside their own ring-fence, not even the 
bright-leaf tobacco which they do not yet, and some say 
cannot, grow themselves. It is hard to blame them. 
Of the 100,000 Union farmers, one-fifth arc wholly de¬ 
pendent on cattle, and seven-tenths partially so. One-fifth 
again rely more or less on their tobacco, and these include 
many of the poorest of our white agricultural community. 
Moreover, as Mr. Havenga, our Minister of Finance, 
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liaaMf admits, ,the local nurJcet is “ practicall}^ the oolf 
msf^ opes” to bo^ cattle and tobacco. But quite apart 
from economic considerations, there is a strong section of 
the Union Mimstry, backed by an indeterminate body of 
opinion in the country, which holds that once the Union 
has absorbed the Imperial native protectorates it will be 
huge enough, all the more as it has South-West Africa on 
its hands. They at least take Rhodesians at their word 
when they declare that “closer political association is 
further from realisation than ever.” 

Under such conditions there was no hope for a renewal 
of the Customs Convention. South Africa did not want 
Rhodesian cattle or tobacco; Southern Rhodesia wanted to 
collect her own customs duties; both parties were deter¬ 
mined to foster their rival secondary industries, and both 
accepted the Ottawa principle that the home market was 
first and foremost for the home producer. Finally, if a 
customs convention was not to be the prelude to political 
union, why have one at all f 

In spite of these obstacles, the Conference, sitting in 
the equable climate of Cape Town, concluded a trade 
agreement as a gesture of mutual goodwill. This agreement, 
which was initialled on February 13, is to hold good till 
March 31, 1937, and thereafter from year to year subject 
to three months’ notice. It comes to this. A long list 
of agricultural and dairy products are to be excluded 
mutually except under special permit. Rhodesia may 
export annually to the Union 5,200 head of cattle of the 
customary weight (in the two years prece'ding the foot-and- 
mouth embargo she sent 9,000, and in 1930 a much greater 
number) or a proportionate weight of chilled beef, while the 
Union has promised special railway rates to assist the 
cattle-ranchers of both countries to find export markets. 
Half the previous quantity of Rhodesian tobaccos of all 
types is to be admitted for one year only, and thereafter a 
5Uot4 will be fixed according to the Union’s needs. On 
the other hand, the export of Union Virginian leaf to 
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Kbodesia is to be strictly linuted. All other Union pro¬ 
ducts or manufactures are to enter Southern Rhodesia 
dither, as hitherto, on the free list, or subject to the rates 
levied on similar products of the United Kingdom less a 
rebate of from twenty to fifty per cent. 

Northern Rhodesia is not affected by this trade agree¬ 
ment. The Union’s agreement with that colony runs till 
June 30, 1936, and Southern Rhodesia has promised to 
rebate any duties paid on goods passing up to it from the 
Union. Southern Rhodesian critics of Mr. Hug^ns 
complain that the new arrangement guarantees free inter¬ 
change of everything except what Rhodesia has to offer, 
and gives Union manufacturers and merchants a privileged 
market north of the Limpopo. The Premier himself 
goes very near to admitting this when he says that the 
agreement was the best Rhodesia could get and then only 
“ after a bit of a struggle ” ; but he claims that it has 
set her free to seek markets elsewhere. In the Union, 
Nationalists, unchecked by the party loyalty that keeps 
ministerialists quiet on this issue, grumble that Rhodesian 
cattle and tobacco ought to be kept out altogether, while 
mercantile and manufacturing critics allege that the Union 
will.lose trade to the value of ;£i,ooo,ooo annually. To 
the former, Mr. Havenga replied, in effect, that there was 
a limit beyond which a Government could not go in barring 
trade with a friendly neighbour; to the latter he replied 
more bluntly and at much greater length that if they could 
not retain their Rhodesian markets with all their geographi¬ 
cal advantages, plus a rebate of 20 per cent, and upwards 
over British goods, there must be something radically 
wrong with their methods, and that he for his part was not 
prepared to go on purchasing markets “ by subsidising 
exports. . . . The whole thing is unsound.” Amen to 
that. 

Perhaps they are right who say that the agreement will 
make little difference to trade during the next year or two. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that a new tariff barrier has 
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bera set up. . j^d « tarifi bairier is like a cactus hedge; 
it begins in a small way, but it grows like wildfire and u 
veiy hard to root oat. Be that as it may, dn April i 
{absit ometi) Rhodesian officials began to collect customs 
duties at Plumtree, on Rhodes’s Cape-to-Cairo Railway. 
So ends a long chapter of South African history. 


II. The Budget 

A GENERAL review of the 1935 Parliamentary Session 
can with advantage, it would seem, stand over until the 
next issue ; meantime it is necessary to summarise the main 
points in the Union’s financial position as disclosed in its 
general and railway budgets. 

The general budget was the twelfth presented by Mr. 
Havenga, as the Union’s Finance Minister, and once again 
the good luck by which he has been attended through most 
of his career has held. Last year he predicted that the 
accounts for 1934-35 would just about balance. As a 
matter of fact the year has closed with a surplus of close on 
;^3,ooo,ooo. The revenue for the year has been ;^38,673,ooo 
and the expenditure ^{^35,703,000. This favourable position 
is, of course, almost entirely due to the boom in the gold 
mining industry. Its influence, however, has been indirect 
rather than direct. The taxation received from the gold 
mines actually yielded about a million pounds less than the 
estimate; but nearly all other heads of revenue showed 
substantial excesses, which would not have been secured but 
for the stimulus of gold mining prosperity. Moreover, the 
shortfall in gold mining taxation was, viewed from the 
angle of permanent national interest, a matter for congratu¬ 
lation rather than otherwise. It was due almost entirely to 
the lowering of the grade of ore mined and to the large 
capital expenditures incurred out of profits on underground 
equipment and development—^factors which, owing to the 
nature of the formula for calculating the gold mines excess 
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pci^ts traded to decteue its field, and both td which 
aiso male for an extension of the mdtistr/s life. 

The application of an unexpected surfdus is often a tint 
of sound hnance. Mr. Havenga has shown his cnstomaiy 
conservatism on this occasion. A million is to be trans- 
. ferred to loan account and applied mainly to the writing 
down of losses on land settlement schemes, £$00,000 is to 
go towards the liquidation of Pension Fund deficits, 
^500,000 is to be an initial endowment of a new National 
Roads Fund, £$00,000 is to be devoted to the redemption 
of debt, and the balance is to be carried over into the new 
financial year. 

For the year 1935-36, revenue on the previous year’s basis 
was estimated at £$'^,‘$$0,000, and expenditure at roughly 
£$6,$$o,ooo, leaving a surplus of £2,$00,000, including the 
balance carried over. Of this, ^^1,700,000 is to be applied 
to additional expenditure and £Boo,ooo to the relief of 
taxation. Apart from certain minor adjustments of postal 
rates (South Africa got back to penny postage last year), the 
main items of relief are in respect of customs duties, where 
all the increases imposed during the hard times of a few 
years ago have now been withdrawn, and income tax. 
Last year the limit of initial exemption was raised to ^^400, 
and a rebate of 20 per cent, of the normal tax was conceded. 
This year the rebate has been raised to 30 per cent., and the 
allowances for children increased from £7$ to ;(^loo each. 
The married man with three children and an income of 
£700 pays no income tax—if he has an income of ;^i,o6Qjie 
will pay at the most about j^ii. 

The items of additional expenditure are also not without 
interest. The sum of £$$6,000 is to be applied to increased 
subsidies to the provinces, as part of the general settlement 
of the provincial question of which some account vrill have 
to be given at a later date. A grant of ^^900,000, being the 
estimated yield of 3d. per gallon out of the 6d. per gallon 
charged as a customs duty on petrol, is to go to the National 
Roads Fund, which South Africa is at lone last estab- 
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Sahtag to Bttjpj^jemeiit provindll highway activities. Next, 
£*^^300 is to be used to finance a scheme hx supplying milk 
to school children as an alternative to subsidising the 
damping of the milk surplus in other countries. Finally, 
£tjOiQOo goes as an increased grant to the Naiive Develop¬ 
ment Account, out of which native education is financed. 

On the whole, it will probably be admitted, Mr. Havenga 
has used his surplus wisely; certainly he has soii^t to 
distribute his favours fairly. Yet there is some cause for 
apprehension in the extent to which national expenditure 
has been allowed to grow. With gold fluctuating between 
140S. and 1508. an ounce, and with the Government able to 
take 50 per cent, of the excess profits, the financial picture 
is pleasant indeed to look upon. But in time, no doubt, 
the roseate hues will begin to fade. There will again be 
“ swellings of the Jordan ”—it will almost certainly become 
impossible to maintain the present high levels of revenue 
and expenditure—and South Africa would be wise to 
begin to ask herself how she will fare in that day. 

It is, perhaps, of interest to record that one of the 
financial changes brought about under this budget is the 
substitution of a three-column for a two-column tariff. 
The minimum column contains the Ottawa preferential 
rates. The intermediate column, which is, for the present, 
to be the effective column, save in so far as preferential 
duties exist, consists in the main of the rates in the old 
maximum column. The new maximum column contains 
generally higher rates. The purpose of this change in the 
structure of the tariff is, of course, to'facilitate the entry 
of South African products into the markets of other countries 
with which the trade balance is at present unsatisfactory. 

It remains to add a word about the railway budget. 
There too a highly satisfactory position has been disclosed, 
and again the stimulation of traffic by gold mining activity 
has been a big factor. On the working of the year 1934-35 
there was a surplus of over ^^3,000,000, which left close on 
j^9OO,O0O still available after deficits accumulated in the 
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Ijftd times hsd been dis^raed of. Hus surplus has bemi 
applied to the writing off of dead assets. In the framingol 
estimates for the new yen the Minister (Mr. Pirow) has 
aEawed for substantial benefits to the public and the staff 
(including the institution of a wages stabilisation fund), and 
as a result has left himself with a nominal surplus. It is a 
question whether he might not have done more to reduce 
railway rates, which in so big and so sparsely populated a 
country as South Africa tend to constitute a very heavy 
burden. 

South Africa, 

April, 1935. 
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I. Mortgage Finance 

T he report of the Dairy Commission, which was 
tabled on October 17, 1934,* had recommended that 
the Government should set up a national mortgage corpora¬ 
tion to provide farmers with long-term credit at the lowest 
possible rates. The Minister of Finance (Mr. J. G. Coates) 
promptly issued four articles on the subject for publication 
in the press, and they were collected in one of those blue 
pamphlets which arc beginning to be associated with Mr. 
Coates’s name. Mr. Coates and his advisers are to be 
commended for inaugurating a new procedure in the 
introduction of legislation. In the past we have too often 
had important measures of policy secretly incubated and 
then rushed through Parliament before the public or the 
interests affected have had the opportunity of studying 
the Bills or making representations as to their effect. 

But Mr. Coates did more than expound the proposals 
for the establishment of a Mortgage Corporation and the 
rehabilitation of farmers’ finance. Accompanied by his 
“Brains Trust” he travelled the country, hearing what 
the chief commercial and financial bodies had to say on his 
proposals and discussing his scheme fully and frankly with 
them. Representatives of commercial, financial and in¬ 
vestment interests also expressed to the public, in a press 
statement published on. February 4, their unanimous views 
on the Minister’s plans. Mr. Coates’s proposals were em¬ 
bodied in two separate Bills—the Mortgage Corpora¬ 
tion Bill and the Rural Mortgagors and Tenants Final 
• See Round Table, March, 1935, p, 438. 
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Bill. The f<»mer mtroduced isto the Hawse of 
Rqiresentaiives on February 13. It proviiies for the 
estafalkhment of the Mortgage Corporation of New Zealas^ 
indwdnble except by Act of Parliament, with a caj^l 
of j^i,ooo,ooo, of which ,£560,000 will be taken up by the 
Minister of Finance on bdtalf of the Crown. (Mr. Coates’s 
pamphlet proposed that the whole of the share capital 
should be raised by pobHc subscription.) The remainder 
is to be offered at par for public subscription (no one 
person to hold more than 5,000 shares). The rate of 
dividend is to be generally 4 (the pamphlet suggested 
4J) per cent, cumulative. The Corporation is to be 
mam^ged by eight directors, four to represent the State, 
three to represent the shareholders and one to be an ofiBdal 
of the Treasury. From the four State directors two joint 
managing directors are to be appointed for seven years, 
to be the chief executive officers of the Corporation. In 
the first instance the shareholders’ directors will be ap¬ 
pointed by the Government. The principal business of the 
Corporation will be lending on long-term mortgage of land. 

TTie Corporation may issue bonds, stock and Other 
securities^—not guaranteed by the State—the total amount 
borrowed not to exceed 15 times (the pamphlet had made 
the limit 20 times) the paid-up capital and reserves of the 
Corporation. Loans are to be secured by first mortgage 
of land in New Zealand or of an interest in any such land ; 
the Board may further lend money on a mortgage of stock 
or other chattels if in its opinion the Corporation’s interests 
in any land mortgage will thereby be safeguarded. WitJi 
certain exceptions the Corporation is not to lend in excess 
of two-thirds (the pamphlet proposed 70 per cent.) of the 
value of the security, but it may lend up to 80 per cent, 
to repay existing mortgages on farm lands, provided the 
Minister of Finance gives a guarantee against loss arising 
from this smaller margin. This provision, says the Evening 
Posty is “ evidently intended to facilitate the ■writing-down 
of private mortgages at the expense of the community.” 
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hakm are to be 6 q a uble mortgage eatentUng over 50 
years, but tbe Corporation may in special cases i^e loans 
for five years, with the right of renewal for a farther five 
years. Hie Corporation is to establish af^d maintain a 
general reserve fnnd, amounting to at least 10 per cent, of 
the Corporation’s outstanding securities ; every mortgagor 
must contribute 2 per cent, of the amount of this mortgage 
to the fund. 

Mortgages held by the Crown under the State Advances 
and other land settlement schemes, and debentures held 
by the Crown in respect of advances to local bodies, are 
to be transferred to the Corporation. The rate of interest 
on the stock given in exchange is later to be fixed at the 
rate payable on bonds issued to the public, but the amount 
of such stock will not be determine, apparently, until all 
the State securities are realised. The doubtful margin 
will be covered by a “ contingent liability.” 

This means (says the Evening Pest) that the State will be involved 
in a certain loss representing the dif erence between the rate at which 
it borrowed for State Advances, land loans and similar purposes, and 
the rate at which the Corporation sells its first bonds. In addition 
there will be an uncertain loss representing the difference between the 
money lent by the lending departments and the realisable value of 
the securities. 

In view of the large number of properties that have fallen 
into the hands of the State Advances Department since 
the slump began, the extent of this liability may be', as 
the Post suggests, hundreds of thousands annually and 
millions in capital. The Rural Intermediate Credit Board 
is to go out of existence and be replaced by the Corporation 
Board. 

Such was the mortgage corporation plan submitted to 
the public. The follbwing were the salient features of 
the unanimous report, published on February 4, of a 
conference convened by the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, at which the Chambers, the banks, the life 
insurance offices and fine and accident underwriters, the 
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Law Sodiet^, the Stodc ^^ents Association, the Investors 
Protection Association, the Building Societira Association 
and investment companies were represented. The committee 
considered that the main reason for the difficult position 
of manf people in New Zealand to-day was over-borrowing 
and over-spending by all classes of the community, including 
local bodies and the Government. When as a remedy for this 
position it was proposed to increase facilities for borrowing 
the public must naturally be alarmed. The proper remedy 
would be to restrict rather than to expand borrowing. 

The committee did not believe that the Corporation 
would be able permanently to stabilise mortgage interest 
rates at a low figure. Mr. Coates anticipated that the 
Corporation’s bonds would carry interest at 3J per cent., 
but the committee was satisfied that to do this the Corpora¬ 
tion would have to charge its mortgagors 4^ per cent, interest 
or more. This allows i per cent, to cover administrative 
costs and contingencies, a margin which large-scale lenders 
have found scarcely adequate. In addition, the mortgagor 
will have to pay the annual reduction of principal and the 
contributions to the reserve fund. Even if the bonds 
could be sold to the public on a 3 per cent, basis, which is 
lower than the average mariet yield of government stocks 
to-day, the committee doubted whether the Corporation 
could relend to its borrowers at less than 4^ per cent., and 
at the present time there is a large amount of money 
available for investment on mortgage at 4J per cent, and 
lower. Further, while there was much to be said for 
amalgamating the Crown’s lending activities, the Corpora-' 
tion would be unwieldy in size and incapable of sound and 
economical management. Executive officers would not be 
easily found capable of handling approximately £$o 
million of mortgages. The aggregation of mortgages into 
one channel would greatly facilitate and accentuate political 
pressure from mortgagors. The committee pointed out 
the danger of the Corporation’s having to refinance its bond 
issues at high interest rates while it still had a large propor- 
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don of its f^ds locked up in longterm advances at low 
rates. Tliey also called attendon to the grave risk of an 
infladona]7 increase in land values and A speculadve 
boom in land. In their view, the inclusion of £2,7^0,000 
worth of local-body debentures in the reserve fund would 
be wrong in principle and unsound in practice. They 
suggested that State appointments should be diminished 
progressively as the State disposes of its Mortgage Corpora¬ 
tion bonds, and should cease altogether when the State 
had disposed of the whole of its holding. 

The committee did not agree that the bonds would merit 
the status of trustee investments ; for the Corporation 
would have power to lend on stock and chattels, which have 
never been authorized trust investments, and to lend up 
to 70 per cent, (reduced by the Bill to two-thirds) of the 
value of the security. Moreover, there was no fixed period 
for the redemption of the bonds, which would fluctuate in 
value with varying interest rates and would not be regarded 
by trustees as gilt-edged securities. 

The committee doubted whether any system of valuation 
could be devised that would adequately discriminate 
between the competent and the incompetent farmer. 
Finally, the very involved proposal of a suspense account 
for taking over the current mortgages of existing state 
departments was, in their opinion, unsound. 

The committee therefore regarded the proposals for the 
Mortgage Corporation as unsound and dangerous, and they 
considered that private mortgages and State mortgages 
should be dealt with separately. As regards State mort¬ 
gages, in view of the large sum involved, they proposed that 
District Boards should be set up and given full powers 
(comparable with those possessed by individual mort¬ 
gagees) of varying contracts by mutual arrangement wdth 
the respective mortgagors. As regards private mortgages, 
the necessary adjustments between mortgagees and mort¬ 
gagors were proceeding satisfactorily under existing 
machinery. Ample finance was available at cheap rates to 
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atSxasary add adviaaUe. If it ahaald be found that then 
were insnfBcient facilities for longterm lending on a tabh 
basia, the proper course would be to encourage the fomuitioi 
of new private institutions of modest size on a districf 
plan and free of government control. 

The long discussions on the Bill at the second reading 
and committee stages revealed clearly that there was nc 
enthusiasm either in the Hoos^ of Representatives or in 
the country for the creation the Mortgage Corpora¬ 
tion as proposed by Mr. Coatesj and that if members had 
been free from party shackles the Bill would have been 
defeated. As it was, the Government’s majority on 
divisions was generally only 7 or 8, and on more than one 
occasion even less. The Bill satisfies no one. It does 
not satisfy the farmers, avowedly, because they consider 
that a semi-private corporation cannot provide them with 
money at as low rates of interest as a purely state depart¬ 
ment, and, unavowedly, because such a corporation will not 
be as amenable to political pressure by mortgagors as an 
exclusively state institution. On the other hand, the extent 
to which the Government will be concerned in the Corpora¬ 
tion has caused genial uneasiness at the danger of the 
latter’s'being susceptible to political influence by “ mobilised 
mortgagors.” Mr, A, D. McLeod, a former Minister of 
Lands in the Reform Government, declared that ever since 
its inception the State Advances Department had been 
made the “ plaything of politics.” Originally intended 
for the improvement of farms, under political pressure it 
had been utilised for property purchases and the conversion 
of private mortgages. Political pressure raised the margin 
of lending from 66 to 75 per cent, of the mortgage value, and 
to 95 per cent, for home building for workers. The total 
amount of the, losses sustained by the Department on its 
mortgages is known to be very large, but has never been 
disclosed. The grounds of opposition to the Bill by the 
commercial community have been already set out. 
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Tbe Bill wgs of^igsed root sud bnsch the Laboar 
party on the {roua^ that with the rehabilitation scheme it 
would torn farmer-mortgagors into serfs throtigh subser¬ 
vience to budgetary control, and that the state lending 
ins^tions which had done such valuable service were 
to be succeeded by a semi-private corporation, which cpuld 
only bcurow and could not utilise the credit of the State 
by the issue of money. If the State adopted this course, 
apparently involving a liberal use of the prmting press, if 
it readjusted mortgages under state control and if it guar¬ 
anteed prices for products and services which would enable 
the producers to meet their obligations on the new basis, 
the problem would be solved. This, said the leader of the 
Opposition, Mr. Savage, would mean putting the nation in 
complete control of its monetary system, but why should 
not that be our immediate objective ? The Minister of 
Finance, in assuring the House t^t the interests of returned 
soldiers would be duly protected, suggested that if the 
Government transferred mortgages to the Corporation it 
could take them back again. Q)nsternation was expressed 
at the limitation of home-bnilding advances to two thirds 
of the value, and it was said that the worker could never 
find the remaining one-third. Mr. Coates then annouheed 
that he had a plan for the removal of slums and for home- 
building up his sleeve. Amendments to the Bill restored 
the dividend on the shares to 4J per cent, and provided 
for the appointment of associate directors for districts 
under the Management Board. The third reading was 
carried by a majority of 12, and the* Bill was passed by 
the Legislative Council with a few minor amendments. 

Meantime the . Rural Mortgagors and Tenants Final 
Relief BUI, known as the Rehabilitation Bill, had been 
introduced on March 12. The Bill differed in some 
important respects from the proposals in Mr. Coates’s 
pamphlet. Hitherto relief has been given to mortgagors, 
through extending the time for payment and through 
reducing or remitting interest, by Adjustment Comnus- 
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auMSi, «ubj«ct to the final decision of the appr<^>rate Conrt. 
Speaking generally, the new Bill applies onty to fanner- 
mortgagors and to mortgages executed prior to April 17, 
1931 (the date of the passing of the Mortgagors Relief Act 
of that year), and the protection given is in substitution for 
that given by the Mortgagors and Tenants Relief Acts. 

Either party to a mortgage may file a notice to have the 
mortgagor’s liabilities adjusted. Meetings of creditors 
are then to be held under the auspices of the Adjustment 
Commission, and efforts made to secure a voluntary 
settlement, which will be subject to the Commission’s 
approval. If such a settlement is arrived at, its terms are 
to be filed in the Court of Review and to operate as an order 
of that Court, which is a special Court with power to mate 
such orders “ as it deems just and equitable ” (not subject 
to review or appeal) and consists of a Judge of the Court 
and two other members. Decisions of the Adjustment 
Commission are subject to an appeal to this Court. If 
negotiations for a voluntary settlement fail, the Adjustment 
Commission is to consider the position of the mortgagor 
in order to determine whether or not he should be given 
further protection from his creditors. This will be given 
if he lus a prospect of carrying on and satisfying his reduced 
liabilities, but if his position b hopeless or if his manner of 
farming is not satisfactory he will be left to his fate. 

If the benefits provided by the Bill are to be given to the 
farmer, a “ stay order ” (a procedure which has been in 
force in New South Wales since 1933) is to be made by the 
Court of Review, giving the mortgagor immediate pro¬ 
tection from proceedings by hb creditors to enforce their 
rights ; his farming operations are to be placed under the 
supervision of an Adjustment Commbsion; a budget is 
to be prepared showing his estimated income and expendi¬ 
ture ; he b to be allowed reasonable living and working 
expenses, and the balance of hb income is to be dbtributed 
among his creditors in accordance vrith certain general 
rules. In ordinary cases the mortgagor is to remain 
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UA«|«r bwige^ (control for five yews (tlie pamiAlet 
cornem^bited ia aecond period of five years before tfie 
mor1|[i^[or could get his final quittance). At die end of 
this period the Court is to determine the amount of the 
mortgagor’s equity by ascertaining his net income during 
the budgetary period and capitalising it. The capital sum 
so ascertained is to be “ the productive value of the lands.” 
The productive value may be modified by other specified 
circumstances so as to determine the “ basic value,” upon 
which the Court is to fix the value of the mortgagor’s 
equity in all the farm property. This may be up to 
20 per cent, of the basic value but must not exceed that 
percentage to the detriment of creditors, whether secured or 
unsecured. (In the pamphlet 20 per cent, of the valuation 
was to be the equity to be allowed to the farmer.) The 
Court is to divide the mortgagor’s equity between the land 
and the stock or other chattels. The amount appro¬ 
priated to the land is to be deducted from the aggregate 
amount secured on the land, and the amount appropriated 
to the stock or other chattels is to be deducted from the 
aggregate amount secured on the chattels. In each case 
the excess over the amount so appropriated is to be dis¬ 
charged from the mortgages affected and to become an 
unsecured debt. The reduced amount of the mortgages is 
to be made repayable in five years, bearing interest in the 
meantime at a special rate fixed by the Court. The 
Court is then to ascertain-what (if any) assets are avail¬ 
able for unsecured creditors. These assets will include all 
the mortgagor’s property other than his farm property, 
and so much of the value of his farm property as exceeds 
the sum of (a) his adjusted mortgages and {b) the value of 
his equity. 

The committee of financial interests, reporting on the 
original rehabilitation proposals, held that the risk of a 
competent and efficient farmer’s being put off his property 
by the mortgagee was infinitesimal, and that it was very 
doubtful whether it was in anyone’s interest that incom- 
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^lie'jrdafiauldp between the mbitgegee aad moii^gi^txf 
IMS not one of partnenbip in sharing losses but hoit'la 
sharing profits. Many mortgagors had borrowed die fidl 
value, and more than the full value, of rixeir p rop e rt i es. 
Final equitable adjustment was impossible, owing to rite 
violent and unexpected fluctuations of the prices of primary 
products. 

TTie Bankruptcy Act, said the committee, provides 
adequate machinery for the settlement of creditors* claims 
if a person is insolvent. If sacrifice is necessary to main¬ 
tain primary industry, it should be shared by the whole 
community and not demanded of one class only, the farmers’ 
creditors. The present proposals would involve the ulti¬ 
mate bankruptcy of a large number of country storekeepers, 
who had done their share toward keeping the farmer on the 
land and whose difficulties were largely due to the inability 
of farmer customers to pay for goods bought. The com¬ 
mittee denounced the proposal to allot arbitrarily to the 
farmer a 20 per cent, equity on his property, wheth^ it 
existed or not. If any proposal of this nature were given 
effect to, the amount of such equity should be determined 
by an impartial tribunal and should be subject to a modest 
maximum limit not based on a percentage of a valuation of 
assets. This latter suggestion, it will be seen, influenced 
Mr. Coates in modifying his original proposal. 

The committee urged that the established priorities and 
relative rights of creditors be left untouched, and considered 
that there should be an appeal from the Court of Review 
to the Court of Appeal. They suggested, in amendment 
of the not altogether satisfactory relief legislation, that the 
existing Adjustment Commissions be reconstituted on the 
lines of the proposed special Court of Review—^that is, 
an independent chairman and two associate members, one 
representing mortgagors’ interests generally, and one repre¬ 
senting mortgagees generally. On the introduction of the 
Bill the committee issued a further report in which they 
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•esdfiiifee^tlut iitiy lo per cent, of farmers in the Dontiakm 
noidd <^din i 3 i.e benefit of the propoBed kgubdom 
When moivnig the second reading of the Bifi Mr. Coates 
intimated that, while his own views on >its provisions 
remained unchanged, the Government in deference to 
objections had decided to withdraw the clause providu^ 
that in certain cases a farmer might be granted an equity 
up to 20 per cent, and also to abandon the proposal for the 
appointment of supervisors. Mr. Downie Stewart pointed 
out that by eliminatiag the equity clause the Minister had 
disembow^ed the Bill, and urged the Government to 
postptme its farther consideration until next session, as 
the present legislation for the relief of mortgagors was 
working smoothly. However, after some preliminary 
skirmishing—^no doubt to enable Mr. Coates to draft his 
provisions in substitution for the equity clause, which had 
evoked such opposition in the Government caucus—^the 
amendments were circulated on March 28. The Adjust¬ 
ment Commission is to determine the basic value of the 
property (mainly on the basis of production during the stay- 
order period). The mortgagor or mortgagee may appeal 
against this determination to the Court of Review, wWch 
may sit with assessors and hear expert evidence. When 
the basic value is thus fixed by the Court, mortgages are 
to be written down to that amount. The sum written 
off win be treated as an unsecured debt. After the mort¬ 
gages are written down the Court is to decide whether 
the mortgagor shall remain in possession of the property, 
or the mortgagor may elect not to continue in possession. 
In either event the mortgagee may by leave of the Court 
take over the farm lands ; if not taken over, they shall be 
sold by auction, the mortgagor having a claim for com¬ 
pensation, representing 'the difference between his main¬ 
tenance and a fair remuneration for his serticcs during the 
stay-order peripd. 

In the Legislative Coundl, where the Bill was keenly 
contmed, this compensation clause was much criticised, 
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tad carried only the proviso that payment of 
compensation shonld not be a cause of undue hudship to 
the mortgagee. The Council proved its value as a revising 
chamber by a thorough review of the administrative pro¬ 
visions in the public interest. After conferences between 
Managers for the two Houses the Bill eventually became law. 


II. Natiokality of Women 

T he British Nationality and Status of Aliens (in New 
Zealand) Amendment Act, 1934-35, adds to the 
complications of special nationalities within the Empire. 
The Act adopts the provisions of the Hague Convention of 
1930 so far as adopted in England, by enacting (with the 
necessary modifications) for New Zealand section l of the 
British Nationality and Status of Allens Act 1933 (Imperial). 
Briefly, this section provides that a woman shall continue 
a British subject if on her marriage or on the change of 
nationality of her husband she did not acquire the nation¬ 
ality of her husband, and also that the wife of an alien who 
is a subject of a State at war with His Majesty may resume 
her British nationality. The Amendment Act, further¬ 
more, gives special rights to women in New Zealand by 
section 3, which is as follows ;— 

(i) This section shall apply to every woman who at the time of her 
marriage to an alien, whether before or after the passing of this Act, 
was a British subject and who, by reason of her marriage, has acquired 
the nationality of her husband. 

(2) Any woman to whom this section applies (whether her 
marriage is still continuing or not) may, at any time within twelve 
months after the passing of this Act (in the case of a woman married 
to an alien before the passing of this Act), or within twelve months 
after the date of her marriage (in the case of a woman married to 
an alien after the passing of this Act), or in either case at such later 
time as the Minister of Internal Affairs may in special circumstances 
allow, make a declaration in the prescribed form and manner that 
she desires to retain while in New Zealand the rights of a British 
subject, and thereupon she shall, within New Zealand, be entitled 
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to all pditkal and otfaicr zt^ts, powers, and prisil^eB, md Iw 
aabject to all obfigations, duties, and liabiltties, to a nataral> 
bom fiiituh subject is entitled or subject. 

The chief of such privileges are the right to vote at 
parliamentary elections and to qualify for pensions. 

The Act may easily lead to similar complications as did 
the status of an alien who was a naturalised British subject 
in New Zealand but an alien elsewhere in the Empire, 
In order to overcome this difficulty we passed the British 
Nationality and Status of Aliens (in New Zealand) Act, 
1928, adopting the Imperial Act that enabled a Dominion 
to grant a certificate of naturalisation which would give 
the person naturalised the status of a natural-born British 
subject throughout the world. 

III. The Internationai, Outlook 

A lthough the present session was specially con¬ 
vened for the passing of the Government’s measures for 
rehabilitating the farmers, on February 19 the Prime 
Minister (Mr. G. W. Forbes) made a welcome departure 
from the usual practice of secrecy on international afiairs 
by giving to the House of Representatives a clear statement 
of the present international position, especially with regard 
to the obligations of the members of the League of Nations 
and the proposed regional pact against air aggression 
between the Locarno Powers. His remarks on the duties 
of members of the League were especially well-timed, 
since it has become fashionable for the Dominions, while 
asserting their sovereignty and independence, to repudiate 
their obligations to use arms cither to defend the British 
Commonwealth of Nations or to enforce the application of 
the principles of the League Covenant. 

The following were some of the high lights of Mr. 
Forbes’s lucid speech: 

It is not sufficient to pass resolutions in favour of disarmament, 
as is 80 widely done throughout the world; it is not sufficient that 
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jMOp^ fgaeoBj tpaHa^^ ufeatly demt peace and dia«iin»* 
meia} it » not anfficteqt ta ham BuduiHxy act up «d deal iritlv 
inteniatioiul dispatea; iK»ie of theae thinga u sufficient nnkas and 
vnt 3 eadi nadon can and does fed that the aecnritj of its people 
k aafcgnaided without arms. .... At the pieaent time 
no prndent Govenunent, responsible for the lives a^ well-bei]^ 
of milUoos of people, could poaaibty fed that thdr security is fully 
safeguarded without armaments. . . Another very important point 
to consider is that unless the mere existence of these guarantees is 
sufficient—and this is the bads of the whole propossd—^to prevoit the 
unprovtAed aggression which it is intend^ to prevent, then the 
inentable consequence of any applicadon of such guarantees as 
Locarno and the present propoeals is war. 

My final comment is adc^sed direcdy to the people of this 
country. The British Dominions are not parties to this proposed 
pact, jnst as they were not parties to the Treaty of Locarno; bat 
if the arrangement comes into force, and if ever the nations that are 
parries to the arrangement are required to apply the proposed 
guarantees, then there must be no blinking the fact that if Great 
Britain became involved in war New Zealand would also be involved. 
This is so, not only because of the legal position as we accept it in 
New Zealand (though there is some difference of opinion on this 
matter in certain other Dominions), it is so because the sentiment 
of this country would ineviubly insist on New Zealand’s standing 
shoulder to shoulder with Great Britain in such circumstances; 
and, even were these two reasons absent, any catastrophe that 
affects Great Britain must inevitably affect New Zealand also, 
bound up as we are in the welfare of the Old Country. . . . 

Whatever one’s point of view, I am confident that all will share 
the opinion that the Old Country has once again taken a bdid and 
courageous step, and has again shown her willingness to face a risk 
in the interests of world peace and the security of mankind. 


IV. The Duke of Gloucester’s Tour 

“/^ rVE a man a horse he can ride ” might have been 
VjFadoptedas the leitmotiv of the Dute of Gloucester’s 
desires during his triumphal progress throughout New 
Zealand. At Marton races he insisted on competing in 
one of the events, despite (it is rumoured) a protest from 
a high authority. In polo matches he gave the crowd a 
taste of his quaUty, and at Christchurch he went off to the 



^ Gloucctter's Tour 

Siccartcm »p&«agne eatfy^ in die morning and Itelped tc 
sduxdga^qwn. In diae Rr^al progtesaes it is the Imman 
aide of Hie Majeaty^e representatives that makes the 
strongest appeal to a loyal people, and if His Royal Highness 
sometimes found the long-drawn>out programme of 
oflicul welcomes irksome, and departed from the arrange¬ 
ments made for him, he had the heartiest sympathy of the 
man in the street in showing himself a man and not a 
mere antomaton. In a country such as New Zealand it 
goes without saying that he had a stirring and enthusiastic 
reception. 

But it is time that the technique of Royal visits was 
revised. We have progressed very little since our first 
visit from a Royal Prince, the Duke of Edinburgh. Our 
guest is' forced to visit every hamlet and back-blocks 
township that time will permit, to receive and reply to 
innumerable loyal addresses from mayors and munici¬ 
palities, to review guards of honour and lay foundation 
stones, to witness mass demonstrations by school children, 
magnificent but monotonous. He is allowed ten minutes 
in this institution, ten minutes in that club, and then is 
rushed on to the next place at a breakneck speed. It 
is true that the Duke of Gloucester was given opportunities 
of a glimpse of the chief beauty spots of New Zealand, of 
fishing and other sports, of visits to typical sheep stations, 
where among the musterers and shearers and the regular 
operations of station life he took off his coat and joined in 
the work like one of the hands, these experiences being 
obviously among the greatest enjoyments of his trip. This 
is all to the good; for our Royal visitor not only has the 
chance of rest and relaxation but learns something of our 
farming operations and resources. But nowadays, when 
the Crown is the “symbol of the.free association of the 
members of the British Conunonwealth of Nations,” which 
are “ united by a common allegiance to the Crown,” when 
the proposal is mooted of strengthening that union by the 
appointment of one of the King’s sons as Govemor- 
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G«|Wral of a Donunion, sometHivg more formalitieB 
and «j>ort is required. 

Two things can safety be taken for granted: on the one 
hand the lojralty of New Zealanders to the Crown, on the 
other th^ full recognition of the fact that His Majesty 
and all the members of the Royal family put duty to the 
Commonwealth before all other considerations, and dis¬ 
charge that duty cheerfully, untiringly, and with an 
affectionate sympathy for all His Majesty’s subjects. It 
should suffice, then, if the Prime Minister presented one 
loyal address to our Royal visitor, who would express in 
reply the interest that the King took in our particular 
Dominion. Thereafter formal functions should be reduced 
to the minimum and the Royal visitor should be given the 
opportunity of meeting the leaders of political parties, 
and those eminent in science, commerce, education and 
labour, and obtaining first-hand knowledge of our problems 
and of our currents of thought, so that on his return to 
the heart of the Empire he should have an intimate know¬ 
ledge of our Dominion and especially of the particular 
angle from which “ this people views the continuation of 
the Commonwealth and the future co-operation of its 
component parts.” 

V. Lord Bledisloe’s Departure 

T he Governor-General left New Zealand on March 15 
to the universal regret of the people, to whom he and 
her Excellency had endeared themselves. Lord Bledisloe 
has shown what a wide sphere of action is open to the 
representative of the King, even outside political and 
controversial territory, the boundaries of which he has 
crossed but rarely. He can arouse and develop a national 
and historical consciousness, awaken civic conscience, lift 
to a higher plane our co-operation in good causes, and 
stimulate interest and activity in movements for the welfare 
of all classes. 
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His addi^es have combined an earnestness of purpose 
and vtslony a fdicity of expression, and counsels at 
practical, sage and inspiring, tliat deserve preservation 
as some record of the great public service that he has 
performed during his tenure of office, llxe whole of this 
article would hardly suffice to chronicle the details of that 
service. He has been generous with his gifts for the 
encouragement of education, agriculture, aviation, art, 
horticulture and sport, culminating in the gift by himself 
and Lady Bledisloe of the historic site where the Treaty 
of Waitangi, the Maori Magna Charta, was signed, together 
with the surrounding country, for a national park. His 
understanding of and sympathy with the Maori has been 
one of the outstanding features of his proconsulship. He 
has appealed for the preservation of our forests and the 
protection of our native birds and flora, and his advocacy 
was largely responsible for legislation on the subject. He 
led a movement against the defacement of our countryside 
by advertising hoardings, and substantially succeeded with 
the motor companies but failed to convert the worst offender 
of all, our Railway Department. He has given sound 
practical counsel to our farmers on the problems that face 
them, and diplomatic advice upon their attitude in the 
present difficult situation. In short, he has not only been 
the representative of the Crown in the Dominion, but he 
has so identified himself with the country as to entitle 
him to be regarded ?s a New Zealander by adoption; who 
can be relied on to see that New Zealand’s case is placed 
in its true light before those responsible for the economic 
and general policy of the United Kingdom. 

New Zealand, 

April 1,1935. • 
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In A. R. Atkinson The Round Table has lost not only 
one of its most able contributors, but also a charming friend 
whose literary and bibliographical knowledge seemed inex¬ 
haustible, arid whose visits to England had been a recurring 
pleasure to all who knew him here. The following obituary 
article is contributed by the Round Table group in 
Wellington. 

O N March 26 last there died in harness at the age of 71 
Arthur Richmond Atkinson, one of the original 
members of the Wellington Round Table, the first group 
in the Empire formed by Lionel Curtis in 1910. From that 
time until the date of his death he had been a frequent 
contributor of the New Zealand article in The Round 
Table and a keen participator in all the work of the group. 
He was an Imperialist of the old school, who believed that 
an Empire should be an Empire, with mutual obligations of 
its members for each other’s defence and with practical 
recognition of the fact that adequate sea power is essential 
for its existence. In his writings and His speeches he strove 
with the vigour of language of which he was master to - 
arouse the Dominions, including New Zealand, to a sense 
of their duty in bearing their fair share of the expense of an 
Imperial Navy. He believed in the Empire’s having 
effective machinery for agreement upon and giving effect 
to a common policy. He viewed with apprehension the 
progress towards the Empire’s disintegration which, as he 
thought, had characterised the development of the 
Dominions’ independence and their continual assertion of 
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dwar coupled with their repudiation of au/ 

ofafigattans. 

At Coipiu Christi, Oxford, where he was associat(»i with 
Sir Arthur Qailler-G}ach, the two Newholts, Younghus* <i 
band and A. Grenfell, he developed his abUit^ as a speaher, 
his literary style and his gifts of humour and irony. In 
My World as in My Tim Sir Henry Newbolt describes 
him as an excellent classic and an ocpert bibliophile, and 
eulogises the grave and measured dignity of the tone of one 
of his speeches, in which the audience felt “ they were 
listening to the voice of the man who wrote the speeches in 
Thucydides.” 

Called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1887, on his return 
to New Z^land he acted for a while as associate to his 
uncle, Mr. Justice Richmond, and in 1892 he began 
practice in Wellington. That practice he continued—^with 
the aid of partners—^until his death, and from 1915-1919 he 
was Editor of the New Zealand Law Reports. For many 
years past, however, he devoted himself mainly to literary 
work, in which his lucid and vigorous style, Ms humour, 
sometimes light and sparkling, sometimes mordant, his 
encyclopaedic knowledge and retentive memory, aided by the 
fine library that he continued to accumulate throughout his 
life, placed him in the foremost rank of literary journalists. 
As writer of leaders and of the “ Bookman ” column in the 
Wellington Evening Post, as the New Zealand correspondent, 
first of the Morning Post and then of the Times, and as con¬ 
tributor to The Round Table, he played a great part in the 
formation of public opinion and exercised his influence to 
create a sane and patriotic support for the maintenance of 
the British Empire. He was at his best in dealing with- 
some foreign or international topic, in which he could blend 
and apply some paraHel from the historic past. It. mattered 
not at what short notice or upon what subject he was called 
upon to write, he was always ready to illuminate it by some 
extraordinarily apt historical reference or quotation. 

His memory will be cherished by those associated with 
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Mm for the stubbornness' and tenadty of opinion, the 
franiness and outspokenness of utterance, the rugged 
honesty and independence of nature that characterised him 
as th^ characterised his uncle. Sir Harry Atkinson, soldier, 
farmer and Prime Minister in troublous times. 

In the Wellington City Council he resisted curtailment of 
public rights ; and during the three years in which he sat in 
Parliament he proved himself a keen, vigorous and inde¬ 
pendent critic. But there was in Atkinson too much of 
the spirit of Coriolanus for the hustings—“Rather than fool 
it so, let the Mgh office and the honour go to one that would 
do thus ”—and Parliament saw Mm no more after 1902. He 
transferred his public services to university education and 
was for some years a member of the Council of Victoria 
University College. One of Ms great and enthusiastic 
interests was Ms advocacy of proMbition. From 1920 to 
1922 he was president of the New Zealand Alliance for the 
Abolition of the Liquor Traffic, and his counterblast to a 
pampMet against proMbition by Professor Salmond (father 
of the jurist, Sir John Salmond) was one of Ms most brilliant 
controversial efforts. He was a keen defender of our secular 
system of education and a regular opponent of “ Bible 
in Schools ” legislation. When the National Defence 
League was formed* Atkinson was in the forefront of its 
agitation, wMch led to the adoption of the principle of 
compulsory military training. 

By Ms will he continued after his death the public 
services he had rendered during Ms life, dividing Ms 
library of some 25,000 volumes among the four chief 
libraries of Wellington and the residue of Ms estate among 
public educational and social institutions. 

New Zealand, 

April, 1935. 

• See The Round Table, No. 3, May 1911, p. 3 Se, 
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